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PREFACE. 


A  BRiBF  ontline  of  the  principal  part  of  the  follow- 
ing Work  was  sketched  oat  several  years  ago  for  the 
private  nse  of  some  young  friends ;  and  from  that  MS. 
chiefly^  the  Article  ^^  Rhetoric"  in  the  Bkcifclopadia 
MetropolUana  was  afterwards  drawn  up.  I  was  in- 
daced  to  believe  that  it  might  be  more  usefiil  if  pub* 
lished  in  a  separate  form ;  and  I  accordingly,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  friends,  revised  the  treatise,  and 
made  a  few  additions  and  other  alterations  which 
suggested  themselves ;  besides  dividing  it  in  a  manner 
more  convenient  for  reference. 

The  tide  of  '« Rhetoric,"  I  thought  it  best  on  the 
whole  to  retain,  being  that  by  which  the  Article  in  the 
Encyclop€Bd%a  is  designated ;  as  I  was  unwilling  to  lay 
myself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to  pass  off 
as  new,  on  the  strength  of  a  new  name,  what  had 
been  already  before  the  Public,  But  the  title  is  in 
some  respects  open  to  objection.  Besides  that  it  is 
rather  the  more  commonly  employed  in  reference  to 
public  Speakinff  alone,  it  is  also  apt  to  suggest  to 
many  minds  an  associated  idea  of  empty  declamation, 
or  of  dishonest  artifice ;  or  at  best,  of  a  mere  disser- 
tation on  Tropes  and  Figures  of  speech. 
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The  subject,  indeed,  stands  perhaps  bnt  a  few  de- 
grees above  Logic  in  popular  estimation ;  the  one 
being  generally  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  the  Art  of 
bewildering  the  learned  by  frivolous  subtleties;  the 
other,  that  of  deluding  the  multitude  by  specious 
falsehood.  And  if  a  treatise  on  composition  be  itself 
more  favorably  received  than  the  work  of  a  Logician, 
the  Author  of  it  must  yet  labor  under  still  greater  dis- 
advantages. He  may  be  thought  to  challenge  criti- 
cism ;  and  his  own  performances  may  be  condemned 
by  a  reference  to  his  own  precepts ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  precepts  may  be  undervalued,  through  his 
own  failures  in  their  application.  Should  this  take 
place  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  only  to  urge,  with 
Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  that  a  whetstone,  though 
itself  incapable  of  cutting,  is  yet  useful  in  sharpen- 
ing steel.  No  system  of  instruction  will  completely 
equalize  natural  powers ;  and  yet  it  may  be  of  service 
towards  their  improvement.  A  youthful  Achilles  may 
acquire  skill  in  hurling  the  javelin  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  Chiron,  though  the  master  may  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  pupil  in  vigor  of  arm. 

As  for  any  display  of  florid  eloquence  and  oratorical 
ornament,  my  deficiency  in  which  is  likely  to  be  re- 
marked, it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  I  had 
intended  to  practise  any  arts  of  this  kind,  I  should 
have  been  the  less  likely  to  treat  of  them.  To  de- 
velop and  explain  the  principles  of  any  kind  of  trick, 
would  be  a  most  unwise  procedure  in  any  one  who 
purposes  to  employ  it ;  though  perfectly  consistent  for 
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one  whose  object  is  to  put  others  on  their  guard 
against  it  The  juggler  is  the  last  person  that  would 
let  the  spectators  into  his  own  secret 
'  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  ^genius  begins 
where  rules  end/'  But  to  infer  from  this,  as  some 
seem  disposed  to  do,  that,  in  any  department  wherein 
genius  can  be  displayed,  rules  must  be  useless,  or  use* 
less  to  those  who  possess  genius,  is  a  very  rash  con- 
clusion. What  I  have  observed  elsewhere  concerning 
Logic,  that  ^'  a  knowledge  of  it  serves  to  save  a  waste 
of  ingenuity,"  holds  good  in  many  other  departments 
also.  In  travelling  through  a  country  partially  settled 
and  explored,  it  is  wise  to  make  use  of  Charts,  and 
of  high-roads  with  direction-posts,  as  far  as  these  will 
serve  our  purpose ;  and  to  reserve  the  guidance  of  the 
Compass  or  the  Stars  for  places  where  we  have  no 
other  helps.  In  like  manner  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  rules  as  far  as  we  can  receive  assistance  from  them ; 
knowing  that  there  will  always  be  sufficient  scope  for 
genius  in  points  for  which  no  rules  can  be  given. 

In  respect,  however,  of  such  matters  as  are  treated 
of  here  and  in  the  Elements  of  Logic^  it  has  been 
sometimes  maintained,  or  tacitly  assumed,  that  all 
persons  accomplish  spontaneously,  and  all,  equally 
well,  every  thing  for  which  any  rules  have  been,  or  can 
be,  laid  down ;  and  that  the  whole  difference  between 
better  and  worse  success  depends  entirely  on  things 
independent  of  instruction,  and  which  are  altogether 
the  gift  of  Nature.  I  can  only  reply  that  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  most  decidedly  to  an  opposite 
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conclusion :  a  conclusion  which  I  think  is  also  estab- 
lished by  several  of  the  instances  given  in  this  and  in 
the  other  Treatise.  Persons  not  wanting  in  ability, 
or  in  knowledge  of  their  subject,  are  frequently  found 
either  to  have  fallen  into  some  fallacy,  or  to  have 
weakened  the  force  of  what  they  had  to  say,  or  laid 
themselves  open  to  misapprehension,  or  to  have  com* 
mitted  some  other  mistake,  from  which  an  attentive 
study  of  the  precepts  that  have  been  given  might  have 
saved  them.  There  is  hardly  a  single  precept  in 
the  Elements  of  Logic  or  in  the  present  Work,  that 

IS  NOT  FREQUENTLY  VIOLATED   in   thc  COmpOsitioUS  of 

men  not  deficient  in  natural  powers ;  as  is  proved,  in 
several  instances,  by  the  examples  adduced.  And  the 
precepts  I  allude  to  are  such,  exclusively,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  J  practically,  and — in  the  strict  sense  — 
to  follgia.  I  mention  this,  because  one  may  some- 
times find  precepts  —  (so  called)  —  laid  down,  on 
various  subjects,  of  so  vague  and  general  a  character 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  use ;  — such  as  no  one  indeed 
should  depart  from^  but  which  no  one  can  be  really 
guided  by,  because  he  can  never  take  any  step  in  con" 
sequence  of  the  enunciation  of  one  of  these  barren 
truisms.  If  e.  g.  we  were  to  advise  a  sick  man  '<  to 
take  whatever  medicines  were  proper  for  him,"  and  to 
"use  a  wholesome  diet,"  or  if  we  were  to  bid  an 
Orator  ^  use  forcible  arguments,  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion," we  should  be  in  fact  only  telling  them  to  "  go 
the  right  way  to  work,"  without  teaching  them  what 
is  the  right  way.    But  no  such  empty  pretence  of 
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instroctioa  will  be  found,   I  troBty  in   the  pwont 
Treatise. 

As  for  the  complaint  sometimes  heaid,  of  ^  fettering 
genius  by  systems  of  rules,"  I  shall  offer  some  jremarks 
on  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Work. 

It  may  perhaps  be  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  following  pages  are  designed  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  unpractised  writers.  Of  such  as  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  or  speaking,  those 
whose  procedure  has  been  conformable  to  the  rules  I 
have  laid  down,  will  of  course  have  anticipated  most 
of  my  observations ;  and  those  again  who  have  pro* 
ceeded  on  opposite  principles,  will  be  more  likely  to 
pass  censures,  as  it  were  in  self-defence,  than  labo* 
riously  to  unlearn  what  they  have  perhaps  laborious- 
ly acquired,  and  to  set  out  afresh  on  a  new  systeuL 
But  I  am  encouraged,  partly  by  the  result  of  experi* 
ments,  to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  present  System 
may  prove  useful  to  such  as  have  their  method  of 
composition,  and  their  style  of  writing  and  of  de- 
livery to  acquire.  And  an  Author  ought  to  be  con- 
tent if  a  work  be  found  in  some  instances  not  un- 
profitable, which  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  expected 
to  pass  completely  uncensured. 

Whoever,  indeed,  in  treating  of  any  subject,  rec- 
ommends (whether  on  good  or  bad  grounds)  a  de- 
parture from  established  practice,  must  expect  to 
encomiter  opposition.  This  opposition  does  not,  in- 
deed, imply  that  his  precepts  are  rig'lU;  but  neither 
does  it  prove  them  wrong;  it  only  indicates  that  they 
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are  new  ;  Bince  few  will  readily  acknowledge  the  plans 
on  which  they  have  long  been  proceeding,  to  be  mis- 
taken. If  a  treatise,  therefore,  on  the  present  subject 
were  received  with  immediate,  universal,  and  unqual- 
ified approbation,  this  circumstance,  though  it  would 
not,  indeed,  prove  it  to  be  erroneous^  (since  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  methods  commonly  pursued  may  be 
altogether  right,)  yet  would  afford  a  presumption  that 
there  was  not  much  to  be  learned  from  it 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  deep-rooted  and  gen- 
erally prevalent  any  error  may  be,  the  less  favorably, 
at  first,  will  its  refutation  (though  proportionably  the 
more  important)  be  for  the  most  part  received. 

With  respect  to  what  are  commonly  called  Rhetor- 
ical Artifices — contrivances  for  ^'making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,"  —  it  would  have  savored  of 
pedantic  morality  to  give  solemn  admonitions  against 
employing  them,  or  to  enter  a  formal  disclaimer  of 
dishonest  intention ;  since,  after  all,  the  generality  will, 
according  to  their  respective  characters,  make  what 
use  of  a  book  they  think  fit,  without  waiting  for  the 
Author's  permission.  But  what  I  have  endeavored  to 
do,  is  clearly  to  set  forlh^  as  far  as  I  could,  (as  Bacon 
does  in  his  Essay  on  Cunning,)  these  sophistical  tricks 
of  the  Art;  and  as  far  as  I  may  have  succeeded  in 
thb,  I  shall  have  been  providing  the  only  effectual 
check  to  the  employment  of  them.  The  adulteraters 
of  food  or  of  drugs,  and  the  coiners  of  base  money, 
keep  their  processes  a  secret,  and  dread  no  one  so 
much  as  him  who  detects,  describes,  and  proclaims 
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their  contrivances,  and  thus  pats  men  on  their  goaid ; 
for  ^  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  liglUj  neither 
Cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  made 
manifest" 

To  the  prevailing  association  of  the  term  ^  Rheto- 
ric," with  the  idea  of  these  delusive  contrivances,  may 
be  traced  the  opinion  (which  I  believe  is  also  common) 
that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  lost  on  those  who  them- 
selves possess  it ;  or  at  least  that  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Composition  fortifies  any  one,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  proficiency,  against  being  affected  by  the 
persuasive' powers  of  another.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  far  as  Sophistical  skill  is  concerned.  The 
better  acquainted  one  is  with  any  kind  of  rhetorical 
trick,  the  less  liable  he  is  to  be  misled  by  it.  The 
Artifices^  strictly  so  called,  of  the  Omtor,  are, 

....    Uke  tricks  by  aldght  of  handi 
Which,  to  admire,  one  should  not  ondentand ; 

and  he  who  has  himself  been  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
puppet-show,  and  pulled  the  strings  by  which  the 
figures  are  moved,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
their  performance.  This  is  indeed  one  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  study  of  Rhetoric,  that  it  furnishes 
the  most  effectual  antidote  against  deception  of  this 
kind.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  acquaintance 
with  an  Art — in  the  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  —  not 
as  consisting  in  juggling  tricks,-— tends  to  diminish 
our  sensibility  to  the  most  excellent  productions  of 
Art  The  greatest  proficients  in  music  are  usually  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  good  music :  the  best 
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Fainten  and  Poets,  and  snch  as  are  best  versed  in  the 
principles  of  those  arts,  are  in  general  (when  rivafary  is 
out  of  the  question)  the  most  powerfully  affected  by 
paintings  and  by  poetry,  of  superior  excellence.  And 
none  I  believe  are  more  open  to  the  impression  of 
sound,  honest,  manly  eloquence,  than  those  who  dis- 
play it  in  their  own  compositions,  and  are  capable  of 
analyzing  critically  the  mode  in  which  its  effects  are 
produced. 

I  may  add,  that  I  have  in  one  place  (Part  II.  ch.  1. 
§  2.)  pointed  out  an  important  part  of  the  legitimate 
art  of  the  orator,  in  respect  of  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers, as  coinciding  exactly  with  the  practice  of  a  wise 
and  good  man  in  respect  of  his  own  mind. 

Several  passages  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages  which  presuppose  some  acquaintance  with 
Logic;  but  the  greatest  part  will,  I  trust,  be  intel- 
ligible to  those  who  have  not  this  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  implied  by  what  I  have  said  of  that 
Science,  and  indeed  by  the  very  circumstance  of  my 
having  written  on  it,  that  I  cannot  but  consider  him 
as  undertaking  a  task  of  unnecessary  difficulty,  who 
endeavors,  without  studying  Logic,  to  become  a 
thoroughly  good  argumentative  writer. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  is  by  many  writers  reckoned  as  a  part 
of  Logic,  has  been  treated  of  by  me  not  under  that 
head,  but  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  work.* 

•  I  haye  recently  been  repreKnted  (while  the  sixth  edition  of  this 
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It  may  be  thought  that  some  apology  is  neoeeaary 
for  the  frequent  reference  made  to  the  treatise  just 
mentioned)  and,  occasionally,  to  some  other  works  of 
my  own.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  either  of 
tiie  other  two  alternatives  woold  have  been  more  ob- 
jectionable ;  viz.  either  to  omit  entirely  mneh  that  was 
needf ol  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in  hand ;  or, 
to  repeat,  in  the  same  or  in  other  words,  what  had 
been  already  published. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  abo  be  thought  neces- 
sary  for  the  various  illustrations,  selected  from  several 
authors,  or  framed  for  the  occasion,  which  occur  both 
in  the  present  treatise,  and  in  that  on  Liogic ;  and  in 
which,  opinions  on  various  subjects  are  incidentally 
conveyed ;  in  all  of  which,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
every  one  of  my  readers  will  concur.  And  some  may 
accordingly  be  disposed  to  complain  that  they  caimot 
put  these  works  into  the  hands  of  any  young  person 
under  their  care,  without  a  risk  of  his  imbibing  no- 
tions which  they  think  erroneous.  Tliis  objection,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  especially  felt,  though 
not  always  explicitiy  stated,  by  the  most  decidedly 
antichristian  writers  of  the  present  day.    But  it  should 

be  remembered,  that  Logic  and  Rhetoric  having  no 

—■II  I  ...■■I.  I      I  I        ^..i  ^ 

Tvry  work  was  before  the  public)  as  haTing  declared  the  impouihUUy 
of  making  such  an  Analysis  and  Classification  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Argtunents  as  I  hare  here  laid  before  the  reader.  Such  a  misap- 
prehension  seems  Tery  nnacconntable ;  for  if  I  erer  had  made  such  an 
MMifton»  I  should  have  been»  I  suppose,  the  flrst  peoMm  that  orer 
pcodalmed  the  impossibility  of  something  which  at  the  same  time  he 
profeseed  to  hare  accomplished. 
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proper  enbject-matter  of  their  own,  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  departments  of  knowledge  for  exem- 
plifications of  the  principles  laid  down ;  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  confining  myself  to  the 
most  insipid  truisms,  to  avoid  completely  all  topics  on 
which  there  exists  any  difference  of  opinion.  If,  in 
tiie  course  of  either  work,  I  have  advocated  any  erro- 
neous tenet,  the  obvious  remedy  is,  to  refute  it  I  am 
utterly  unconscious  of  having  in  any  instance  resorted 
to  the  employment  of  fallacy,  or  substituted  declama- 
tion for  argument ;  but  if  any  such  faults  exist,  it  is 
easy  to  expose  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  when 
any  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  student,  he 
should  understand  that  he  is  to  adopt  implicitly  every 
doctrine  contained  in  it,  or  should  not  be  cautioned 
against  any  erroneous  principles  which  it  may  incul- 
cate :  otherwise  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
young  men  what  is  called  a  classical  education,  with- 
out making  them  Pagans. 

That  I  have  avowed  an  assent  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  (thatj  I  believe,  is  the  point  on  which  the 
greatest  soreness  is  felt),  and  that  this  does  inci- 
dentally imply  some  censure  of  those  who  reject  it,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  But  they  again  are  at  liberty, — 
and  they  are  not  backward  in  using  their  liberty,— to 
repel  the  censure,  by  refuting,  if  they  can,  those  evi- 
dences. And  as  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to 
calm  argumentation,  and  abstain  from  insult,  libellous 
personality,  and  falsification  of  facts,  I  earnestly  hope 
no  force  will  ever  be  employed  to  silence  them,  except 
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force  of  argument  I  am  not  one  of  those  jealone 
lovers  of  freedom,  who  would  fain  keep  it  aU  to  them* 
•elves ;  nor  do  I  dread  nltimate  danger  to  the  canse 
of  truth  from  fair  discussion.* 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  in  the  fcwegoing 
words  I  have  put  forth  a  challenge  which  cannot  be 
accepted ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
highest  legal  authorities^  that  ^  Christianity  is  part  of 
the  Law  of  the  Land ; "  and  consequently  any  one 
who  impugns  it,  is  liable  to  prosecution.  What  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  above  legal  maxim,  I  do  not 
profess  to  determine ;  having  never  met  with  any  one 
who  could  explain  it  to  me :  but  evidently  the  mere 
circumstance,  that  we  have  a  ^  Religion  by  Law  e^ 
tablished,"  does  not,  of  itself,  imply  the  illegality  of 
arguing  against  that  Religion.  The  regulations  of 
Trade  and  of  Navigation,  for  instance,  are  unquee- 
tionably  part  of  the  Law  of  the  Land ;  but  the  ques* 
tion  of  their  expediency  is  freely  discussed,  and  fie- 
quently  in  no  very  measured  language ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  any  one's  being  menaced  with  prosecution  for 
censuring  them. 

I  presume  not,  however,  to  decide  what  steps  might, 
legally,  be  taken ;  I  am  looking  only  to  facts  and  prob- 
abilities ;  and  I  feel  a  confident  trust,  as  well  as  hope 
(and  that,  founded  on  experience  of  the  past),  that  no 
legal  penalties  will,  in  fact,  be  incurred  by  temperate, 

•  Sea  Speaeh  on  Jaws'  Beliif  Billt  and  Bamarica  appended  to  tt. 
VoL  of  Traeti^  ften  pp.  410-44S. 
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decent,  argumentative  maintainers  even  of  the  most 
eironeous  opinions. 

To  the  examples  introduced  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  to  the  incidental  remarks  on  several  points,  I  have 
now  made  (1846)  some  .additions,  the  chief  part  of 
which  have  been  also  printed  separately,  for  the  ose 
of  those  who  possess  earlier  editions.  To  some  read- 
ers the  work  may  appear  to  be,  even  yet,  too  scanty 
in  tUs  respect ;  while  others,  again,  may  have  thought 
even  the  former  editions  too  full,  and  too  digressive. 
Bhetoric  having,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  (like 
Logic,)  no  proper  subject-matter  of  its  own,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  draw  the  line  precisely  be- 
tween what  does,  and  what  does  not,  strictly  appertain 
to  it  I  have  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  may 
appear,  to  the  majority  of  students,  relevant,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  acknowledgments  to  many 
kind  friends,  to  whose  judicious  suggestions  and  care- 
ful corrections  I  am  indebted,  both  in  the  original 
composition  of  the  Work,  and  in  the  subsequent  re- 
visions and  enlargements  of  it 
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INTRODUCTION. 

^  1.  Of  Rhetoric  various  definitions  have 
heen  given  hy  different  writers ;  who,  however,      ^•'•ww  d^ 
seem  not  so  much  to  have  disagreed  in  their  ^,       ^ 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  same  thing, 
as  to  have  had  different  things  in  view  while  they  employed 
the  same   term.     Not  only  the  word   Rhetoric    itself,  hut 
also  those  used  in  defining  it,  have  been  taken  in  various 
senses  ;  as  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  word  ''  Art  *' 
in  Cic.  de  Orai.j  where  a  discussion  la  introduced  as  to  the 
applicability  of  that  term  to  Rhetoric ;  manifestly  turning  on 
the  different  senses  in  which  ''  Art  ^^  may  be  understood 

To  enter  into  an  examination  of  all  the  definitions  that 
have  been  given,  would  lead  to  much  uninteresting  and  unin- 
structive  verbal  controversy.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  the  reader 
on  his  guard  against  the  common  error  of  supposmg  that  a 
general  term  has  some  real  object,  properly  corresponding  to 
it,  independent  of  our  conceptions;  —  that,  consequently, 
lome  one  definition  in  every  case  is  to  be  found  which  will 
2*  17 
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comprehend  every  thing  that  is  rightly  designated  by  that 
term ;  —  and  that  all  others  must  be  erroneous :  whereas,  in 
&ct,  it  will  often  happen,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that  both 
the  wider,  and  the  more  restricted  sense  of.  a  term,  will  be 
alike  sanctioned  by  use,  (the  only  competent  authority,)  and 
that  the  consequence  will  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
definitions  employed  ;  none  of  which  perhaps  may  be  fairiy 
chargeable  with  error,  though  none  can  be  framed  that  will 
apply  to  every  acceptation  of  the  term. 

It  is  evident  that  in  its  primary  signification.  Rhetoric  had 
reference  to  public  Speaking  alone,  as  its  etymology  implies. 
But  as  most  of  the  rules  for  Speaking  are  of  course  applica* 
ble  equally  to  Writing,  an  extension  of  the  term  naturally  took 
place ;  and  we  find  even  Aristotle,  the  earliest  systematic 
writer  on  the  subject  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  in- 
cluding in  his  Treatise  rules  for  such  compositions  as  were 
not  intended  to  be  publicly  recited.*  And  even  as  far  as  re* 
lates  to  Speeches,  properly  so  called,  he  takes,  in  the  same 
Treatise,  at  one  time,  a  wider,  and  at  another,  a  more  restrict- 
ed view  of  the  subject ;  including  under  the  term  Rhetoric, 
in  the  opening  of  his  work,  nothing  beyond  the  finding  of 
topics  of  Persuasion,  as  far  as  regards  the  matter  of  what  is 
spoken  ;  and  afterwards  embracing  the  consideration  of  Style, 
Arrangement,  and  Delivery. 

The  Invention  of  Printing,t  by  extending  the  sphere  of 

•  AriBtot.  Bhet»  Book  HI. 

t  Or  rather  of  Paper ;  for  the  inyention  of  printing  ib  too  obvionJi 
not  to  hftye  speedily  followed,  in  a  literary  nation,  the  introduction  of 
a  paper  sufficiently  cheap  to  make  the  art  ayailable.  Indeed  the 
seals  of  the  aadenta  seeai  to  have  been  a  kind  of  stamps  with  which 
they  in  fact  printed  their  names.  But  the  high  price  of  books,  oaused 
by  the  deamess  of  paper,  precluded  the  sale  of  oopiet  except  in  so 
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operation  of  the  Writer,  has  of  courae  contriboted  to  the  ex- 
tension of  those  terms  which,  in  their  primary  significatioo, 
had  reference  to  Speaking  alone.  Many  objects  are  now  ac« 
complished  through  the  medium  of  the  Press,  which  formeriy 
came  under  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Orator ;  and  the 
qualiiicdtions  requisite  for  success  are  so  much  the  same  in 
both  cases,  that  we  apply  the  term  ^  Eloquent  '*  as  readily  to 
a  Writer  as  to  a  Speaker ;  though,  etymologically  considered, 
it  could  only  belong  to  the  latter.  Indeed  *'  Eloquence  *'  is 
often  attributed  even  to  such  compositions, — e,  g.  Historical 
works, — as  have  in  view  an  object  entirely  different  from  any 
that  could  be  proposed  by  an  Orator ;  because  some  part  of 
the  rules  to  be  observed  in  Oratory,  or  rules  analogous  to 
these,  are  applicable  to  such  compositions.  Conformably  to 
this  view,  therefore,  some  writers  have  spoken  of  Rhetoric  as 
the  Art  of  Composition,  universally  ;  or,  with  the  exclusion 
of  Poetry  alone,  as  embracing  all  Prose  composition. 

A  still  wider  extension  of  the  province  of  Rhetoric  has 
been  contended  for  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers ;  who, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  include,  as  belonging  to  the  Art, 
every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
proposed,  introduced  into  their  systems.  Treatises  on  Law, 
Morals,  Politics,  ^zc.,  on  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  was  requisite  to  enable  a  man  to  speak  well  on  them  ; 
and  even  insisted  on  Virtue  *  as  an  essential  qualification  of 
a  perfect  Orator ;  becajuse  a  good  character,  which  can  in  no 
way  be  so  surely  established  as  by  deserving  it,  has  great 
weight  with  the  audience. 

jfNolf  a  «tiiii6«r  tiist  the  ^HMfiii^  of  thsm  woold  hsve  been  a^^ 
then  treniciribing. 
•  See  QuiiiotUian. 
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These  notions  are  combated  by  Aristotle; 

ArituMBcm-  y^^io  attributes  them  either  to  the  ill-cultivated 
•ttTV  of  hitpTtd- 

eceuort.  Understanding  {^na^devata)  of  those  who  main- 

tained them,  or  to  their  arrogant  and  pretending 
disposition  (ilaXopela)  ;  «.  e.  a  desire  to  extol  and  magnify 
the  Art  they  professed.  In  the  present  day,  the  extravagance 
of  such  doctrines  is  so  apparent  to  most  readers,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  take  much  pains  in  refuting  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  very  same  er- 
roneous view  is,  even  now,  of\en  taken  of  Logic ;  *  which 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  kind  of  system  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  on  the  ground  that  Argument  may  be  cm- 
ployed  on  all  subjects,  and  that  no  one  can  argue  well  on  a 
subject  which  he  does  not  understand ;  and  which  has  been 
complained  of  by  others  for  not  supplying  any  such  universal 
instruction  as  its  unskilful  advocates  have  placed  within  its 
province  ;  sucfa  as  in  fact  no  one  Art  or  System  can  possibly 
afford. 

The  error  is  precisely  the  same  in  respect  of  Rhetoric  and 
of  Logic  ;  both  being  instrumental  arts ;  and,  as  such,  appli' 
cable  to  various  kind  of  subject  matter,  which  do  not  properly 
came  under  them. 

So  judicious  an  author  as  Quinctilian  would  not  have  failed 
to  perceive,  had  he  not  been  carried  away  by  an  inordinate 
veneration  for  his  own  Art,  that  as  the  possession  of  building 
materials  is  no  part  of  the  art  of  Architecture,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  build  without  materials,  so,  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  on  which  the  Orator  is  to  speak,  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  though  it  be  essential  to  its  suc- 
cessful employment ;  and  that  though  virtue,  and  the  good 

*  Elements  of  Logic,  Introd. 
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reputation  it  procures,  add  materially  to  the  Speaker^s  influ* 
ence,  they  are  no  more  to  be,  for  that  reason,  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Orator,  as  such,  than  wealth,  rank,  or  a  good 
person,  which  manifestly  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
same  effect. 

In  the  present  day,  however,  the  province  of 
Rhetoric,  in  the  widest  acceptation  that  would 
be  reckoned  admissible,  comprehends  all 
^  Composition  in  Prose ;  '*  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  it  would  be  limited  to  **  Persuasive 
Speaking.'' 

I  propose  in  the  present  work  to  adopt  a  mid- 
dle course  between  these  two  extreme  points ; 
and  to  treat  of  "Argumentative  Composition,'* 
generally  J  and  exclusively ;  considering  Rhetoric  (in  conformity 
with  the  very  just  and  philosophical  view  of  Aristotle)  as  an 
offshoot  from  Logic. 

I  remarked  in  treating  of  that  Science,  that  Reasoning  may 
be  considered  as  applicable  to  two  purposes,  which  I  ventured 
to  designate  respectively  by  the  terms  "Inferring,''  and 
"  Proving ; "  «.  e.  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  by  investiga* 
tion,  and  the  establishment  of  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  another : 
and  I  there  remarked  that  Bacon,  in  his  Organon^  has  laid 
down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  former  of  these  processes, 
and  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rhetoric  :  and 
it  was  added,  that  to  infer  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
office  of  the  Philosopher,  or  the  Judge ;  —  to  prove^  of  the 
Advocate.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood, 
that  Philosophical  works  are  to  be  excluded 


from  the  class  to  which  Rhetorical  rules  are 
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applk^ble ;  for  the  Philosopher  who  under- 
takes, by  writing  or  speaking,  to  convey  his  notions  to  others, 
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assumes,  for  the  time  being,  the  character  of  Advocate  of 
the  doctrines  he  maintains.  The  process  of  investigation 
must  be  supposed  completed,  and  certain  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  that  process,  before  he  begins  to  impart  his  ideas  to 
others  in  a  treatise  or  lecture  ;  the  object  of  which  must  of 
course  be  to  prove  the  justness  of  those  conclusions.  And  in 
doing  this,  he  will  not  always  find  it  expedient  to  adhere  to 
the  same  course  of  reasoning  by  which  his  own  discoveries 
were  origmally  made  ;  other  arguments  may  occur  to  him 
afterwards,  more  clear  or  more  concise,  or  better  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  those  he  addresses.  In  explaining, 
therefore,  and  establishing  the  truth,  he  may  often  have  occa- 
sion for  rules  of  a  different  kind  from  those  employed  in  its 
discovery.  Accordingly,  when  I  remarked,  in  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  that  it  is  a  common  fault,  for  those  engaged  in 
Philosophical  and  Theological  inquiries,  to  forget  their  own  pe- 
culiar office,  and  assume  that  of  the  Advocate,  improperly,  this 
caution  is  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  process  of /orm- 
ing  their  own  opinions  ;  not  as  excluding  them  from  advocat- 
ing, by  all  fair  arguments,  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived  by  candid  investigation.  But  if  this  candid  investiga- 
tion do  not  take  place  in  the  first  instance,  no  pains  that  they 
may  bestow  in  searching  for  arguments,  will  have  any  tenden- 
cy to  insure  their  attainment  of  truth.  If  a  man  begins 
(as  is  too  plainly  a  frequent  mode  of  proceeding)  by  hastily 
adopting,  or  strongly  leaning  to,  some  opinion  which  suits  his 
inclination,  or  which  is  sanctioned  by  some  authority  that  he 
blindly  venerates,  and  then  studies  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
not  as  an  Investigator  of  Truth,  but  as  an  Advocate  laboring 
to  prove  his  point,  his  talents  and  his  researches,  whatever 
effect  they  may  produce  in  making  converts  to  his  notions, 
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will  avail  nothing  in  enlightening  his  own  judgment,  and  aecoi^ 
ing  him  from  error.* 

Composition^  however,  of  the  Argumentative  kind,  may  be 
considered  (as  has  been  above  stated)  as  coming  under  the 
province  of  Rhetoric.  And  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the  less 
open  to  objection,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  dis- 
cussions that  can  be  deemed  superfluous,  even  by  those  who 
may  choose  to  consider  Rhetoric  in  the  most  restricted  sense, 
as  relating  only  to  '*  Persuasive  Speaking ;  '*  since  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  Argument  must  be,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the  basis 
of  Persuasion. 

I  propose  then  to  treat,  first  and  principally, 
of  the  Discovery  of  Arguments,  and  of  their      ^^^^^  '^mUu 
Arrangement;  secondly,  to  lay  down  some 
Rules  respecting  the  excitement  and  management  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  Passions^  (including  every  kind  of 
Feeling,  Sentiment,  or  Emotion,)  with  a  view  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  any  object  proposed,  —  principally.  Persuasion,  in 
the  strict  sense,  t.  e.  the  influencing  of  the  Will  ;  thirdly,  to 
ofier  some  remarks  on  Sttls  ;  and,  fourthly,  to  treat  of 
Elocution. 

^  2.  It  may  be  expected  that,  before  I  pro* 
ceed  to  treat  of  the  Art  in  question,  I  should         njkmrif 
present  the  reader  with  a  sketch  of  its  history. 
Little,  however,  is  required  to  be  said  on  this  head,  because 
the  present  is  not  one  of  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
we  can  trace  with  interest  a  progressive  improvement  from 
age  to  age.    It  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  more  atten- 
tion   appears    to    have  been   paid,  and   in  which  greater 
proficiency  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  in  the  earliest 

•  See  Essay  on  the  Lore  of  Truth,  2d  Series. 
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days  of  Science  and  Literature)  than  at  any 
subsequent  period.    Among  the  ancients,  Aris- 
totle, the  earliest  whose  works  are  extant,  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  also  the  best  of  the  systematic  writers  on  Rhet- 
oric.    Cicero  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among 
Cicero^ 

the  number ;  for  he  delighted  so  much  more  m 

the  practice,  than  in  the  theory,  of  his  art,  that  he  is  perpetu- 
ally drawn  off  from  the  rigid  philosophical  analysis  of  its 
principles,  into  discursive  declamations,  always  eloquent  in- 
deed, and  often  highly  interesting,  but  adverse  to  regularity 
of  system,  and  frequently  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  practical 
student  as  to  the  Philosopher.     He  abounds  indeed  with  excel- 
lent practical  remarks ;  though  the  best  of  them  are  scattered 
up  and  down  his  works  with  much  irregularity :  but  his  pre- 
cepts, though  of  great  weight  as  being  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, are  not  often  traced  up  by  him  to  first  principles  ;  and 
we  are  frequently  left  to  guess,  not  only  on  what  basis  his 
rules  are  grounded,  but  in  what  cases  they  are  applicable. 
Of  this  latter  defect  a  remarkable  instance  will  be  hereafter 
cited.* 
(hUnetiUan        Quinctilian  is  indeed  a  systematic  writer ;  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  much  extended 
the  philosophical  views  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department 
0  possessed  much  good  sense,  but  this  was  tinctured  with 
P«^try;--with    that    pretension  (dAoCoyete,  as  Aristotle 
Is  n)  which  extends  to  an  extravagant  degree  the  province 
Of  the  art  which  he  professes.     A  great  part  of  his  work  in- 
TtwtV^^  ''''  Education,  generally;  in  the  conduct 

!_!!!1!^^  «^en  long  after  the 
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dowoM  of  the  Bapublio  had  cut  off  the  Qmtor  fiom  the 
hopes  of  attaining,  through  the  meani  of  this  quaKllcatioci, 
the  highest  political  importance,  that  he  who  was  nominally 
a  Piofeflsor  of  Rhetoric,  had  in  &ct  the  most  important 
branches  of  instruction  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Uany  valuable  maxims  however  are  to  be  found  in  dusan* 
thor ;  but  he  wanted  the  profundity  of  thought  and  power  of 
AnaljTsis  which  Aristotle  possessed. 

The  writers  on  Rhetoric  among  the  ancients  whose  woifcs 
are  lost,  seem  to  have  been  numerous ;  but  most  of  them  ap» 
pear  to  have  confined  themselves  to  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  have  been  occupied,  as  Aristode  com* 
plains,  with  the  minor  details  of  style  and  arrsngement,  and 
with  the  sophistical  tricks  and  petty  artifices  of  the  Pleader, 
instead  of  giving  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 


Among  the  modems,  few  writers  of  ability  have  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  subject ;  and  but  litde  has  been  added, 
either  in  respect  of  matter,  or  of  system,  to  what  the  ancients 
have  left  us.  Bacon's  ^' Antii^^ta*'  however,  „ 
»-  the  Rhetorical  commonplaces, »-  are  a  won- 
derful  specimen  of  acuteness  of  thought  and  pointed  con- 
ciseness of  expression.  I  have  accordingly  placed  a  selec- 
tion of  them  in  the  Appendix.* 

It  were  most  unjust  in  this  place  to  leave  un- 
'  noticed  Dr.  CampbeU's  "  Philosophy  of  Rhet^      <^««pWr- 
oricj  ^'  a  work  which  has  not  obtained  indeed  so  high  a  de* 
gree  of  popular  favor  as  Dr.  Blair's  once  en-        ^^^^^ 
joyed,  but  is  incomparably  superior  to  it,  not 
only  in  depth  of  thought  and  ingenious  original  research,  but 

•  See  Appendiz,  [A.] 
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•hom  pnuMMdntitity  to  the  student  The  title  of  Dr.  Cenip- 
bell*s  voffk  has  perhaps  deterred  many  readem,  who  ha?e 
cctocluded  it  to  be  more  abtftrase  and  kes  popular  in  its  char- 
sdor  than  it  really  is.  Amidst  much  however  that  is  readily 
understood  by  any  moderately  inlettigent  reader,  there  is  much 
sd»  that  calli  Ibr  some  eaoertioA  of  thongfait,  which  the  indo- 
lanoe  of  most  readers  leHases  to  bestow.  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  also  in  some  instances  perplexes  his  readers 
by  being  perphnced  himself,  and  bewildered  m  the  diseus- 
skm  of  questioai  through  which  he  does  not  clearly  see  his 
way.  His  graat  defect,  which  not  only  leads  him  into  oc* 
easional  enors,  but  leaves  many  of  his  best  ideas  but  imper- 
fwtly  developed,  is  his  ignorance  and  utter  misconceptioa 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  Logic ;  on  which  some  remariis 
are  made  in  my  Treatise  on  that  Science.  Bhetoric  being  in 
truth  an  offshoot  of  Logic,  that  Rhetorician  must  labor  un« 
der  great  disadvantages  who  is  not  only  ill  acquainted  with 
that  system,  but  also  utterly  unconscious  of  his  deficiency. 

§  9.  From  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  Rhetoric,  two 
questions  natumlly  suggest  themselves,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  very  closely  connected  together :  first, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  careHil  and  extensive  cultivation, 
among  the  ancients,  of  an  Art  which  the  moderns  have 
comparatively  neglected ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  former 
or  the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  wiser  in  this  re- 
spect ;  —  in  other  words,  whether  Rhetoric  be  ttarth  any  dil- 
igent cultivation. 

With  regard  to  the  fivsit  of  these  questions, 
euUi^a^f  ^^  answer  generally  given  is,  that  the  nature 
mkttorie  b^tkt  of  the  Government  in  the  ancient  deraocratical 
eiMMiKt.  States  caused  a  demand  for  public  speakers, 

and  for  such  speakers  as  should  be  able  to  gain  influence  not 
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only  wilii  educated  peracnM  in  daipMnoiiito  dolftenlioa,  InH 
with  a  pKHniaciioua  multitude  ;  and  accordiiigly  it  iaiemaiked 
that  the  extinction  of  liberty  brought  with  it«  or  at  least  bfovf^ 
aAer  it,  the  decline  of  Eloquence ;  as  is  justly  vemaifced  (tfaeiagli 
in  a  courtly  form)  by  the  author  of  the  dialogue  on  Oraleryi 
which  passes  underthe  name  of  Tackus :  ^*  What  need  is  thHM 
of  long  discouiaes  in  the  Senate,  when  the  best  of  its  membeit 
speedily  come  to  an  agieement  ?  or  of  numerous  hafaagnea 
to  the  people,  when  delibemtions  on  public  afiairs  aie  eon* 
ducted,  not  by  a  multitude  of  unskilled  persons,  but  by  a  sia> 
gle  individual,  and  that,  the  wisest  ?  '*  * 

This  account  of  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  cofreot  as  fiur  as 
it  goes ;  but  the  importance  of  public  speaking  is  so  great,  ia 
our  own,  and  all  other  countries  that  are  not  under  a  despotao 
Government,  that  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  study  of  RfaeW 
one  seems  to  require  some  further  explanation.  Part  of  this 
explanation  may  be  supplied  by  the  consideration  that  tbs 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  anciento  and  oussslvas 
is  not  so  great  in  reality  as  in  appearance.  When  the  oti/jr 
way  of  addressing  the  Public  was  by  omtions, 
and  when  all  political  measures  were  debated  .  ^^  meimU$ 
m  popular  assembues,  the  characters  of  Orator,  i/^^  rmi^n. 
Author,  and  Politician,  almost  entiraly  coincid- 
ed ;  he  who  would  communicate  his  ideas  to  the  worid,  or 
would  gain  political  power,  and  carry  his  legislative  schemes 
into  effect,  was  necessarily  a  Speaker ;  since,  as  Pericles  is 
made  to  remark  by  Thucydides,  **  one  who  forms  a  judgment 
on  any  point,  but  cannot  explain  himself  clearly  to  the  people^ 

•  "  Quid  enizn  opus  est  longis  in  Senatu  8ententiis»  cmn  opthnl  cito 
oonientiant  ?  quid,  multii  apod  popvltun  oondoBibiii,  <mm  de  Repab- 
lioa  non  imperiti  st  malti  delibeve&t^  ted  sspiintiMimiu,  et  usras  ? " 
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might  as  well  have  nevdr  thought  at  all  on  the  suhject*^* 
The  consequence  was,  that  almost  all  who  sought,  and  all 
who  professed  to  ^ve,  instruction,  in  the  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings,  comhined 
these,  in  their  minds  and  in  their  practice,  with  the  study  of 
Rhetoric,  which  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  all  such  at- 
tainments ;  and  in  time  the  Rhetorical  writers  (of  whom 
Aristotle  makes  that  complaint)  came  to  consider  the  Science 
of  Legislation  and  of  Politics  in  general,  as  a  part  of  their 
own  Art 

Much  therefore  of  what  was  formerly  studied  under  the 
name  of  Rhetoric,  is  still,  under  other  names,  as  generally 
and  as  diligently  studied  as  ever.  Much  of  what  we  now 
call  Literature  or  ^^  Belles  Lettres/'  was  formerly  included  in 
what  the  ancients  called  Rhetorical  studies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  a  great  difference,  though 
less,  as  I  have  said,  than  might  at  first  sight  appear,  does  ex- 
ist between  the  ancients  and  the  modems  in  this  point ; — that 
what  is  strictly  and  properly  called  Rhetoric,  is  much  less 
studied,  at  least  less  systematically  studied,  now,  than  former- 
ly. Perhaps  this  also  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstances  which  have  been  just  noticed.  Such 
is  the  distrust  excited  by  any  suspicion  of  Rhe- 
Duaoowalof  torical  artifice,  that  every  speaker  or  writer 
iM  imtmg  ths  ^^®  ^  anxious  to  carry  his  point,  endeavors  to 
modenu.  disown  or  to  keep  out  of  sight  any  superiority 

of  skill ;  and  wishes  to  be  considered  as  relying 
rather  on  the  strength  of  his  cause,  and  the  soundness  of  his 
views,  than  on  his  ingenuity  and  expertness  as  an  advocate. 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  those  who  have  paid  the  greatest  and 

•  Thuqrdides,  Book  JI.    See  the  Motto. 
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the  most  MweeoBful  attention  to  the  etody  of  Conpodtioo 
and  of  Elocution,  are  so  far  from  encouraging  othera  by  ex- 
ample or  recommendation  to  engage  in  the  tame  punuit,  that 
they  labor  rather  U>  conceal  and  diaaTow  their  own  proficien- 
cy ;  and  thus  theoretical  rulea  are  decried,  even  by  those  wha 
owe  the  moat  to  them.  Whereas  among  the  ancients,  tlw 
same  cause  did  not,  for  the  reasons  lately  mentioned,  operate 
to  the  same  extent ;  since,  however  careful  any  speaker  mi^ 
be  to  disown  the  artifices  of  Rhetoric,  properly  so  called, 
he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  himself,  geneiallyf 
a  student,  or  a  proficient,  in  an  Art  which  was  undeislood  to 
include  the  elements  of  Political  wisdom. 

§  4.  With  regard  to  the  other  question  pro-  . 

posed,  viz.  concerning  the  utility  of  Khetoric,       juketorU, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  divides  itself  into 
two;   first,  whether  Omtorical  ddll  be,  on  the  whole,  % 
public  benefit,  or  evil ;   and  secondly,  whether  any  aftifi* 
cial  system  of  Rules  is  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  IhsU 
skill. 

The  former  of  these  questions  was  eagerly  debated  among 
the  ancients ;  on  the  latter,  but  little  doubt  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted. With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  slate  of  these  qusstisAs 
seems  nearly  reversed.  It  seems  gsneratty  admitted  thai  skill 
in  Composition  and  in  speaking,  liable  as  it  evidently  is  to 
labuse,  is  to  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  advantageous  to 
the  Public  ;  because  that  liability  to  abuse  is,  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  case,  to  be  considexeit  as  conchuive  against 
^  utility  of  any  kind  of  art,  fkeuhy,  or  piofessioa ;— b^ 
cause  the  evil  ejects  of  misdirected  power  require  diaf  eqasi 
powers  should  be  armyed  on  the  opposite  side ;  —  and  be- 
cause truth,  having  an  intrinsic  superiority  over  falsehood, 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  when  the  skill  of  the  contending 
8» 
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parties  is  equal ;  which  will  be  the  more  likely  to  take  place^ 
the  more  widely  such  skill  is  diffused.* 

^^^^  But  many,  perhaps  most  persons,  are  inclined 

9itppoted  to  he  ^  t^^  opinion  that  Eloquence,  either  in  writing 
mm^hmg  thai  or  speaking,  is  either  a  natural  gift,  or,  at  least, 
•"••''^  *•  is  to  be  acquired  by  mere  practice,  and  is  not 

to  be  attained  or  improved  by  any  system  of 
rules.  And  this  opinion  is  favored  not  least  by  those  (as  has 
been  just  observed)  whose  own  experience  would  enable  them 
to  decide  very  differently ;  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  practicaHy  adopted.  Most  persons,  if  not  left 
entirely  to  the  disposal  of  chance  in  respect  of  this  branch  of 
education,  are  at  least  left  to  acquire  what  they  can  by  prao 
ttce,  such  as  school  or  college  exercises  afford,  without  much 
care  being  taken  to  initiate  them  systematically  into  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Art ;  and  that,  frequently,  not  so  much  from 
negligence  in  the  conductors  of  education,  as  from  their 
doubts  of  the  utility  of  any  such  regular  system. 

It  certainly  must   be  admitted,  that  rules 
tmt  qfrvAu.     ^^^  constructed  on  broad  philosophical  princi- 
ples, are  more  likely  to  cramp  than  to  assist 
the  operations  of  our  faculties ; »-  that  a  pedantic  display  of 
technical  skill  is  more  detrimental  in  this  than  in  any  other 


•  Axist.  Hhttt,  Ch.  I.  —  He  might  have  gone  ftiriher ;  for  it  will 
Terj  often  happen  that,  before  a  popular  audience,  ^grmUr  degree  of 
■kill  is  requisite  for  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  than  of  iUaehood. 
These  are  oases  in  which  the  arguments  which  liemost  on  the  surface, 
and  are^  to  inperflcialreasonen,  the  most  easily  set  forth  in  a  plausible 
form,  are  those  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  often  difficult  to  a  Writer, 
and  still  more,  to  a  Speaker,  to  point  out  and  exhibit,  in  their  !\ill 
strength,  the  delieate  distinctioiis  on  which  truth  sometimes  de» 
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pursuit,  since  by  exciting  distrust,  it  counteracts  the  Tery  pur- 
pose of  it ;  —  that  a  system  of  rules  imperfectly  comprehend* 
ed,  or  not  familiarized  by  practice,  will  (while  that  continues 
to  be  the  case)  prove  rather  an  impediment  than  a  help ;  as 
indeed  will  be  found  in  all  other  arts  likewise ;  »-and  that  no 
system  can  be  expected  to  equalize  men  whose  natural  powen 
are  difierent.  But  none  of  these  concessions  at  all  invalidate 
the  positions  of  Aristotle ;  that  some  succeed  better  than  oth- 
ers in  explaining  their  opinions,  and  bringing  over  othen  to 
them ;  and  that,  not  merely  by  superiority  of  natural  gifts, 
but  by  acquired  habit ;  and  that  consequently  if  we  can  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  this  superior  success,  —  the  means  by 
which  the  desired  end  is  attained  by  all  who  do  attain  it,  — » 
we  shall  be  in  possession  of  rules  capable  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  which  is,  says  he,  the  proper  office  of  an  Art*  Ex- 
perience so  plainly  evinces,  what  indeed  we  might  naturally 
be  led  antecedently  to  conjecture,  that  a  right  judgment  on 
any  subject  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  skill  in  effecting 
conviction,  —  nor  the  ability  to  discover  truth,  by  a  facility  in 
explaining  it,  —  that  it  might  be  matter  of  wonder  how  any 
doubt  should  ever  have  existed  as  to  the  possibility  of  devis- 
ing, and  the  utility  of  employing,  a  System  of  Rules  for  **  Ar- 
gumentative Composition'^  generally ;  distinct  from  any  sys- 
tem conversant  about  the  subject  matter  of  each  composition. 

I  have  remarked  in  the  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy  (Lect  9),  that "  some  persons  com*       ^^^owMge  of 
plain,  not  altogether  without  reason,  of  the  pre-    y^  logical  inoc- 
vailing  ignorance  of  facts,  relative  to  this  and    euraey, 
to  many  other  subjects  ;  and  yet  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  parties  censured,  though  possessed  of  less 

*  ^Ont^  IotI  rtx^t  f^ov.  —  JRhet.  Book  I.  Ch.  L 
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knowledge  than  they  ought  to  have,  yet  posfless  more  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with.  Their  deficiency  in  arranging 
and  applying  their  knowledge,  —  in  comhining  facts,  —  and 
correctly  deducing  and  employing  general  principles,  shall  be 
greater  than  their  ignorance  of  facts.  Now  to  attempt  reme- 
dying this  fault  by  imparting  to  them  additional  knowledge,-— 
to  confer  the  advantage  of  wider  experience  on  those  who 
have  not  the  power  of  profiting  by  experience, —  is  to  attempt 
enlarging  the  prospect  of  a  shortrsigfated  man  by  bringing  him 
to  the  top  of  a  hill. 

**  In  the  tale  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  where  the  two  boys 
are  described  as  amusing  themselves  with  building  a  hovel 
with  their  own  hands,  they  lay  poles  horizontally  on  the  top, 
and  cover  them  with  straw,  so  as  to  make  a  flat  roof :  of 
course  the  rain  comes  through ;  and  Master  Merton  then  ad- 
vises to  lap  an  more  straw :  but  Sandford,  the  more  intelligent 
boy,  remarks  that  as  long  as  the  roof  is  flat,  the  rain  must, 
sooner  or  later,  soak  through ;  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  make 
a  new  arrangement^  and  form  the  roof  sloping.  Now  the 
idea  of  enlightening  incorrect  reasoners  by  additional  knowU 
edge,  is  an  error  similar  to  that  of  the  flat  roof ;  it  is  merely 
laying  on  more  etraw :  they  ought  first  to  be  taught  the 
right  way  of  mimng  the  roof.  Of  couise  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary ;  so  is  straw  to  thatch  the  roof;  but  no  quantity  of  ma- 
terials will  supply  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  build. 

«^  I  believe  it  to  be  a  prevailing  fault  of  the  present  day, 
not  indeed  to  seek  too  much  for  knowledge,  but  to  trust  to  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  as  a  suhstitute  for  accuracy  in  the  logical 
processes.  Had  Bacon  lived  in  the  present  day,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  would  have  made  his  chief  complaint  against  un- 
methodized  inquiry  and  illogical  reasoning.  Certainly  he 
would  not  have  complaioed  of  Dialectics  as  corrupting  Philos- 
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opby.  To  guard  now  against  the  erib  pieralent  in  kU  time, 
would  be  to  fortify  a  town  against  battering*rains,  instead  of 
against  cannon.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  even  that  abuse 
of  Dialectics  which  he  complains  of,  was  rather  an  error  con- 
nected with  the  reasoning  process  than  one  arising  from  a 
want  of  iorawledge.  Men  were  led  U>  false  conclusions,  not 
through  mere  ignorance,  but  from  hastily  assuming  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  data  they  reasoned  from,  without  sufficient 
grounds.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  reyolution  brought 
about  in  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  not  the  efed^  but  the 
sotite,  of  increased  knowledge  of  physical  facts :  it  was  not 
that  men  were  taught  to  think  correctly  by  having  new  phe- 
nomena brought  to  light ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  discovered 
new  phenomena  in  canuquenee  of  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phizing.^' 

It  is  probable  that  the  existing  prejudices  on  the  present  sub- 
ject may  be  traced  in  great  measure  to  the  imperfect  or  incor- 
rect notions  of  some  writers,  who  have  either  confined  their 
attention  to  trifling  minutiie  of  style,  or  at  least  have  in  some 
respect  &iled  to  take  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of 
the  principles  of  the  Art  One  distinction  especially  is  to  be 
clearly  laid  down  and  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
would  form  a  correct  idea  of  those  principles ;  vix»  the  dis- 
tinction already  noticed  in  the  '^  ElemenU  of  Logic^^  between 
an  Art,  and  the  Art  ^^An  Art  of  Beasonidg^'  would  imply, 
*^  a  Method  or  System  of  Rules  by  the  observance  of  which 
one  may  reason  correctly ; ''  ^  the  Art  of  Beasoning  *'  would 
imply  a  System  of  Rules  to  which  every  one  do€M  conform 
(whether  knowingly,  or  not,)  who  reasons  correctly:  and 
such  is  Logic,  considered  as  an  Art 

In  like  manner  ^'  an  Art  of  Composition  *'  would  imply  ^^  a 
System  of  Rules  by  which  a  good  Composition  may  be  pro- 
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duced ; "  "  the  Art  of  Compomtiwi,"— "  sudk 
/brmMi  «yti0if»  ^^  ^  every  good  Compositioa  must  con* 
doet  not  eramp  form  to,"  whether  the  author  of  it  had  them 
the  natural         ^  hjg  min^j  q,  qq^,    Qf  the  former  chaiacter 


appear  to  have  heen  (among  others)  many  of 
the  Logical  and  Rhetorical  Systems  of  Aristotle^s  predeces^ 
sors  in  those  departments.  He  himself  evidently  takes  the 
other  and  more  philosophical  view  of  both  branches  :  as  ap- 
pears (in  the  case  of  Rhetoric)  both  from  the  plan  he  sets  out 
with,  that  of  investigating  the  causes  of  the  success  of  all 
who  do  succeed  in  effecting  conviction,  and  from  seveml  pas- 
sages occurring  in  various  parts  of  his  treatise ;  which  indi- 
cate how  sedulously  he  was  on  his  guard  to  conform  to  that 
plan.  Those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  important  distinc- 
tion just  alluded  to,  are  often  disposed  to  feel  wonder,  if  not 
weariness,  at  his  reiterated  remarks,  that  ^'  aU  men  effect  per- 
suasion either  in  this  way  or  in  that ; "  '*  it  is  mpossihh  to 
attain  such  and  such  an  object  in  any  other  way,"  dsc. ;  which 
doubtless  were  intended  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  nature 
of  his  design ;  m%*  not  to  teach  an  Art  of  Rhetoric,  but  ike 
Art ;  not  to  instruct  <them  merely  how  conviction  might  be 
produced,  but  how  it  miul,^ 

If  this  distinction  wero  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  teach- 
er and  by  the  learner  of  Rhetoric,  we  should  no  longer  hear 
complaints  of  the  natural  powers  being  fettered  by  the  for- 
malities of  a  System ;  since  no  such  complaint  can  lie 
against  a  System  whose  rules  are  drawn  from  the  invariable 
practice  of  all  who  succeed  in  attaining  their  proposed  object. 

No  one  would  expect  that  the  study  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds^s  lectures  would  cramp  the  genius  of  the  painter.    No 

«  See  Appendix,  Note  [AA.] 
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one  complaiiis  of  the  ralesof  Gfunmar  as  fattering  Langimge ; 
because  it  is  undefstood  diat  coitect  uee  10  not  founded  on 
Gtammar,  but  Grammar  on  oorreet  nee.  A  juat  aystem  of 
Logie  or  of  Rhetoric  is  analogous,  in  tiiiareqieet,  to  Gtammar. 

One  may  still  hoirever  sometimes  hear —      _ 
though  leas,  now,  than  a  few  3re&re  back  »- the 


hackneyed  objections  against  Logic  and  Rhet- 
oric, and  even  Grammar  also.  Cicero  has  been  gravely  cited 
(as  Aristotle  mi|^t  have  been  also,  in  the  passage  just  above 
alluded  to,  in  his  very  treatise  en  Rhetoric)  to  testify  that 
ihetorical  rules  are  derived  from  the  practice  of  Oratory, 
and  not  vice  vena ;  and  that  consequently  thera  must  have 
been — as  there  still  is— such  a  thing  as  a  speaker  ignorant 
of  those  rules.  A  drayman,  we  are  told,  will  taunt  a  com- 
rade by  saying,  •♦you're  a  pretty  fellow,*'  without  having 
learned  that  he  is  employing  the  figure  called  Irony  ;  and  may 
employ  **  will  "  and  "  shall "  correctly,  without  being  able  to 
explain  the  principle  that  guides  him.  And  it  might  have 
been  added,  that  perhaps  he  will  go  home  whistling  a  tune, 
though  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  a  Note ;  that  he  will  stir 
his  fire,  without  knowing  that  he  is  employing  the  first  kind  of 
Lever ;  *  and  that  he  will  set  his  kettle  on  it  to  boil,  though 

*  It  ii  a  curious  oircamstance,  that  no  longvr  ago  than  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  Mathematieal  Studies  were  a  common  topic  of 
contemptuous  ridicule  among  those  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  just  as  is 
the  case,  to  a  oertahi  extent,  even  now,  with  Logic  (induding  great 
part  of  the  matter  treated  of  in  this  volume),  with  Political  Eoono* 
my,  and  some  others.  Pope  speaks  of  what  he  caUs  •<  mad  MathSsis," 
as  "nmning  round  the  circle"  and  ''finding  it  square ! "  One  may 
find  also  among  the  fugitive  poetry  of  his  times,  descriptions  of  a 
Mathematician  as  something  between  fbol  and  madman.  And  Swift's 
Voyage  to  Laputa  evinces  his  utter  eottfmpt  in  such  studiss,  and 
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ignorant  of  the  theory  of  Caloric,  and  of  all  the  technical  to- 
cahalary  of  Chemistry.  In  short,  of  the  two  premises  requi- 
site for  the  conclusion  contended  for,  the  one  about  which 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  is  dwelt  on  and  elaborately 
proved ;  and  the  other,  which  is  very  disputable,  is  tacitly  as- 
sumed. That  the  S3rstems  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Mu 
sic,  Mechanics,  dec.,  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  prac 
tice  of  speaking,  singing,  dec.,  which  no  one  ever  did  or  can 
doubt,  is  earnestly  insisted  on ;  but  that  every  system  of  which 
this  can  be  said  must  consequently  be  mere  useless  triflingi 
which  is  at  least  a  paradox,  is  quietly , taken  for  granted ;  or« 
at  least,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  established,  by  repeats 
ing,  in  substance,  the  poet*s  remark,  that 

*<  •    .     .    .    aU  a  Bhetoridaa's  rules 
But  teach  him  how  to  name  hia  tools : " 

and  by  observing  that,  for  the  most  difficult  points  of  all,  natu- 
ral  genius  and  experience  must  do  every  thing,  and  Sjrstems 
of  Art  nothing. 

Ukewiae  hit  utter  ignoaraaoe  of  them.  He  ridiculee  the  Lspataas  for 
having  their  bread  cut  into  <*  Cycloids  $ "  which  he  conceived  to  be 
the  name  of  a  aoiid  figure ;  and  he  (Newton's  contemporary)  indicates 
his  conviction  that  the  Aristotelian  System  of  Astronomy  was  on  a 
level  with  all  others,  and  that  various  systems  would  alwayv  be  snc- 
cessively  coming  into  fuhion  and  going  out  again,  liiie  modes  of 
dress. 

Kow»  the  case  is  altered,  as  fur  as  regards  mathematical  pursniCi ; 
which  are  respected  even  by  those  not  versed  in  them :  but  those  other 
sdenoes  above  referred  to,  though  studied  by  a  very  considerable  and 
daily  increasing  number,  are  still  sneered  at,  —  as  was  formerly  the 
case  with  Mathematics,  —  by  many  of  those  who  have  not  studied 
them  (including  some  mathematietans),  and  who  know  no  more  of 
the  satject  than  Swift  dad  of  CyeUrids. 
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To  this  latter  remark  it  might  have  been  added,  that  m  w 
department  can  Systems  of  Art  equalize  men  of  different  de- 
grees of  original  ability  and  of  experience ;  or  teach  us  to 
accompli^  all  that  is  aimed  at  No  System  of  Agriculture 
can  create  Land  ;  nor  can  the  Art  Bfilitary  teach  us  to  produce, 
like  Cadmus,  armed  soldiers  out  of  the  Earth ;  though  Land, 
and  Soldiers,  are  as  essential  to  the  practice  of  these  Arts,  as 
the  well<4nown  preliminary  admonition  in  the  Cookery-book, 
"  first  take  your  carp,'*  is  to  the  culinary  art  Nor  can  all 
the  books  that  erer  were  written  bring  to  a  lerel  with  a  man 
of  military  genius  and  experience,  a  person  of  ordinary  abil- 
ity who  has  never  seen  service. 

As  for  the  remark  about  **  naming  one's  tools,''  which  — 
with  fair  allowance  for  poetical  exaggeration  —  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  near  the  truth,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if 
an  inference  be  thence  drawn  of  the  uselessness  of  being  thus 
provided  with  names^  we  must  admit,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
that  it  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  a  carpenter,  or  any  other 
mechanic,  to  have  no  names  for  the  several  operations  of  «ats- 
ing^planing^  borings  dec.,  in  which  he  is  habitually  engaged, 
or  for  the  tools  with  which  he  performs  them ;  and  in  like 
manner,  that  it  would  also  be  no  loss  to  be  without  names— 
or  without  precise,  appropriate,  and  brief  names  —  for  the 
various  articles  of  dress  and  furniture  that  we  use, —  for  the 
limbs  and  other  bodily  organs,  and  the  plants,  animals,  and 
other  objects  around  us  ;  -—  in  short,  that  it  would  be  little  or 
no  evil  to  have  a  Language  as  imperfect  as  Chinese,  or  no 
Language  at  all. 

The  simple  truth  is,  tbchnical  tbeks  are 
a  PAST  OF  LANGUAGE.     Now  any  portion  of 
one's  Language  that  relates  to  employments  and  situations 
foreign  from  our  own,  there  is  little  need  to  be  acquainted 
4 
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with.  Nautical  terms,  e.  ^.  it  is  little  loss  to  a  laodinan  to  be 
ignorant  of;  though,  to  a  sailor,,  they  are  as  needful  as  any 
part  of  Language  is  to  any  one.  And  again,  a  deficiency  in 
the  proper  Language  of  some  one  department,  even  though 
one  we  are  not  wholly  unconcerned  in,  is  not  felt  as  a  very 
heavy  inconvenience.  But  if  it  were  absolutely  no  disadvan- 
tage at  all,  then,  it  is  plain  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  still 
Jiarther  deficiency  of  a  like  character;  and  ultimately  we 
should  arrive  at  the  absurdity  whoxe  noticed, — the  uselessness 
of  Language  altogether. 

But  though  this  is  an  absurdity  which  all 
"^^iJ***^  would  perceive,  —  though  none  would  deny 
the  importance  of  Language, — the  ftill  ex- 
tent and  real  character  of  that  importance  is  far  from  being 
universally  understood.  There  are  still  (as  is  remarked  in 
the  Logic,  Introd.  §  5.)  many,  —  though  I  believe  not  near  so 
many  as  a  few  years  back,  -—  who,  if  questioned  on  the  sub* 
ject,  would  answer  that  the  use  of  Language  is  to  commiciii- 
eate  our  thoughts  to  each  other ;  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
Man :  the  truth  being  that  that  use  of  Language  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Man,  though  enjoyed  by  him  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  by  the  Brutes ;  while  that  which  does  distinguish  Man 
from  Brute,  is  another,  and  quite  distinct,  use  of  Language, 
viz,  as  an  instrument  of  thought^  —  a  system  of  Creneral- 
Signs,  without  which  the  Seasoning  process  could  not  be  con- 
ducted. The  full  importance,  consequently,  of  Language, 
and  of  precise  technical  Language,  —  of  havbg  accurate  and 
well-defined  '*  names  for  one's  tools,"  —  can  never  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who  still  cling  to  the  theory  of  ^'  Ideas ;  '^ 
those  imaginary  objects  of  thought  in  the  mind,  of  which 
**  Common-terms  "  are  merely  the  names,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  what  I  am  convinced 
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b  impossible  ;  to  carry  on  a  train  of  Reasomng  without  the 
use  of  Language,  or  of  any  Greneral-Signs  whatever. 

But  each,  in  proportion  as  he  the  more  fully*  embraces  the 
doctrine  of  Nominalism^  and  consequently  understands  the 
xeal  character  of  Language,  will  become  the  better  qualified 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  an  accurate  system  of  nomen- 
elature. 

§  5.  The  chief  reason  probably  for  the  ex- 
isting prejudice  agamst  technical  systems  of      comnoaiUM 
composition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cramped, 
meagre,  and  feeble  character  of  most  of  such  essays,  dec., 
as  are  avowedly  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  any  such 
system.    It  should  be  remembered,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  that  these  are  almost  invariably  the  productions  of 
learners;  it  being  usual  for  those  who  have  attained  pro- 
ficiency, either  to  write  without  thinking  of  any  rules,  or  to 
be  desirous,  (as  has  been  said,)  and,  by  their  increased  ez- 
pertness,  able,  to  conceal  their  employment  of  art.    Now  it 
is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  system  of  rules, — 
those  of  a  drawing  master  for  instance, — from  the  first  awk- 
ward sketches  of  tyros  in  the  art. 

Still  less  would  it  be  fair  te  judge  of  one  system  from  the 
ill  success  of  another,  whose  rules  were  framed,  (as  is  the 
case  with  those  ordinarily  laid  down  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Composition)  on  narrow,  unphilosophical,  and  erroneous 
principles. 

But    the  circumstance  which  has  mainly 
tended  to  produce  the  complaint  alluded  to,     ,  CMmqfn^ 
is,  that  in  this  case  the  reverse  take  splace  of    comporition    of 
the  plan  pursued  in  the  learning  of  other  arts ;    0xerei$et, 
in  which  it  is  usual  to  begin,  for  the  sake  of 
practice,  with  what  is  easiest :  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  tyro 
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has  usually  a  harder  task  assigned  him,  and  one  in  which  he 
is  less  likely  to  succeed,  than  he  will  meet  with  in  the  actual 
business  of  life.  For  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  much  the  most 
difficult  to  find  either  propositions  to  maintain,  or  aiguroenta 
to  prove  them  —  to  know,  in  short,  what  to  8ay;or  how  to  say 
it  —  on  any  subject  on  which  one  has  hardly  any  informa* 
tion,  and  no  interest ;  about  which  he  knows  little,  and  cares 
still  less. 

Now  the  subjects  usually  proposed  for  School  or  College 
exercises  are  (to  the  learners  themselves)  precisely  of  this 
description.  And  hence  it  commonly  happens,  that  an  exer- 
cise composed  with  diligent  care  by  a  young  student,  though 
it  will  have  cost  him  far  more  pains  than  a  real  letter  written 
by  him  to  his  friends,  on  subjects  that  interest  him,  will  be 
very  greatly  inferior  to  it.  On  the  real  occasione  of  after  life 
(I  mean,  when  the  object  proposed  is,  not  to  fill  up  a  sheet,  a 
book,  or  an  hour,  but  to  communicate  his  thoughts,  to  con- 
vince, or  persuade,)  —  on  these  real  occasions,  for  which  such 
exercises  were  designed  to  prepare  him,  he  will  find  that  he 
writes  both  better,  and  with  more  facility,  than  on  the  artifi' 
cial  occasion,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  composing  a  Declama- 
tion;— that  he  has  been  attempting  to  learn  the  easier,  by 
practising  the  harder. 

But  what  is  worse,  it  will  often  happen  that 

lUtffedB  often    g^^y^  exercises  will  have  formed  a  habit  of 
TMuUinff     ffwn 
Bxereuet.  stringing  together  empty  commonplaces,  and 

vapid  declamations,  —  of  multiplying  words 

and  spreading  out  the  matter  thin, —  of  composing  in  a  stiff, 

artificial,  and  frigid  manner :  and  that  this  habit  will  more  or 

less  cling  through  life  to  one  who  has  been  thus  trained,  and 

will  infect  all  his  future  compositions. 

So  strongly,  it  should  seem,  was  Milton  impressed  with  a 
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flesM  of  this  dangnr,  that  be  wtm  led  to  eoadenm  the  me 
altogether  of  exercises  io  Coroposition.  In  this  opioion  he 
stands  perhaps  alone  among  all  writers  on  education.  I 
should  perhaps  agree  with  him,  if  there  were  absolutely  no 
other  remedy  for  the  evil  in  question ;  for  I  am  inclnied  to 
thiidc  that  this  part  of  education,  if  conducted  as  it  often  is, 
does  in  general  more  harm  than  good.  But  I  am  comrinoed, 
that  practice  in  Composition,  both  for  boys  and  young  men, 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  prodtictive  of  many  and  most 
essential  advantages. 

The  obvious  and  the  only  preventive  of 
the  evils  which  I  have  been  speaking  of  $%ibmi§. 
is,  a  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  selection 
of  such  $ubfeeis  for  exercises  as  are  likely  to  be  talsml- 
img  to  the  student,  and  on  which  he  has  (or  may,  with  pleas- 
ure, and  without  much  toil,  acquire)  sufficient  information. 
Saeh  subjects  will  of  course  vary,  according  to  the  learner's 
age  and  intellectual  advancement;  but  they  had  better  be 
rather  below,  than  much  above  him ;  that  is,  they  should  never 
be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  string  together  vague  general 
expressions,  conveying  no  distinct  ideas  to  his  own  mind»  and 
8eoond*hand  sentiments  which  he  does  not  feel.  He  may 
fteely  tmneplant  indeed  fVom  other  writers  such  thoughts  as 
will  take  root  in  the  soil  of  hs  own  mind  ;  but  he  must  never 
be  tempted  to  collect  dried  speeimtnt.  He  must  also  be  ei^ 
cooraged  to  express  himserf  (in  correct  language  indeed,  but) 
in  a  ft^ee,  nstvrel,  and  BmyHe  style ;  which  of  course  implies 
(considering  who  and  what  the  writer  is  supposed  to  be)  such 
u  style  as,  in  itself,  would  be  open  to  severe  criticism,  and 
certainly  very  unfit  to  appear  in  a  book. 

Compositiotts  on  such  subjects,  and  in  such  a  style,  would 
probably  be  regarded  with  a  disdainful  eye,  as  puerile,  by 
4» 
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those  accustomed  to  the  opposite  mode  of  teaching.  Bat  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  compositions  of  boys  muit  be 
puerile,  in  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  to  a  person  of  unsophis- 
ticated  and  sound  taste,  the  truly  contemptible  kind  of  pueril- 
ity  would  be  found  in  the  other  kind  of  exercises.  Look  at 
the  letter  of  an  intelligent  youth  to  one  of  his  companions, 
communicating  intelligence  of  such  petty  matters  as  are  in* 
teresting  to  both — describing  the  scenes  he  has  visited,  and 
the  recreations  he  has  enjoyed  daring  a  vacation ;  and  you 
will  see  a  picture  of  the  youth  himself — boyish  indeed  in 
looks  and  in  stature  —  in  dress  and  in  demeanor  ;  but  lively, 
unfettered,  natural,  giving  a  fair  promise  for  manhood,  and,  in 
short,  what  a  boy  should  be.  Look  at  a  theme  composed  by 
the  same  youth,  on  *^  Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum^*'*  or  ^^Natn* 
ra  heatis  omnibus  esse  deditj^  and  you  will  see  a  picture  of 
the  same  boy,  dressed  up  in  the  garb,  and  absurdly  aping  the 
demeanor,  of  an  elderly  man.  Our  ancestors  (and  still  more 
recently,  I  believe,  the  continental  nations)  were  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  dressing  up  children  in  wigs,  swords,  huge  buckles, 
hoops,  ruffles,  and  all  the  elaborate,  full-dressed  finery  of 
grown-up  people  of  that  day.*  It  is  surely  reasonable  that  the 
analogous  absurdity  in  greater  mattera  also,  —  among  the  rest 
in  that  part  of  education  I  am  speaking  of,  —  should  be  laid 
aside ;  and  that  we  should  in  all  points  consider  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  each  different  period  of  life. 

The  subjects  for  Composition  to  be  selected 
iubfBetM  T  -  on  the  principle  I  am  recommending,  will  gen- 
^y„ig^^  erally  fall  under  one  of  three  classes :  firsts 

subjects  drawn  from  the  studies  the  learn- 
er is  engaged  in ;  relating,  for  instance,  to  the  characters  or 


*  Sm  «'  Sandford  and  Merton,"  passim. 
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incidents  of  any  history  he  may  be  reading ;  and  eometinies, 
perhaps,  leading  him  to  forestall  by  conjecture,  something 
which  he  will  hereafler  come  to,  in  the  book  itself:  ieamd' 
2jr,  subjects  dmwn  from  any  conversation  he  may  have 
listened  to  {toiih  interest)  from  his  seniors,  whether  addressed 
to  himself,  or  between  each  other :  or,  thirdlff^  relating  to  the 
amusements,  familiar  occurrences,  and  every-day  transac- 
tions, which  are  likely  to  have  formed  the  topics  of  easy  con- 
versation among  his  familiar  friends.  The  student  should 
not  be  confined  exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  three  classes' 
of  subjects.  They  should  be  intermingled  in  as  much  varie- 
ty as  possible.  And  the  teacher  should  frequently  recall  to 
his  own  mind  these  two  considerations :  firet^  that  since  the 
benefit  proposed  does  not  consist  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
composition,  but  in  the  exercise  to  the  pupil's  mind,  it  matters 
not  how  insignificant  the  subject  may  be,  if  it  will  but  mterest 
him,  and  thereby  afford  him  such  exercise ;  secondlffy  that  the 
younger  and  backwarder  each  student  is,  the  more  unfit  he 
will  be  for  abstract  speculations ;  and  the  less  remote  must 
be  the  subjects  proposed  from  those  individual  objects  and  oc- 
currences which  always  form  the  first  beginnings  of  the  fui^ 
niture  of  the  youthful  mind.* 

*  For  ■ome  obeenratioitf  relatiye  to  the  leaming  of  Elocution,  mo 
Part  lY.  Ch.  n.  §  5,  and  IV.  §  2.  See  alao  aome  valuable  zemarka  on 
the  subject  of  exerciBee  in  oomposition  in  Mr.  Hill'e  ingenious  work 
on  Public  Education.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the  teacher  will,  after 
pointing  out  any  faults  in  the  leamer'e  exercise,  and  making  him  alter 
or  rewrite  it,  if  necessary,  then  put  before  him  a  comi>osition  on  the 
same  subject  written  by  Mnuelf,  or  by  some  approved  writer,  —  such 
a  practice,  if  both  learner  and  teacher  have  patience  and  industry 
enough  to  follow  it  up»  will  be  likely  to  produce  great  improve- 
ment. 
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It  should  be  added,  as  a  pnctical  rale  for 

J>rawmg    vp    ^^jj  cases,  whether  it  be  an  exefcise  that  is 
of    outhnet    or 
§MetMu.  writtm  for  practice^  sake,  or  a  composition  on 

some  real  occasion,  that  an  outline  should  be 
first  drawn  oiit, —  a  9keleUm  as  it  is  sometiines  called, — of 
the  substance  of  what  is  to  be  said.  The  more  hrv'fy  this  is 
done,  so  that  it  does  but  exhibit  clearly  the  several  heads  of 
the  composition,  the  better ;  because  it  is  important  that  the 
whole  of  it  be  placed  before  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  a  smaU 
compass,  and  be  taken  in  as  it  were  at  a  glance :  and  it 
should  be  written  therefore  not  in  wntmeea^  but  like  a  table 
of  contents.  Such  an  outline  should  not  be  allowed  to  fUier 
the  writer,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  actual  composition,  he  find 
any  reason  for  deviating  from  his  original  plan.  It  should 
serve  merely  ss  a  track  to  mark  out  a  path  for  him,  not  as  a 
groove  to  confine  him.  But  the  practice  of  drawing  out  such 
a  skeleton  will  give  a  coherence  to  the  Composition,  a  due 
proportion  of  its  several  parts,  and  a  clear  and  easy  arrange- 
ment of  them ;  such  as  can  rarely  be  attained  if  one  begins 
by  eompletiing  one  portion  before  thinking  of  the  rest.  And 
it  will  also  be  found  a  most  useful  exercise  for  a  beginner,  to 
practise  —  if  possible  under  the  eye  of  a  judicious  lecturer — 
the  drawing  out  of  a  great  number  of  such  skeletons,  more 
than  he  subsequently  fills  up ;  and  likewise  to  practise  the 
analysing  in  the  same  way,  the  Compositions  of  another, 
whether  read  or  heard. 

If  the  system  which  I  have  been  recommending  be  pur- 
sued, with  the  addition  of  sedulous  care  in  correction  — 
encouragement  from  the  teacher — and  inculcation  of  such, 
general  rules  as  each  occasion  calls  for ;  then,  and  not  other' 
wise,  fixevnes  in  Composition  will  be  of  the  most  important 
and  lasting  advantage ;  not  only  in  respect  of  the  object 
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itnmediatefy  propoeed,  but  in  producing  clearness  of  tbouglit, 
and  in  giving  play  to  all  the  faculties.  And  if  this  branch 
of  education  be  thus  conducted,  then,  and  not  otktrwiMej  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  treatise  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
not  much  less  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  are  writing  for 
practice^  sake,  than  of  those  engaged  in  meeting  the  occa- 
sions of  real  life. 

^  6.    One  kind  of  exercise  there  is,-* that 
of  Debating-Societies,— which  ought  not  to    ^^*"<wv-**^ 
be  passed  unnoticed,  as  different  opinions  pre- 
vail respecting  its  utility.    It  is  certainly  free  from  the  ob> 
jections  which  lie  against  the  ordinary  mode  of  theme-writing ; 
since  the  subjects  discussed  are  usually  such  as  the  speakers 
do  feel  a  real  interest  in.     On  the  other  hand,  it  difieis  from 
the  exeroise  afforded  by  the  practice  of  public-speaking  on 
the  real  occasions  of  life,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  true  eloquence,  —  to  carry  one's  point, —  to  con- 
vince or  persuade,  rather  than  to  display  ability,— is  mora 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of,  when  the  main  object  avowedly  is, 
to  learn  to  speak  well,  and  to  show  how  well  one  can  speak ; 
not,  to  establish  a  certain  conclusion,  or  effect  the  adoption 
of  a  certain  measura. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  exercise, 
that  since  in  every  art  a  beginner  must  expect  •»«»•«•»  f^ 
his  first  essays  to  be  com^mtively  unsuccess-  hoHng^SoeietiM, 
ful,  a  man  who  has  not  had  this  kind  of  pri- 
vate practice  beforehand  must  leam  speaking  in  the  course 
of  actual  business,  and  consequently  at  the  expense  of  sundry 
fiulures  in  matters  of  real  importance.  Compared  with  those 
who  have  learned  in  Debating-Societies,  he  will  be  like  a  sol- 
dier entering  the  field  of  battle  without  previous  drills  and 
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leviewB,  and  begmning  to  use  his  weapons  and  to  pncdse  his 
evolutions  for  the  fiist  time  in  actual  combaL 

And  there  is  ondoabtedty  much  weight  in  this  reason.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  there  are  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  very  earfy  practice  of  extemporary 
!^>eaking,  e?en  on  occasions  of  real  business ;  dangers  which 
are  of  course  enhanced,  where  it  is  not  real  business  that  the 
speaker  is  occupied  with. 

When  young  men's  fiiculties  are  in  an  immature  state,  and 
their  knowledge  scanty,  crude,  and  imperfectly  arranged,  if 
Aey  are  prematurely  hurried  into  a  habit  of  fluent  elocution, 
they  are  likely  to  retain  through  life  a  careless  facility  of 
pouring  fonh  ill^digested  thoughts  in  well-turned  phrases,  and 
an  aversion  to  cautious  reflection.  For  when  a  man  has  ac* 
quired  that  habit  of  ready  extemporaneous  speaking  which 
consisti  in  thi$dcing  extempore,  both  his  indolence  and  selA 
confidence  will  indispose  him  for  the  toil  of  carefully  prepcLr- 
ing  his  matter,  and  of  forming  for  himself,  by  practice  in 
writing,  a  precise  and  truly  energetic  style ;  and  he  will  have 
been  qualifying  himself  only  for  the  ^  Lion's  part''*  in  the 
interiude  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  want 
of  readiness  of  expression,  in  a  man  of  well*disciplined  mind, 
who  has  attentively  studied  his  subject,  is  a  fault  much  more 
curable  by  practkse,  even  late  in  life,  than  the  opposite. 

In  reference  to  ihm  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
some  valuable  remarics  from  an  article  in  the  ^^  Edinburgh 


^  <•  Sirue.  —Have  you  the  Lkm't  part  written  ?  Pray  you,  if  it 
be,  give  it  me ;  fiir  I  am  alow  of  study. 

••  Qomok  —You  may  do  it  egt^mpon  ;  lor  it  is  noUUnif  but  rwarinf.*' 
—  Midtwnmer  Nighe$  Drwm. 

t  Aprilt  1839. 
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^*  •  .  •  A  politician  must  often  talk  and  act  bafoie  he  haa 
tlKNight  and  read.  He  may  be  vexy  ill  infonaad  reapeeting 
a  qneatioQ ;  all  bis  notions  about  it  may  be  vague  and  inac- 
cumte ;  but  speak  he  must ;  and  if  he  ia  a  man  of  talents, 
of  tact,  and  of  intrepidity,  he  soon  find»  that,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  speak  successfully.  Ha 
finds  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  effect  of 
written  words,  which  are  perused  and  repenised  in  the  still* 
nesB  of  the  closet,  and  the  effect  of  spoken  words  which,  set 
off  by  the  graces  of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  sin* 
gle  moment  on  the  ear.  He  finds  that  he  nmy  blunder  witb* 
out  much  chance  of  being  detected,  that  he  may  reason 
sophistically,  and  escape  unrefuted.  He  finds  that,  even  on 
knotty  questions  of  trade  and  legislation,  he  can,  without 
reading  ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  minutes,  draw  forth  loud 
plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the  credit  of  having  made  an  ex* 
cellent  speech.  Lysias,  says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence  for 
a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  before  one  of  the  Athenian  tri* 
bunals.  Long  before  the  defendant  had  learned  the  speech 
by  heart,  he  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it  that  he  went 
in  great  distress  to  the  author.  *•  I  was  delighted  with  your 
speech  the  first  time  I  read  it ;  but  I  liked  it  less  the  second 
time,  and  still  less  the  third  time  ;  and  now  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  defence  at  alL*  *  My  good  friend,^  said  Lysias,  *  you 
quite  forget  that  the  judges  are  to  hear  it  only  once.^  The 
case  is  the  same  in  the  English  parliament  It  would  be  as 
idle  in  an  orator  to  waste  deep  meditation  and  long  research 
on  his  speeches,  as  it  would  be  in  the  manager  of  a  theatre 
to  adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies  who  cross  over 
the  stage  in  a  procession  with  real  pearls  and  diamonds.  It 
is  not  by  accuracy  or  profundity  that  men  become  the  ma^ 
ters  of  great  assemblies.    And  why  be  at  the  charge  of  pro- 
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Tiding  logic  of  the  best  quality,  when  a  very  inferior  article 
will  be  equally  acceptable  ?  Why  go  as  deep  into  a  queetioa 
as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be,  like  Burke,  coughed  down,  or 
left  speaking  to  green  benches  and  red  boxes?  This  has 
long  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  which 
are  to  be  set  off  against  the  many  blessings  of  popular  gov- 
ernment It  is  a  fine  and  true  saying  of  Bacon,  that  reading 
makes  a  full  man,  talking  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact 
man.  The  tendency  of  institutions  like  those  of  England  is 
to  encourage  readiness  in  public  men,  at  the  expense  both  of 
flilness  and  of  exactness.  The  keenest  and  most  vigorous 
minds  of  every  generation,  minds  often  admirably  fitted  for  the 
investigation  of  truth,  are  habitually  employed  in  producing 
arguments  such  as  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  put  into  a 
treatise  intended  for  publication,  arguments  which  are  just 
good  enough  to  be  used  once,  when  aided  by  fluent  delivery 
and  pointed  language.  The  habit  of  discussing  questions  in 
this  way  necessarily  reacts  on  the  intellects  of  our  ablest 
men;  particularly  of  those  who  are  introduced  into  pariia- 
ment  at  a  very  early  age,  before  their  minds  have  expanded 
to  full  maturity.  The  talent  for  debate  is  developed  in  such 
men  to  a  degree  which,  to  the  multitude,  seems  as  marvellous 
as  the  performances  of  an  Italian  impravvisatore.  But  they 
are  fortunate  indeed  if  they  retain  unimpaired  the  faculties 
which  are  required  for  close  reasoning  or  for  enlarged  specu* 
lation.  Indeed  we  should  sooner  expect  a  great  original  work 
on  political  science,  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  the  *  Wealth 
of  Naiuma^  from  an  apothecary  in  a  country  town,  or  from 
a  minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than  from  a  statesman  who,  ever 
since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  had  been  a  distinguished  de- 
bater in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons.'' 
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It  may  be  Batd,  howeTer,  in  rofefence  t9  oratoritud 
the  abore  remaiibB,  that  they  do  not  piove  any  mUmmtomghiid 
thing  againvt  the  beneficial  effscte,  with  a  ^  m^mm  ^ 
Tiew  to  orotorteaZ  exceUence  (vhieh  ie  the  ***••' f"***^- 
(KHiit  now  in  question),  of  eariy  piaetioe  m  extempoiaiy 
speaking,  uid  acoordingly,  of  that  aibided  by  Debating«8o* 
cieties.  This  excellence  may  indeed,  we  will  suppose,  be 
puichased  at  the  expense  of  impaiiing  the  philosophical 
powen,  and,  on  the  whole,  deterbmting  the  mind  ;  but  the 
present  question  is  as  to  the  mere  improrement  of  Oiatoiy. 
I  will  not  indeed  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  may  not  obtain 
an  eailier— pexhaps  even  a  greater— praficiency  in  public- 
speaking  (especially  with  a  view  to  imm/ediaXt  eflbct)  by  ssc« 
rificing  to  that  object  every  other.  But  I  doubt  whether  the 
advantage  to  be  gained,  even  at  such  a  cost,  is  not  sometimes 
itself  overrated  One  speaker  may  have  over  another,  who 
18  a  sounder  reasoner  and  a  man  of  more  generally  well-cul* 
tivated  mind,  an  advantage  more  offareni  than  real ;  he  may 
excite  more  admiration  and  be  received  with  greater  present 
applause,  and  yet  may  produce  less  conviction  and  less  of 
permanent  influence ;  the  words  of  the  other  may  sink  deep- 
er. And  again,  a  showy  and  fluent,  but  superficial  orator, 
who  may  seem  at  the  moment  to  be  carrying  every  thing 
before  him  triumphantly,  may  be  ofMiDered  by  those  capable 
of  discerning  and  exposing  any  weakness  in  his  arguments. 
Moreover,  that  which  will  ^only  bear  to  be  heard  once,^* 
may  subsequently  be  rtad  over  calmly,  and  its  emptiness 
detected.  There  are,  in  short,  but  few  cases  in  which  accu- 
rate and  well-digested  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  clear 
and  well-arranged  arguments,  will  not  have  great  weight,  even 
when  opposed  by  more  showy  but  unsubstantial  qualifications. 

Although  however  I  am  convinced  that  an  early-acquired 
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habit  of  empty  flueooy  ia  advene  to  a  man's  success  as  an 
QpBiSoX9  I  ^iU  not  undertake  to  say,  that,  as  an  Orator,  his 
atlaming  the  Tery  highest  degree  of  succeBs  will  be  the  more 
likely,  from  his  possessing  the  most  philosophical  mind, 
tnunedi  to  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  of  investigation. 
Inesdmable  m  other  respects  as  such  an  endowment  is,  and 
certainly  compatible  with  very  great  eloquence,  I  doubt 
whether  the  highest  degree  of  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest 
degree  of  general  oratorical  power.  If  at  least  that  man  is 
to  be  accounted  the  most  perfect  orator  who  (as  Cicfero  lays 
down)  can  qpeak  the  best  and  most  persuasively  on  an^  ques- 
tion whatever  that  may  arise,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
a  firs^rcOe  man  can  he  a  first -rait  orator.  He  may  indeed 
speak  admirably  in  a  matter  he  has  well  considered ;  but 
when  any  new  subject  or  new  point  is  started  in  the  course  of 
a  debate,  though  he  may  take  a  justor  view  of  it  at  the  first 
glance,  on  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  than  any  one  else 
could,  he  will  not  fhil,  —  as  a  man  of  more  superficial  clever* 
ness  would, — to  perceive  how  impossible  it  must  be  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  subject  demanding  more  reflection  and  inquiry ; 
nor  can  he  therefore  place  himself  fully  on  a  level,  in  such 
a  case,  with  one  of  shallower  mind,  who  being  in  aU  cases 
less  able  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  obtains  at  the 
first  glance  the  best  view  he  can  take  of  any  subject,  and 
therefore  can  display,  without  any  need  of  artifice,  that  easy 
unembarrassed  confidence  which  can  never  be,  with  equal 
eflfect,  assumed.  To  speak  perfectly  well,  in  short,  a  man 
must  feel  that  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject ;  and  to 
fSsel  this  on  occasions  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  impossible  he  really  can  have  done  so,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  great  profundity. 

Moreover,  a  person  who  is  a  little,  and  not  very  much, 
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beyond  the  gemnlity,  will  oAsa  be  mbfe  to  deTiae  new  ml 
etriku^  arguments  in  defence  of  popular  emne,  thoo^  nol 
to  perceive  that  they  are  emn ;  and  will  have  jutt  raficieiit 
ingenuity  to  frame  plausible  sophisros,  and  to  express  them 
forcibly,  though  not  to  detect  them.  And  this, —  which  wiU 
often  conduce  to  his  present  success  at  lesst, — he  will  be 
likely  to  do  with  an  air  of  natuml  earnestness  idiich  it  would 
hare  been  hardly  possible  to  put  on,  supposing  him  aware  of 
the  unsoundness  of  what  he  is  saying.  When  Henrey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Circulation,  (by  which  he  lost  much  of  hk 
practice,)  was  decried  by  the  Medical  World,  those  doubtleoi 
argued  best  against  him,  who  really  disbelieved  his  discovery. 
And  when  Dean  Tucker  fint  pointed  out  that  the  separatioa 
aC  our  American  Colonies  would  be  no  loss  to  the  empire,  — 
for  which  he  was  universally  derided,  though  now  and  for  the 
last  half  century,  the  correctness  of  his  view  is  universally 
admitted,— the  great  omtors  of  his  day  doubtless  argued 
agsinst  him  all  the  better  from  being  themselves  partakers  of 
the  general  delusion. 

To  return  to  the  practical  question  respecting  Debating- 
Societies,  it  would  appear,  on  balancing  together  what  can  be 
said  for  and  against  them,  that  the  advantages  they  hold  out, 
though  neither  unreal  nor  inconsiderable,  are  not  unattended 
by  considerable  dangers,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against,  lest  more  evil  than  good  should  be  Ae 
result 

An  early  introduction  to  this  kmd  of  prac- 
tice is  especially  to  be  depiecated,  for  the     .  ^^^««*j« 
reasons  above  stated ;  and  it  should  be  pre*    ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
ceded  not  only  by  general  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  but  also  by  much  practice  in  writing;  if  possible, 
under  the  goidanee  of  a  competent  instructor :  an  exMceise 
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wUch  it  10  alao  most  desirable  not  to  disoootinae,  when  die 
practice  of  speaking  extempore  is  commenced.  And  tbe 
substance  of  what  is  to  be  spoken  on  each  occasion  shouki 
be,  afler  reflection,  written  down ;  not  in  the  words  designed 
to  be  uttered,  (for  that  would,  instead  of  a  help  towards  the 
habit  of  framing  expressions  extempore,  prove  an  embarrasB- 
ment,)  but  in  brief  heads,  forming  such  an  outline  as  in  the 
preceding  section  has  been  recommended ;  that  as  litde  as 
possible  be  left  for  the  speaker  to  frame  at  the  moment  except 
the  mere  expressions.  By  degrees,  when  practice  shall  have 
produced  greater  self-possession  and  readiness,  a  less  and  less 
full  outline  previously  written  down  will  suffice ;  and  in  time 
the  habit  will  be  generated  of  occasionally  even  forming  cor^ 
rect  judgments,  and  sound  and  well-expressed  arguments,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

But  a  premature  readiness  is  more  likely  than  the  opposite 
extreme  to  lead  to  incurable  faults.  And  all  the  dangers  that 
attend  this  kind  of  exercise,  the  learner  who  is  engaged  in  it 
should  frequently  recall  to  his  mind  and  reflect  on,  that  he 
may  the  better  guard  against  them ;  never  allowing  himself, 
in  one  of  these  mock-debates,  to  maintain  any  thing  that  he 
himself  believes  to  be  untrue,  or  to  use  an  argument  which 
he  perceives  to  be  fallacious. 

The  temptation  to  transgress  this  rule  will  often  be  very 
strong ;  because,  to  such  persons  as  usually  form  the  ma- 
jority in  one  of  those  societies, — youths  of  immature  judg- 
ment, superficial,  and  half-educated,  —  specious  falsehood  and 
sophistiy  will  often  appear  superior  to  truth  and  sound  rea- 
soning, and  will  call  forth  louder  plaudits;  and  the  wrong 
side  of  a  question  will  often  afford  room  for  such  a  captivat- 
ing show  of  ingenuity,  as  to  be,  to  them,  more  easily  main- 
tained than  the  right.    And  scruples  of  conscience,  relative  to 
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yerachj  and  faimeM,  are  not  unlikelj  to  be  sileneed  Irjr  the 
(MMiflidemtion  that  after  all  it  is  no  real  battle^  but  a  toaraa- 
ment;  there  being  no  real  and  important  measure  to  be 
actually  decided  on,  but  only  a  debate  carried  on  for  practice* 
sake. 

But  unreal  as  is  the  oecasioo«  and  insignificant  as  may  be 
the  particular  point,  a  hdbii  may  be  formed  which  will  not 
easily  be  unlearned  afterwards,  of  disregarding  right  reason, 
and  truth,  and  fair  argument  And  such  a  habit  is  not  merely 
debasing  to  the  moral  character,  but  also,  in  a  rhetorical  point 
of  view,  if  I  may  so  speak,  often  proves  hurtful.  It  has  often 
weakened  the  effect,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  per- 
sons suppose,  of  what  has  been  written  and  said  by  men  of 
great  ability  ;  by  depriving  it  of  that  air  of  simple  truthful- 
ness which  has  so  winnmg  a  force,  and  which  it  is  so  impos- 
sible completely  to  feign. 


PART  I. 

op  THE  INVENTION,  AEKANGEMENT,  AND  INTRODUC- 
TION,  OF  PROPOSITIONS  AND  ARGUMENTS. 

Chap.  I.  —  Of  Propositions. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  Treatise  on  Logic, 
Inquiry  after    that  in  the  proceaa  of  Inoesligation  properly 
IVuM  and  after    ^  called,  viz.  that  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
Hnffttitkgd.  discover  Truth,  it  must  of  course  be  uncertain 

to  him  who  is  entering  on  that  process,  what 
the  conclusion  will  be  to  which  his  researches  will  lead  ;  but 
that  in  the  process  of  conveying  truth  to  others  by  reasoning, 
(i.  e,  in  what  may  be  termed,  according  to  the  view  I  have 
at  present  taken,  the  Rhetorical  process^)  the  conclusion  or 
conclusions  which  are  to  be  established  must  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  conducting  the  Argument,  and  whose 
business  is  to  find  Proofs  of  a  given  proposition. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by 
him,  is  to  lay  down  distinctly  in  his  own  mind  the  proposition 
or  propositions  to  be  proved.  It  might  indeed  at  first  sight 
appear  superfluous  even  to  mention  so  obvious  a  rule ;  but 
experience  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
young  or  ill-instructed  writer  to  content  himself  with  such  a 
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yague  and  indistiiict  view  of  the  point  he  is  to  aim  at,  that 
the  whole  train  of  hit  reasoning  is  in  consequence  affected 
with  a  corresponding  perplexity,  obscurity,  and  looseness. 
It  may  be  worth  while  therefore  to  give  some  hints  for  the 
conduct  of  this  preliminary  process, — the  choice  of  prop- 
ositions. Not,  of  course,  that  I  am  supposing  the  author  to 
be  in  doubt  what  opinion  he  shall  adopt :  the  process  of  In« 
▼estigation*  (which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
Rhetoric)  being  supposed  to  be  concluded;  but  still  there 
will  often  be  room  for  deliberation  as  to  the  form  in  which 
an  opinion  shall  be  stated,  and,  when  several  propositions  are 
to  be  maintained,  in  what  order  they  shall  be  placed. 

On  this  head  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to 
propose  some  rules ;  after  having  premised  rnairuetion. 

(in  order  to  anticipate  some  objections  or 
doubts  which  might  arise)  one  remark  relative  to  the  object 
to  be  effected.  This  is,  of  course,  what  may  be  called,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Conviction;  but  under  that 
term  are  comprehended,  firit^  what  is  strictly  called  Instruc' 
tian ;  and,  secondly^  Conviction  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  «.  e. 
the  Conviction  of  those  who  are  either  of  a  contrary  opinion 
to  the  one  maintained,  or  who  are  fit  doubt  whether  to  admit 
or  deny  it.  By  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  commonly 
meant  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  neither  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  nor  are  deliberating  whether  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  proposition  in  question,  but  are  merely  desirous 
of  ascertaining  what  is  the  truth  in  respect  of  the  case  before 
them.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  before  their  minds 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  maintained,  and  are  called  upon 
to  consider  whether  that  parHcuIar  proposition  be  true  or 

•  Logic,  Book  rv.  Chftp.  m.  {  3. 
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false  ;  the  latter  are  not  supposed  to  know  the  terms  of  the 
conclusion,  but  to  be  inquiring  what  propo9iiion  is  to  be  xe* 
ceived  as  true.  The  former  may  be  described,  in  logical 
language,  as  doubting  respecting  the  Copula ;  the  latter,  re- 
specting the  Predicate.  It  is  evident  that  the  speaker  or 
writer  is,  relatively  to  these  last,  (though  not  to  himself,) 
conducting  a  process  of  Investigation  ;  as  is  plain  from  what 
has  been  said  of  that  subject,  in  the  Treatise  on  Looic. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  objects  gives  rise  in  some 
points  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  mode  of  procedure, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  these  differences  however 
are  not  sufficient  to  require  that  Bhetoric  should  on  that  ac- 
count be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches ;  since,  generally 
speaking,  though  not  universally,  the  same  rules  will  be  ser- 
viceable for  attaining  each  of  these  objects. 

The  first  step  is,  as  I  have  observed,  to  lay  down  (in  the 
author's  mind)  the  proposition  or  propositions  to  be  main- 
tained, clearly,  and  in  a  suitable  form. 

He  who  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  who  is  thus  brought 
to  view  steadily  the  point  he  b  aiming  at,  will  be  kept  clear, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  some  common  faults  of  young  writers ; 
viz,  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  and  introdu- 
cing many  propositions  not  sufficiently  connected ;  an  error 
which  destroys  the  unity  of  the  composition. 
One   iubjed    This  last  error  those  are  apt  to  fall  into,  who 

^L^^^ L      place  before  themselves  a  Term  instead  of  a 

tifiuy  oj  €ompo-     * 

aUitm,  Prqpontian ;  and  imagine  that  because  they 

are  treating  of  one  things  they  are  discussing 

one  question.    In  an  ethical  work,  for  instance,  one  may  be 
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treating  of  nirtue^  while  diacuflBing  all  or  any  of  these  quea* 
tioDs ;  ^*  Wherein  virtue  consists  ?  **  ^  Whence  our  notions 
of  it  arise  ?  '*  **  Whence  it  derives  its  obligations  ?  '*  6ec. ; 
hut  if  these  questions  were  confusedly  blended  together,  or 
if  all  of  them  were  treated  of,  within  a  short  compass,  the 
roost  just  remarks  and  forcible  arguments  would  lose  their 
interest  and  their  utility,  in  so  perplexed  a  composition. 

Neariy  akin  to  this  fault  is  the  other  just  mentioned,  that 
of  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  for  the  length  of  the  work ; 
by  which  means  the  writer  is  confined  to  barren  and  unin- 
teresting generalities ;  as  «.  g.  general  exhortations  to  virtue 
(conveyed,  of  course,  in  very  general  terms)  in  the  space  of 
a  discourse  only  of  sufficient  length  to  give  a  characteristic 
description  of  some  one  branch  of  duty,  or  of  some  one 
particular  motive  to  the  practice  of  it  Un« 
practis^  composers  are  apt  to  fancy  that  Oopiautntu 

they  shall  have  the  greater  abundance  of  ^^J^^^  {^, 
matter,  the  wider  extent  of  subject  they  com-  tirieied  vieto. 
prehepd ;  but  experience  shows  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact :  the  more  general  and  extensive  view  will 
of\en  suggest  nothing  to  the*  mind  but  vague  and  trite  re- 
marks ;  when,  upon  narrowing  the  field  of  discussion,  many 
interesting  questions  of  detail  present  themselves.  Now  a 
writer  who  is  accustomed  to  state  to  himself  precisely,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  tending,  will  be 
the  less  likely  to  content  Himself  with  such  as  consist  of  very 
general  statements;  and  will  often  be  led,  even  where  an 
extensive  view  is  at  first  proposed,  to  distribute  it  into  several 
branches,  and,  waiving  the  discussion  of  the  rest,  to  limit 
himself  to  the  full  development  of  one  or  two ;  and  thus 
applying,  as  it  were,  a  microscope  to  a  small  space,  will 
present  to  the  view  much  that  a  wider  survey  would  not 
have  exhibited. 
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h  may  be  uaefol  for  one  wlio  is  about  dras 

^^^^jl^^     to  lay  down  his  proposfdons,  to  ask  bimself 

these  three  qoestioDs :  first.  What  is  die  feet  ? 

secondly.  Why*  (i.  e.  from  what  Caose)  is  it  so?   or,  in 

other  words,  how  is  it  accoonted  for  ?  and  thirdly,  WhatCon- 

seqaence  results  from  it  ? 

The  last  two  of  these  questions,  though  they  will  not  in 
every  case  suggest  such  answers  as  are  strictly  to  be  called 
tfie  Cause  and  the  Consequence  of  the  principal  truth  to  be 
maintained,  may,  at  least,  often  fumiirii  such  propositioDS  as 
bear  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  recommending  te  writer  to 
begin  by  laying  down  in  his  own  mind  the  propositions  to  be 
maintained,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  they  are  always 
to  be  BtaUd  first ;  that  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  and  rules  will  hereafter  be  given  on  that  point 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  by  the  words  **  Proposition  " 
or  ^*  AsMrtion,''  throughout  this  Treatise,  is  to  be  understood 
lome  conehuian  to  be  established  for  iudf;  not,  with  a  view 
to  an  ulterior  conclusion :  those  propositions  which  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  premises^  being  called,  in  allowable  con- 
formity with  popular  usage,  ArgumenU ;  it  being  customaiy 
to  argue  in  the  enthymematic  fomS,  and  to  call,  for  brevity's 
sake,  the  expressed  premise  of  an  enthymeme,  the  argument 
by  which  the  conclusion  of  it  ia  proved.t 

•  Sm  Logic.    Appendix.    Artiole  «« Wst." 
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Chat.  VL—Of  ArgutnaUs. 

§1. 

Thb  JSnding  of  suitable  abgvmskts  to  prove  , 

a  given  point,  and  the  skilful  arrangement  of      ^^  m§tono 
tfaem,  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
and  proper  province  of  Bhetoric,  and  of  that  alone.* 

The  business  of  Logic  is,  as  Cicero  complains,  to  judge  of 
axguments,  not  to  invent  them :  (^*  in  inveniendis  argumentis 
muta  nimium  est ;  in  judicandis,  nimium  loquax.^*  t)  The 
knowledge,  again,  in  each  case,  of  the  subject  in  hand,  is  essen* 
tial ;  but  it  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  science  or  system 
conversant  about  that  subject-matter,  whether  Politics,  Theol- 
ogy,  Law,  Ethics,  or  any  other.  The  art  of  addressing  the 
feelings,  again,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  Bhetoric ;  since 
Poetry  has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  that  branch.  Nor  are 
the  considerations  relative  to  Style  and  Elocution  confined 
to  argumentative  and  pemuasive  compositions.  The  art  of 
ineeniing  and  arranging  Argumente  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 


*  Aristotle's  diyisioii  of  Penuanyes  into  **  artifleiol "  and  **  inarti- 
floial,"  (IvTt/yoi  and  crri /yoi)  inclnding  linder  the  latter  head,  ••  Wit- 
nesMs,  Laws,  Contraeta,"  &c.,  is  strangely  unphiloaophioaL  The  one 
olaaa,  he  says,  the  Orator  if  to  make  use  of,  the  other,  to  devise. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  cases  alike^  the  data  we  argue  frtm  must 
be  something  already  existing,  and  which  we  are  not  to  make,  but  to 
use ;  and  that  the  tarffumentt  derived  from  these  data  are  the  work  of 
Art.  Whether  these  data  are  general  wiAxima  or  particular  testimo- 
ny—  Laws  of  Nature,  or  Laws  of  the  Land  —  makes,  in  this  respect, 
no  difference. 

f  Cie.d$  Orat. 
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only  province  that  Bhetoric  can  claim  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively. 

Arguments  are  divided  according  to  several 
vanouidkvti'    different  principles;  i,  e.  logically  speaking, 
there  are  several  duneions  of  them.    And 


these  cro$$  divieions  have  proved  a  source  of 
endless  perplexity  to  the  Logical  and  Rhetorical  student,  be- 
cause there  is  perhaps  no  writer  on  either  subject  that  has 
been  aware  of  their  character.  Hardly  any  thing  perhaps 
has  contributed  so  much  to  lessen  the  interest  and  the  utility 
of  systems  of  Sfaetoric,  as  the  indistinctness  hence  resulting. 
When  in  any  subject  the  members  of  a  division  are  not  o]^ 
posed^  [contradistinguished  J  but  are  in  fact  members  of  dif* 
fererU  divisions,  croseing  each  other,  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  clear  notion  of  the  Species  treated  of;  nor 
will  any  labor  or  ingenuity  bestowed  on  the  subject  be  of  the 
least  avail,  till  the  original  source  of  perplexity  is  removed ; 
—  till,  in  short,  the  cross-division  is>detected  and  explained. 

Arguments  thtn  may  be  divided, 

First,  into  Irregular,  and  Regular,  t.  e.  Syllogisms ;  these 
last  into  Categorical  and  Hypothetical;  and  the  Categor- 
ical,  into  Syllogisms  in  the  first  Figure,  and  in  the  other  Fig* 
ures,  dsc.  dsc. 

Secondly,  They  are  frequently  divided  into  ^^  Probable,'*  [oi 
*•  Moral,'']  and  "  Demonstrative,"  [or  "  Necessary."] 

Thirdly,  into  the  "Direct,"  and  the  "Indirect;"  [or  r&- 
duetto  ad  abswdum^] — the  Deictic,  and  the  Elencticr  of 
Aristotle. 

Fourthly,  into  Arguments  from  "  Example,"  from  "  Testi- 
mony," from  "  Cause  to  Effect,"  from  "Analogy,"  &c.  &c. 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  attentive  examination,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  different  species  just  mentioned  will  occasionally 
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anUam  each  other ;  e.  ^.  a  Plobahle  Argumest  may  be  at  tha 
•ame  time  a  Categorical  Argument,  a  Difect  Argument,  and 
an  Argument  from  Testimony,  6tc.;  this  being  the  conae^ 
quence  of  Arguments  having  been  diyided  on  several  differ^ 
ent  principlee ;  a  cironrostance  so  obvious  the  moment  it  is 
distinctly  stated,  that  I  apprehend  such  of  my  readers  as  have 
not  been  conversant  in  these  studies  will  hardly  be  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  (as  is  the  fact)  generally 
overlooked,  and  that  eminent  writers  should  in  consequence 
have  been  involved  in  mextricable  confusion.  I  need  only 
remind  them  however  of  the  anecdote  of  Columbus  break- 
ing the  egg.  That  which  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  man 
of  common  sense,  as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned,  may  neverthe- 
less fail  to  occur,  even  to  men  of  considemble  ingenuity. 

It  will  also  be  readily  perceived,  on  exam* 
ining  the  principles  of  these  several  divisions,    p^^raTTlr^ 
that  the  last  of  them  alone  is  properly  and    iN«iif. 
strictly  a  division  of  Arguments  as  such.    The 
First  is  evidently  a  division  of  the  FormM  of  slating  ikem ;  for 
every  one  would  allow  that  the  same  Argument  may  be  either 
stated  as  an  enthymeme,  or  brought  into  the  strict  syllogistic 
form ;  and  that,  either  categorically  or  hypothetically,dEC. ;  e.  g, 
*^  Whatever  has  a  beginning  has  a  cause ;  the  earth  had  a  be- 
ginning, therefore  it  had  a  cause  ;  or.  If  the  earth  had  a  be- 
ginning, it  had  a  cause :  it  had  a  beginning,'^  dsc.  every  one 
would  call  the  same  Ai^;ument,  differently  stated.    This, 
therefore,  evidently  is  not  a  division  of  Arguments  as  such. 

The  Second  is  plainly  a  division  of  Argu- 
ments according  to  their  subjectymatttr^  wheth-        -  ArsumanU, 
er  Necessary  or  Probable,  [certain  or  uncer- 
tain.]    In  Mathematics,  e.  g.  every  proposition  that  can  be 
stated  is  either  an  immutable  truth,  or  an  absurdity  and  self- 
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eoBtndictioii ;  while  in  human  affitin  the  propositkins  which 
we  aflBume  are  only  true  for  the  moat  part,  and  as  general 
rules ;  and  in  Physics,  though  they  must  he  true  as  long  as 
the  laws  of  nature  remain  undisturbed,  the  contradiction  of 
them  does  not  imply  an  absurdity ;  and  the  conclusions,  of 
course,  in  each  case,  have  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  cer- 
tainty with  the  premises.  This  therefore  is  property  a  divis- 
ion, not  of  Arguments  as  such,  but  <^  the  ProposiUcns  of 
which  they  consist. 

Tlie  Third  is  a  division  of  Arguments  ac- 
^!^^^^^!^^  cording  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
employed ;  according  to  the  intenthn  of  the 
reasoner  ;  whether  that  be  to  establish  ^  directly  '*  [or  "  osten- 
sively  "]  the  conclusion  drawn,  or  [**  indirectly  **]  by  means 
of  an  absurd  conclusion  to  disprove  one  of  the  premises ; 
(i.  e,  to  prove  its  contradictory :)  since  the  alternative  pro- 
posed in  ei>erp  valid  Argument  is,  either  to  admit  the  Conclu- 
sion, or  to  deny  one  of  the  Premises.  Now  it  may  so  happen 
that  in  some  cases,  one  person  will  choose  the  former,  and 
another  the  latter,  of  these  alternatives.  It  is  probable,  e.  g. 
that  many  have  been  induced  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  from  its  clear  connection  with  the  infallibility  of 
the  Romish  Chureh  ;  and  many  others,  by  the  very  same  Ar- 
gument, have  surrendered  their  belief  in  that  infallibility. 
Again,  Berkeley  and  Reid  seem  to  have  alike  admitted  that 
the  non-existence  of  matter  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  Locke's  Theory  of  Ideas  :  but  the  former  was  hence  led, 
bond  fidty  to  admit  and  advocate  that  non-existence  ;  while 
the  latter  was  led  by  the  very  same  Argument  to  reject  the 
Ideal  Theory.  Thus,  we  see  it  is  possible  for  the  very 
same  Argument  to  be  Direct  to  one  person,  and  Indirect  to 
another ;  leading  them  to  different  results,  according  as  they 
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judge  the  original  cooclumoD,  or  the  contmdieta»y  of  a 
premise,  to  be  the  smmo  probable.  Tbia,  thaieforOt  ia  nol 
properly  a  divisioa  of  Arguments  as  such,  but  a  division 
of  the  purposet  for  which  they  are  on  each  occasion  em* 
ployed. 

The  Fourth,  which  alone  is  properiy  a 
division  of  Arguments  as  tueh^  and  according-  ^,„^„|,  tutueh, 
ly  will  be  principally  treated  of,  is  a  division 
according  to  the  ^'  relation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  prem- 
ises to  that  of  the  conclusion.'^  I  say,  '*  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter,'^ because  the  logical  connection  between  the  premises  and 
conclusion  is  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed, and  may  be  exhibited  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  sub- 
stituted for  the  terras ;  but  the  relation  I  am  now  speaking 
of  between  the  premises  and  conclusion,' (and  the  varieties 
of  which  form  the  several  species  of  Arguments,)  is  in  respect 
of  their  svibjecUmaUer :  as  «.  ^.  an  '^Argument  from  Cause  to 
Effect''  is  so  called  and  considered,  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  premise,  which  is  the  Cause,  and  the 
conclusion,  which  is  the  Effect ;  and  an  ^*  Argument  from 
Example,"  in  like  manner  from  the  relation  between  a  known 
and  an  unknown  instance,  both  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  present  division,  though  it  has  a  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter  of  die  premises,  is  yet  not  a  divis- 
ion of  propositions  considered  by  themselves,  (as  in  the  case 
with  the  division  into  ^^  probable  "  and  ^^  demonstrative,")  but 
of  ^r^umen/s  considered  as  such ;  for  when  we  say,  e.  g.  that 
the  premise  is  a  Cause,  and  the  conclusion  the  Effect,  these 
expressions  are  evidently  relative^  and  have  no  meaning,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  each  other ;  and  so  also  when  we  say  that 
the  premise  and  the  conclusion  are  too  parallel  cases,  that 
▼ery  expression  denotes  their  relation  to  each  other. 


PART  I. 

op  THE  INVENTION,  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  INTRODUC- 
TION,  OF  PROPOSITIONS  AND  ARGUMENTS. 

Chap.  I. —  Of  Propoaitums. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  Treatise  on  Logic, 

Jn^Mtry  after    that  in  the  process  of  Itwesligation  properly 

IWrfA  and  after    ^  called,  v%%.  that  by  which  we  endeavor  to 

j§,rgfUHenti  ait" 

finffm§h§d.  discover  Truth,  it  must  of  course  be  uncertain 

to  him  who  is  entering  on  that  process,  what 
the  conclusion  will  be  to  which  his  researches  will  lead  ;  but 
that  in  the  process  of  conveying  truth  to  others  by  reasoning, 
(i.  e.  in  what  may  be  termed,  according  to  the  view  I  have 
at  present  taken,  the  RhetoriccU  process^)  the  conclusion  or 
conclusions  which  are  to  be  established  must  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  conducting  the  Argument,  and  whose 
business  is  to  find  Proofa  of  a  given  proposition. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by 
him,  is  to  lay  down  distinctly  in  his  own  mind  the  proposition 
or  propositions  to  be  proved.  It  might  indeed  at  first  sight 
appear  superfluous  even  to  mention  so  obvious  a  rule ;  but 
experience  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
young  or  ilUiostructed  writer  to  content  himself  with  such  a 
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yague  aod  indtstmct  view  of  the  point  he  is  to  aim  at,  that 
the  whole  train  of  his  reasoning  is  in  consequence  affected 
irith  a  corresponding  perplexity,  obscurity,  and  looseness. 
It  may  be  worth  while  therefore  to  give  some  hints  for  the 
conduct  of  this  preliminary  process, — the  choice  of  prop- 
ositions. Not,  of  course,  that  I  am  supposing  the  author  to 
be  in  doubt  what  opinion  he  shall  adopt :  the  process  of  In- 
vestigation* (which  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
Bhetoric)  being  supposed  to  be  concluded;  but  still  there 
will  often  be  room  for  deliberation  as  to  the  form  in  which 
an  opinion  shall  be  stated,  and,  when  several  propositions  are 
to  be  roaintuned,  in  what  order  they  shall  be  placed. 

On  this  head  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to 
propose  some  rules ;  after  having  premised  ^,-J^^!^^L- 
(in  order  to  anticipate  some  objections  or 
doubts  which  might  arise)  one  remark  relative  to  the  object 
to  be  effected.  This  is,  of  course,  what  may  be  called,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Conviction;  but  under  that 
term  are  comprehended,  jir^,  what  is  strictly  called  Instruc' 
turn ;  and,  aeeandly^  Conoictian  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  «.  e. 
the  Conviction  of  those  who  are  either  of  a  contrary  opinion 
to  the  one  maintained,  or  who  are  in  doubt  whether  to  admit 
or  deny  it  By  instruction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  commonly 
meant  the  conviction  of  those  who  have  neither  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  nor  are  deliberating  whether  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  proposition  in  question,  but  are  merely  desirous 
of  ascertaining  what  is  the  truth  in  respect  of  the  case  before 
them.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  before  theur  minds 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  maintained,  and  are  called  upon 
to  consider  whether  that  particular  proposition  be  true  or 

•  Logic  Book  IV.  Chap.  m.  {  3. 
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false  ;  the  latter  are  not  supposed  to  know  the  lennB  of  the 
conclusion,  but  to  be  inquiring  tohat  propo9iiion  is  to  be  ie« 
ceived  as  true.  The  former  may  be  described,  in  logical 
language,  as  doubting  respecting  the  Capida ;  the  latter,  re* 
specting  the  Predicate*  It  is  evident  that  the  speaker  or 
writer  is,  relatively  to  these  last,  (though  not  to  himself,) 
conducting  a  process  of  Investigation  ;  as  is  plain  from  what 
has  been  said  of  that  subject,  in  the  Treatise  on  Looic. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  objects  gives  rise  in  some 
points  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  mode  of  procedure, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  these  differences  however 
are  not  sufficient  to  require  that  Rhetoric  should  on  that  ac- 
count be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches ;  since,  generally 
speaking,  though  not  universally,  the  same  rules  will  be  ser- 
viceable for  attaining  each  of  these  olijects. 

«^ 

The  first  step  is,  as  I  have  observed,  to  lay  down  (in  the 
author's  mind)  the  proposition  or  propositions  to  be  main- 
tained, clearly,  and  in  a  suitable  form. 

He  who  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  who  is  thus  brought 
to  view  steadily  the  point  he  is  aiming  at,  will  be  kept  clear, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  some  common  faults  of  young  writers ; 
VIZ.  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  and  introdu- 
cing many  propositions  not  sufficiently  connected ;  an  error 

which  destroys  the  unity  of  the  composition. 
One    tubjea     j^]^  i^^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^p^  ^  ^^j  j^j^^  ^j,q 

^^.     -   *^      place  before  themselves  a  TetTn  instead  of  a 

iiium,  PropoHtian ;  and  imagine  that  because  they 

are  treating  of  one  things  they  are  discussing 

one  question.    In  an  ethical  work,  for  instance,  one  may  be 
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treating  of  mtiue^  while  discuflBing  all  or  any  of  these  quea* 
tions ;  ^^  Wherein  virtae  conabta  ?  **  ^  Whence  oar  notions 
of  it  arise  ?  "  **  Whence  it  derives  its  obligations  ?  '^  6ec. ; 
hut  if  these  questions  were  confusedly  blended  together,  or 
if  all  of  them  were  treated  of,  within  a  short  compass,  the 
most  just  remarics  and  forcible  arguments  would  lose  their 
interest  and  their  utility,  in  so  perplexed  a  composition. 

Nearly  akin  to  this  fault  is  the  other  just  mentioned,  that 
of  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  for  the  length  of  the  work ; 
by  which  means  the  writer  ib  confined  to  barren  and  unin- 
teresting generalities ;  as  e.  ^.  general  exhortations  to  virtue 
(conveyed,  of  course,  in  very  general  terms)  in  the  space  of 
a  discourse  only  of  sufficient  length  to  give  a  characteristic 
description  of  some  one  branch  of  duty,  or  of  some  one 
particular  motive  to  the  practice  of  it  Un« 
practis^  composen  are  apt  to  fancy  that  Oopiauinu$ 

they  shall  have  the  greater  abundance  of  ^J^^^^  f^ 
matter,  the  wider  extent  of  subject  they  com-  oHeied  view. 
prehepd ;  but  experience  shows  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  fact :  the  more  general  and  extensive  view  will 
oAen  suggest  nothing  to  the  mind  but  vague  and  trite  re- 
marks ;  when,  upon  narrowing  the  field  of  discussion,  many 
interesting  questions  of  detail  present  themselves.  Now  a 
writer  who  is  accustomed  to  state  to  himself  precisely,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  ccmclusions  to  which  he  is  tending,  will  be 
the  less  likely  to  content  Bimself  with  such  as  consist  of  very 
general  statements;  and  will  often  be  led,  even  where  an 
extensive  view  is  at  first  proposed,  to  distribute  it  into  several 
branches,  and,  waiving  the  discussion  of  the  rest,  to  limit 
himself  to  the  full  development  of  one  or  two ;  and  thus 
applying,  as  it  were,  a  microscope  to  a  small  space,  will 
present  to  the  view  much  that  a  wider  survey  would  not 
have  exhibited. 
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ckm  establishes  his  pantdoKical  mazim,  that  impossibilities 
which  appear  probable,  are  to  be  preferred  to  possibilities 
which  appear  improbabk.  For,  as  he  justly  observes,  the 
impossibility  of  the  hypothesis,  as  e,  g.  in  Homer,  the  fhrniliar 
intercourse  of  gods  with  mortals,  is  no  bar  to  the  kind  of 
Probability  (t.  e.  Verisimilitude)  required,  if  those  mortals 
are  represented  as  acting  in  the  manner  men  naturally  would 
have  done  under  those  circumstances. 

The  Probability,  then,  which  the  writer  of  fiction  aims  at, 
has,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  no  tendency  to  produce  a 
particular,  but  only  a  general^  belief;  «•  e.  not  that  these 
particular  events  actually  took  place,  but  that  such  are  likely, 
generally,  to  take  place  under  such  cireumstances :  *  this 
kind  of  belief  (unconsciously  entertained)  being  necessary, 
and  all  that  is  necessary,  to  produce  that  sympathetic  feeling 
which  is  the  writer^s  object  In  Argumentative  Compositions, 
however,  as  the  object  of  course  is  to  produce  conviction  as 
to  the  particular  point  in  question,  the  Causes  from  which  our 
Arguments  are  drawn  must  be  such  as  are  either  admitted,  or 
may  be  proved,  to  be  actually  existing,  or  likely  to  exist. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  reference  to  this 


TU  wma^    kind  of   Probability  —  the   "Plausible*'    or 
f^fijtwroL  "  Natural " — that  men  are  apt  to  judge  amiss 

of  situations,  persons,  and  circumstances,  con- 
cerning which  they  have  no  exact  knowledge,  by  applying  to 
these  the  measure  of  their  own  feelingli  and  experience  :  t 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  a  correct  account  of  these  will 


•  On  whick  ground  Azistotle  contends  that  the  end  of  Fictioii  is 
more  Philotophical  than  that  of  Hiatory,  ainoe  it  aima  at  gensral, 
instead  of  particular,  Truth. 

t  See  Fart  H.  Ch.  IL  §  2. 
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often  appear  to  them  unnatural,  and  an  erroneous  one,  natii* 
lal.  E,  G.  A  person  bom  with  the  usual  endowments  of  the 
senses,  is  apt  to  attribute  to  the  blind-bom,  and  the  deaf-mutes, 
such  habits  of  thought,  and  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  his  own 
would  be,  if  he  were  to  heame  deaf  or  blind,  or  to  be  left  in 
the  daric ;  which  would  be  very  wide  of  the  trath.  That  a 
man  bom  blind  would  not,  on  obtaining  sight,  know  apart,  on 
seeing  them,  a  ball,  and  a  cube,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  handle,  nor  distinguish  the  dog  from  the  cat,  would 
appear  to  most  persons  unacquainted  with  the  result  of  ex- 
periments,  much  less  ^  natural  *'*  than  the  reverse.*  So  it  is 
also  with  those  brought  up  free,  in  reference  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  diought  of  bom-slaves  ;t  with  civilized  men,  in 
reference  to  savages  ;|  and  of  men  living  in  Society,  in 
reference  to  one  who  passes  whole  years  in  total  solitude.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  admirable  fiction  of  Bobinson  Crusoe 
would  have  been  not  only  much  less  amusing,  but,  to  most 

*  See  an  account,  in  a  Kota  to  the  Flnt  Seriea  of  Eataya,  of  a 
bUnd  yonth  couched  by  Mr.  Cheaelden. 

t  Thia  haa,  in  variona  waya,  proved  an  obatade  to  the  abolition  of 
alavery.  It  haa  alao  canaed  great  difficulty  to  acme  zeadara  of  the 
Book  of  Exodua. 

t  In  the  fifth  Lecture  on  Political  Economy  (an  eoctraot  from  which 
it  Bubjoined  in  the  Appendix,  Note  C,)  I  have  noticed  the  deacrip- 
^ona  usually  given  of  the  origin  of  Civilisation,  which  are  generally 
received  as  perfectly  natural,  thongh  they  are,  aa  I  have  ahown,  aoch 
aa  never  were,  or  can  be  realised.  I  mean,  in  the  EngUah,  not  in  the 
American  aenae  of  the  word  **  realize."  To  realiae  a  acheme,  ftc, 
means,  with  us,  to  make  it  <•  real,"  to  **  carry  it  into  effect; "  with 
the  Americans  it  means  to  <'  form  a  strong  and  vivid  conception  of 
it."  I  acknowledge  the  want,  in  our  language,  of  a  single  word, 
adequately  expresaing  this :  but  circumlocution  is  better  than  am- 
biguity. 
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readers  less  apparently  natvraly  if  Friday  and  the  other 
Savages  had  been  represented  with  the  indocility  and  other 
qualities  which  really  belong  to  such  Beings  as  the  Brazilian 
Cannibals ;  and  if  the  hero  himself  had  been  represented 
with  that  half-brutish  apathetic  despondency,  and  carelessness 
about  all  comforts  demanding  steady  exertion,  which  are  the 
really  natural  results  of  a  life  of  utter  solitude  :  and  if  he  had 
been  described  as  almost  losing  the  use  of  his  own  language, 
instead  of  remembering  the  Spanish. 

Again,  I  remember  mentioning  to  a  very  intelligent  man 
the  description  given  by  the  earliest  Missionaries  to  New  Zea> 
land,  of  their  introduction  of  the  culture  of  wheat ;  which  he 
derided  as  an  absurd  fabrication,  but  which  appeared  to  me 
what  might  have  been  reasonably  conjectured.  The  Savages 
were  familiar  with  bread,  in  the  form  of  ship-biscuit ;  and 
accordingly,  roots  being  alone  cultivated  by  them,  and  fur- 
nishing their  chief  food,  they  expected  to  find  at  the  roots  of 
the  wheat,  tubers  which  could  be  made  into  biscuits.  They 
accordingly  dug  up  the  wheat;  and  were  mortified  at  the 
failure  of  their  hopes.  The  idea  of  collecting  small  seeds, 
pulverizing  these,  and  making  the  powder  into  a  paste  which 
was  to  be  hardened  by  fire,  was  quite  foreign  from  all  their 
experience.  Yet  here,  an  unnatural  representation  would,  to 
many,  have  appeared  the  more  natural. 

Much  pains,  therefore,  must  in  many  cases  be  taken  in 
giving  such  explanations  as  may  put  men  on  their  guard 
against  this  kind  of  mistake,  and  enable  them  to  see  the  im- 
probability, and  sometimes  utter  impossibility,  of  what  at  the 
first  glance  they  will  be  apt  to  regard  as  perfectly  natural ; 
and  to  satisfy  them  that  something  which  they  were  disposed 
to  regard  as  extravagantly  unnatural,  b  just  what  might  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 
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One  way  in  vhich  the  unnatuTal  is  often  made  to  appear, 
for  a  time,  natural,  is,  by  giving  a  lively  and  striking  descrip- 
tion vhich  is  correct  in  its  several  jwrfo,  and  unnatural  only 
when  these  are  combined  into  a  whole ;  like  a  painter  who 
should  give  an  exact  picture  of  an  English  country-house,  of 
a  grove  of  Palm-trees,  an  Elephant  and  an  Iceberg,  all  in 
the  same  Landscape.  Thus,  a  vivid  representation  of  a  den 
of  infamy  and  degradation,  and  of  an  ingenuous  and  well* 
disposed  youth,  may  each  be,  in  itself,  so  natural,  as  to  draw 
off,  for  a  time,  the  attention  from  the  absurdity  of  making  the 
one  arise  out  of  the  other. 

On  the  appropriate  use  of  the  kind  of  Argument  now  be- 
fore us,  (which  is  probably  the  •(»dg  of  Aristotle,  though  un- 
fortunately he  has  not  furnished  any  example  of  it,)  some 
rules  will  be  laid  down  hereafter ;  my  object  at  present  hav- 
ing been  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  it 
And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,        ^PJoymsHi 

Of  ins  pHfQ9$f  Jk 

that  though  I  have  applied  to  this  mode  of    priori. 
Seasoning  the  title  of  **  a  priori,'**  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  maintained  that  all  such  arguments  as  have  been 
by  other  writers  so  designated  correspond  precisely  with  what 
has  been  just  described.*    The  phrase,  "  a  priori  '*  Argu- 

•  Some  students,  accordingly,  partly  with  a  new  to  keep  clear  of 
any  ambiguity  that  might  hence  arise,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
brerity,  hare  found  it  useful  to  adopt,  in  drawing  up  an  outline  or 
analysis  of  any  oomposition,  certaui  arbitrary  symbols,  to  denote,  re- 
spectitely,  each  daas  of  Arguments  and  of  Propositions ;  vtt.  A,  for 
the  former  of  the  two  classes  of  Arguments  Just  deseribed,  (to  denote 
**A  priori,"  or  « Antecedent,"  probability,)  and  B,  for  the  latter, 
which,  as  consisting  of  sereral  diffsrent  kinds,  may  be  denominated 
••the  Body  of  eiidence."  Again,  they  designate  the  proposition, 
which  aeoowUB  Jhr  the  principal  and  original  assertion,  by  a  small 
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ment,  is  not  indeed  employed  by  all  in  the  same  sense ;  it 
would,  however,  generally  be  understood  to  extend  to  any 
argument  drawn  from  an  antecedent  or  forerun$ier^  whether 
a  Cau9e  or  not ;  e.  g.  ^*  the  mercury  sinks,  therefore  it  will 
rain/^  Now  this  Argument  being  drawn  from  a  circumstance 
which,  though  an  antecedent,  is  in  no  sense  a  Cause,  would 
fall  not  under  the  former,  but  the  latter,  of  the  classes  laid 
down-;  since  when  rain  comes,  no  one  would  account  for  the 
phenomenon  by  the  falling  of  the  mercury ;  which  they  would 
call  a  Sign  of  rain  ;  and  yet  most,  perhaps,  would  class  this 
among  ^^  a  priori  ^'  Arguments.  In  like  manner  the  expres- 
sion, ^'  a  posteriori  *'  Arguments,  would  not  in  its  ordinaiy 
use  coincide  precisely,  though  it  would  very  nearly,  with  the 
second  class  of  Arguments. 

The  division,  however,  which  has  here  been  adopted,  ap- 
pears to  be  both  more  philosophical,  and  also  more  precise, 
and  consequently  more  practically  useful,  than  any  other ; 
since  there  is  so  easy  aiid  decisive  a  test  by  which  an  Argu- 
ment may  be  at  once  referred  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
the  classes  described. 

The  second,  then,  of  these  classes,  (viz.  ^^  Arguments 
drawn  from  such  topics  as  could  not  be  used  to  account  for 

«<  a,"  or  Greek  a,  to  denote  its  identity  in  niUtanee  with  the  Aryutment 
bearing  the  symbol  •<  A/'  though  employed  for  a  different  purpose  : 
viz.  not  to  uUMUh  a  fiict  that  is  doubtful,  but  to  aeoowfU  for  one  that 
is  admitted.  Hie  propositiont  again,  which  results  as  a  Consequence 
or  Corollary  firom  the  principal  one,  they  designate  by  the  symbol  C 
There  seems  to  be  the  same  convenience  in  the  use  of  these  symbols 
as  I/>gioiana  have  found  in  the  employment  of  A,  E,  I,  O,  to  repc<e- 
sent  the  four  kinds  of  Propositions  according  to  quantity  and  quality. 
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the  fact,  dec.  in  questioD,  suppoBing  it  granted/^)  may  be  sub* 
divided  into  two  kinds ;  which  will  be  designated  by  the  tenni 
"Sign"  and  "  Example," 

By  "  Sign,"  (so  called  from  the  XtjfuX^y  of  ^^ 

Aristotle^)  is  meant,  what  may  be  described 
as  an  "argument  from  an  jB^^cI  toa  (^mi{t<f(m:"— aspe- 
cies  of  Argument  of  which  the  analysis  is  as  follows :  As 
far  as  any  circumstance  is,  what  may  be  called  a  CondUion 
of  the  existence  of  a  certain  effect  or  phenomenon,  so  far  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  that  Effect :  if  it  be  a 
Condition  ahsoluUly  essentialy  the  Argument  is,  of  course, 
demonstrative ;  and  the  probability  is  the  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  to  that  case.* 

Of  this  kind  is  the  Argument  in  the  instance  lately  given : 
a  man  is  suspected  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  supposed  murder, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  clothes  being  bloody  \  the  mur- 
der being  considered  as  in  a  certain  degree  a  probable  eon- 
dition  of  that  appearance ;  i .  e,  it  is  presumed  that  his  clothes 
would  not  othertoiM  have  been  bloody.  Again,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  ice,  we  infer,  decidedly,  the  existence  of  a 
temperature  not  above  freezing-point ;  that  temperature  being 
an  essential  Condition  of  the  crystallization  of  water. 

Amomr  the  circumstances  which  are  con- 

,  v^^  .*      .  Proofofaoom: 

ditional  to  any  Effect,  must  evidently  come 

the  Cause  or  Causes ;  and  if  there  be  only  one  possible  Cause, 

this  being  absolutely  essential,  may  be  demonstmtively  proved 

•  To  this  head  we  may  rate  aU  iniithwnatteal  zaaaoning.  Every 
propertf,  «.  ^.  of  a  I^iangle^  may  be  regaided  as  a  ««oanditloii"  of 
the  nippoiition  that  a  "Triangle"  is  what  it  is  defined.  A  Hguze 
wouid  not  be  %  Triangle  wU9$$  its  angles  were  equal  to  two  right  aa- 
g]ea»fte. 
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from  the  Effect :  if  the  same  Effect  might  result  from  other 
Causes,  then  the  Argument  is,  at  best,  but  probable.  But  it 
is  to  be  obeerred,  that  there  are  also  many  circumstances 
which  have  no  tendency  to  produce  a  certain  Effect,  though 
it  cannot  exist  without  ihem,  arid  from  which  Effect,  conse- 
quently, they  may  be  inferred,  as  Conditions,  though  not 
Causes;  e.  g.  a  man^  " being  alive  one  day,"  is  a  circum- 
stance necesitaii^y,  as  a  Condition,  to  his  "  dying  the  next ; "  but 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  it ;  Hfe  having  been  alive,  there- 
fore, on  the  former  day,  may  be  proved  ftom  his  subsequent 
death,  but  not  vice  versd.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  that  though  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  the  Cause  to  be  proved  from  its  Effect,  it  is  never  so 
proved,  80  far  forth  as  [^]  h  is  a  Cai»e,  but  so  far  forth  as  it 
iJB  a  con(£ttidn,  or  necessary  circumstance. 

A  Cause,  again,  may  be  employed  to  prove  an  Effect,  (thia 
being  the  first  class  of  Arguments  already  described,)  so  far  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  Effect,  even  though  it  be  not 
at  all  necessary  to  it ;  {i.  e.  when  other  Causes  may  produce 

*  it  is  however  very  common,  in  the  earelessneas  of  ordmary  lan- 
guage, to  mention,  ai  the  Canaes  of  phenomena,  dhmmstancea  which 
every  one  would  allow,  en  consideration,  to  be  not  Catiaea,  but  only 
conditions,  of  the  Efifocts  in  question :  0.  ^.  it  would  be  said  of  a  ten- 
der plant,  that  it  was  destroyed  in  consequence  of  not  being  covered 
with  a  mat ;  though  every  one  would  mean  to  imply  that  the  fratt 
destroyed  it ;  this  being  a  Cause  too  well  known  to  need  being  men- 
tioned ;  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  Cause,  vtr.,  the  aheence 
of  a  covering,  being  only  the  Condltioiit  without  which  the  real  Caaaae 
oouM  not  have  operated. 

How  common  it  is  to  confound  a  Sign  with  a  Cause  is  appazent  in 
the  resentment  men  are  prone  to  feel  against  the  prophets  of  evil ;  as 
Ahah  "hated"  the  Prophet  Micaiah,  and  gave  as  a  reason  '<  he  doth 
not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  eviL** 
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the  same  Effect ;)  and  in  this  case,  though  the  Effect  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Cause,  the  Cause  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  Effect :  e.  g.  from  a  mortal  wound  you  may  infer  death ; 
but  not  vice  versd. 

Lastly,  when  a  Cause  is  also  a  necessaiy  or  probable  cim- 
dUian^  t.  e.  when  it  is  the  <m/y  possible  or  only  likely  Cause, 
then  we  may  ai^gue  both  ways ;  e.  g.  we  may  infer  a  General's 
success  from  his  known  skill,  or,  his  skill,  &om  his  known  suc- 
cess :  (in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  assuming  what  is  the  hetur 
known  as  a  proof  of  what  is  less^known,  denied,  or  doubted,) 
these  two  Arguments  belonging,  respectively,  to  the  two 
classes  originally  laid  down. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  such  Ar- 
guments from  Sign  as  this  last,  the  conclusion  Logical  md 
which  folhws,  hgicaUff^  from  the  premise,  be-  ^J^,^  **" 
ing  the  Cause  from  which  the  premise /oZ2ot0«, 
physically,  t .  e.  as  a  natural  Effect,)  there  are  in  this  case  two 
different  kinds  of  Sequence  opposed  to  each  other;  e.  g. 
*'  With  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased ;  for  they 
were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness."  In  Arguments  of  the 
first  class,  on  the  contrary,  these  two  kinds  of  Sequence  are 
combined ;  t.  e.  the  Conclusion  which  follows  logically  from 
the  premise,  is  also  the  Effect  following  physically  from  it  as 
a  Cause ;  a  General's  skill,  e.  g.  being  both  the  Cause  and  the 
Proof  of  his  being  likely  to  succeed. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  dis-  * 
tinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  Sequence,     ^^I"''^^.*''^ 
which  are,  in  Argument,  sometimes  combined^     ^  ^^  ^^j,^ 
and  sometimes  apposed.    There  is  no  more     of  $tquence, 
fruitful  source  of  confusion  of  thought  than 
that  ambiguity  of  tlie  language  employed  on  these  subjects, 
which  tends  to  confound  together  these  two  things,  so  entirely 
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distinct  in  their  nature.  There  is  hardly  any  argumentative 
writer  on  subjects  involving  a  discussion  of  the  Causes  or  Ef* 
fects  of  any  thing,  who  has  clearly  perceived  and  steadily 
kept  in  view  the  distmction  I  have  been  speaking  of,  or  who 
has  escaped  the  errors  and  perplexities  thence  resulting.  The 
wide  extent  accordingly,  and  the  importance,  of  the  mistakes 
and  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  ambiguity  complained  of,  ia 
incalculable.  Of  all  the  "  Idola  Fori,"  •  none  is  perhaps  more 
important  in  its  results.  To  dilate  upon  this  point  as  fully  as 
might  be  done  with  advantage,  would  exceed  my  present  lim* 
its ;  but  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  origin  of  the  ambiguity  complained  of,  and  on  the  cau- 
tions to  be  used  in  guarding  against  being  misled  by  it 

The  Premise  by  which  any  thing  is  proved, 

^  is  not  necessarily  the  Cause  of  the  fact^s  hettuF 

tequenee.  ^  ^ 

such  as.it  is ;  but  it  is  the  cause  of  our  Xmoto- 

tng,  or  being  convinced,  that  it  is  so ;  t,  g.  the  wetness  of 
the  earth  is  not  the  Cause  of  rain,  but  it  is  the  Cause  of  our 
knowing  that  it  has  rained.  These  two  things,  —  the  Prem- 
ise which  produces  our  conviction^  and  the  Cause  which  pro- 
duces that  of  which  we  are  convinced,  —  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  confounded  together,  in  the  looseness  of  colloquial  Ian* 
guage,  from  the  circumstance  that  (as  has  been  above  re- 
marked) they  frequentiy  coincide ;  as,  e,  g.  when  we  infer 
that  the  ground  will  be  wet,  from  the  fall  of  rain  which  jpro^ 
duces  that  wetness.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  same  words  have 
come  to  be  applied,  in  common,  to  each  kind  of  Sequence  ; 
e.  g.  an  Effect  is  said  to  ^^  follow  '^  from  a  Cause,  and  a  Con- 
clusion to  ^^  follow  "  from  the  Premises  ;  the  words  *^  Cause  '* 
and  ^«  Reaaon,^^  arc  each  applied  indifferentiy,  both  to  a  Cause, 

*  Bacon. 
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properly  so  called,  and  to  the  Premise  of  an  Argume&t; 

though  ^^  EeaaoDy^^  in  strictness  of  speaking,  should  be  co^ 

laned  to  the  latter.    "  Therefore,"  "  hence,*' 

"  consequently,"  <$bc.,  and  also,  **  since,"  "  be-  AnM^mtif 

of     ''AseoHff. 
cause,"  and  "  why,"  have  likewise  a  corre-    ^tkirtfifn,*'  40. 

sponding  ambiguity. 

The  multitude  of  the  words  which  bear  this  double  mean- 
mg  (and  that,  in  all  languages)  greatly  increases  our  liability 
to  be  misled  by  it ;  since  thus  the  very  means  men  resort  to 
for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  any  expression,  are  infected  with 
the  very  same  ambiguity  ;  e.  g.  if  we  inquire  what  is  meant 
by  a  *'*'  Cause,"  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  that  from  which 
something  ^'  follows ; "  or,  which  is  indicated  by  the  words 
"  therefore,"  "  consequently,"  dec.,  all  which  expressions 
are  as  equivocal  and  uncertain  in  their  signification  as  the 
original  one.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  ascertaining  by  the  bal- 
ance the  true  amount  of  any  commodity,  if  uncertain  weights 
are  placed  in  the  opposite  scale.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
writers,  in  investigating  the  Cause  to  which  any  fact  or  ph^ 
nomenon  is  to  be  attributed,  have  assigned  that  which  is  not 
a  Cat»e,  but  only  a  Pfoof  that  the  fact  is  so ;  and  haye  thus 
been  led  into  an  endless  train  of  errors  and  perplexities. 

Several,  however,  of  the  words  in  question,  though  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  in  both  significations,  seem  (as  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  word  '^  Reason  ")  in  their  prima- 
ry and  strict  sense  to  be  confined  to  one.  ^^^y"*  in  Greek, 
and  "  ergo,"  •  or  "  itaque,"  in  Latin,  seem  originally  and 
properly  to  denote  the  Sequence  of  Effect  from  Cause; 

#  Most  Logical  writers  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  this,  as  they  gen- 
erally, in  Latin  TreatifleB,  employ  •*  exgo"  in  the  other  sense.  It  is 
ftam  the  Gxeek  %y,  •'. «.  •«  in  fiMt." 
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**a^a,*'*  and  "igitur,*'  that  of  conclusion  from  premises. 
The  English  word  "  accordingly^'*^  will  generally  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  Latin  "  itaque." 

The  interrogative  **  why,"  is  employed  to 
'^"'^^.y     inquire,    either,   firet,  the    "Reasons,"   (or 
^'  "  Proof; ")  secondly,  the  "  Cause  ; "  or  third- 

ly, the  "  object  proposed  "  or  Final-Cause  :  e.  g.  first,  Why 
are  the  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  angles  ?  sec- 
ondly. Why  are  the  days  shorter  in  winter  than  in  summer  ? 
thirdly.  Why  are  the  works  of  a  watch  constructed  as  they 
are?f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  discovery  of  Causes  belongs 
properly  to  the  province  of  the  Philosopher ;  that  of  "  Rea- 
sons," strictly  so  called,  (i.  e.  Arguments,)  to  that  of  the 
Rhetorician ;  and  that,  though  each  will  have  frequent  ooca- 
sion  to  assume  the  character  of  the  other,  it  is  most  important 
that  these  two  objects  should  not  be  confounded  together. 


^4. 

Of  Signs  then  there  are  some  which  from  a  certain  Effect 
or  phenomenon,  infer  the  "  Cause  "  of  it ;  and  others  which, 
in  like  manner,  infer  some  "Condition"  which  is  not  the 
Cause. 

Of  these  last,  one  species  is  the  Argument 
^?J|J*T^  "      from  Testimony  :  the  premise  being  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Testimony ;  the  Conclusion,  the 
truth  of  what  is  attested  ;  which  is  considered  as  a  **  Ck>ndi- 
tion  "  of  the  Testimony  having  been  given :  since  it  is  evident 

*  "Aqa  having  a  aigniflcation  of  JUneu  or  eoineid^ncB  ;  whence  Si^w. 
t  See  the  article  Wsr,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Treatise  on  Losic. 
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that  80  far  only  as  this  is  allowed,  («.  e,  so  far  only  as  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  Testimony  would  not  have  been  given,  had 
it  not  been  true,)  can  this  Argument  have  any  force.  Testi- 
mony is  of  various  kinds ;  and  may  possess  various  degrees 
of  force,*  not  only  in  reference  to  its  own  intrinsic  character, 
but  in  reference  also  to  the  kind  of  conclusion  that  it  is 
brought  to  support. 

In  respect  of  this  latter  point,  the  first  and         MaHen    of 
great  distinction  is,  between  Testimony  to  iiia<-    /mt,  and    of 
ters  of  Faetj  and,  to  maUers  of  Opinion^  or    <!P»«*»»- 
Doctrines. 

The  expressions  ^  Matter  [or  Question]  of  Fact,^^  and 
'^  Matter  of  Opinion,*'  are  not  employed  by  all  persons  with 
precision  and  uniformity.  But  the  notion  most  neariy  con- 
formable to  ordinary  usage  seems  to  be  this :  by  a  ^'  Matter 
of  Fact "  is  meant,  something  which  might,  conceivably^  be 
submitted  to  the  senses ;  and  about  which  it  is  supposed  there 
could  be  no  disagreement  among  persons  who  should  be  pres* 
entj  and  to  yrhose  senses  it  should  be  submitted :  and  by  a 
**  Matter  [or  Question]  of  Opinion  "  is  understood,  any  thing 
respecting  which  an  exercise  of  judgment  would  be  called  for 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  certain  objects  before 
them,  and  who  might  conceivably  disagree  in  their  judgment 
thereupon. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  description  of  what  people  in  general 
intend  to  denote  (though  often  without  liaving  themselves  any 

*  lioeka  has  toacbed  on  this  subject,  though  dightly  and  icantily. 
He  aays,  "  In  the  testimony  of  others,  is  to  be  considered,  —  1.  The 
number.  2.  The  integrity.  3.  The  skill  of  the  witnesses.  4.  The 
design  of  the  author,  where  it  is  a  testimony  out  of  a  book  cited. 
6.  The  consistency  of  the  parts  and  circumstances  of  the  relation. 
6.  Contrary  testimonies." 
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very  clear  notion  of  it)  by  these  phrases, 
emtai  tv^M^  decidedly  it  is  not  meant,  by  those  at  least 
faoU,thanc^inr  ^^^  ^^  language  with  any  precision,  that 
(ont*  there  is  greater  certainty^  or  more  general  and 

ready  agreement^  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  £.  G.  That  one  of  Alexander's  friends  did,  or  did  not, 
administer  poison  to  him,  every  one  would  allow  to  be  a  ques- 
tion o^  fact ;  though  it  may  be  involved  in  inextricable  doubt : 
while  the  question,  what  sort  of  an  act  that  was,  supposing  it 
to  have  taken  place,  all  would  allow  to  be  a  question  of  opin- 
ion; though  probably  all  would  agree  in  their  opinion 
thereupon. 

Again,  it  is  not,  apparently,  necessaxy  thai 
faetJ*wL  f0A^  ^  "  Matter  of  Fact,"  in  order  to  constitute  it 
might  oonceiya-  such,  should  have  ever  been  actually  submit* 
h\j  be  9ubmiued    ^q^  —  q^  likely  to  be  80  —  to  the  senses  of 

any  human  Being ;  only,  that  it  should  be  one 

which  conceivably  might  be  so  submitted.     E.  G.  Whether 

there   is  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  New  Holland,  —  whether 

there  is  land  at  the  South  Pole, — whether  the  Moon  is  inhab* 

ited,  —  would  generally  be  admitted  to  be  questions  of  fact  ,* 

although  no  one  has  been  able  to  bear  testimony  concerning 

them  ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  we  are  morally  certain  that  no 

one  ever  will. 

The  circumstance  that  chiefly  tends  to  pro- 

uma  of     ^^^^  iiidistinctness  and  occasional  inconsist- 
opmton  may  re- 
late to  facts.         ^^^y  10  the  use  of  these  phrases,  is,  that  there 

is  often  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  judg* 

ment,  and  for  difference  of  opinion^  in  reference  to  things 

which  are,  themselves^  matters  of  fact,     E,  G,  The  degree  of 

credibility  of  the  witnesses  who  attest  any  fact,  is,  itself,  a 

matter  of  Opinion ;   and  so,   in  respect   of  the  degree  of 
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weight  due  to  any  other  kind  of  probabilities.  That  there  If, 
or  is  not,  land  at  the  South  Pole,  is  a  matter  of  Fact ;  that 
the  existence  of  land  there  is  likely,  or  unlikely,  is  matter  of 
Opinion. 

And  in  this,  and  many  other  cases,  different  questions  very 
closely  connected,  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded  together,* 
and  the  proofs  belonging  to  one  of  them  brought  forward  as 
pertaining  to  the  other.  E,  G.  A  case  of  alleged  prophecy 
shall  be  in  question :  the  event,  said  to  have  been  foretold, 
shall  be  established  as  a  fact ;  and  also,  the  utterance  of  the 
supposed  prediction  before  the  event ;  and  this  will  perhaps  be 
assumed  as  proof  of  that  which  is  in  reality  another  question, 
and  a  ^^  question  of  opinion  ;  '*  whether  the  supposed  proph- 
ecy related  to  the  event  in  question ;  and  again,  whether  it 
were  merely  a  eonfecture  of  human  sagacity,  or  such  as  to 
imply  superhuman  prescience. 

Again,  whether  a  certain  passage  occurs  in  certain  MSS. 
of  the  Oreek  Testament,  is  evidently  a  question  of  Fact ;  but 
whether  the  words  imply  such  and  such  a  doctrine,  —  how- 
ever indubitable  it  may  justly  appear  to  us, —  is  evidently  a 
"  matter  of  opinion."  f 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  as  there  may 
be  (as  I  have  just  said)  questions  of  Opinion    u^fl,  ""^^  • '^^ 
relative  to  Facts,  so,  there  may  also  be  ques- 
tions of  Fact,  relative  to  Opinions :  t.  e.  that  such  and  such 
Opinions  were,  or  were  not,  maintained  at  such  a  time  and 
place,  by  such  and  such  persons,  is  a  question  of  Fact 

When  the  question  is  as  to  a  Fact,  it  is  plain  we  have  to 
look  chiefly  to  the  honesty  of  a  witness,  his  accuracy,  and  his 

*  See  Treatise  on  Fallacies,  "  Irrelevant  Condnsion." 
t  See  PrefiMse  to  voL  U.  of  l^ranalation  of  Keander. 
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\  of  gaining  infonnatimu  Whoi  the  question  is  about 
a  matter  of  Opinion,  it  is  equally  plain  that  his  MUty  to  form 
a  judgment  is  no  leas  to  be  taken  into  account*  But  though 
this  b  admitted  by  all,  it  is  very  common  with  inconsiderate 
persons  to  oyeriook,  in  practice,  the  distinction,  and  to  mistake 
as  to,  what  it  if,  that,  in  each  case,  is  attested.  Facts,  prop- 
eriy  so  called,  are,  we  should  remember,  indwiduals ;  though 
the  term  is  oAen  extended  to  general  statements ;  especially 
when  these  are  well  established.  And  again,  the  cauees  or 
other  circumstances  connected  with  some  eyent  or  phenome- 
non, are  oAen  stated  as  a  part  of  the  yery  &ct  attested.  If, 
for  instance,  a  person  relates  his  having  found  coal  in  a  cer- 
tain stratum ;  or  if  he  states,  that  in  the  East  Indies  he  saw 
a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  sleeping  exposed  to  the 
moon^s  rays,  afflicted  with  certain  symptoms,  and  that  after 
taking  a  certain  medicine  they  recovered,  —  he  is  bearing 
testimony  as  to  simple  matters  of  fact :  but  if  he  declares 
that  the  stratum  in  question  constantly  contains  coal ; — or, 
that  the  patients  in  question  were  so  affected  in  consequence 
of  the  moon^s  rays,  —  that  such  is  the  general  effect  of  them 
in  that  climate,t  and  that  that  medicine  is  a  cure  for  such 
symptoms,  it  is  evident  that  his  testimony,  —  however  worthy 
of  credit — is  borne  to  a  different  kind  of  conclusion ;  name- 
ly,  not  an  individual,  but  a  general^  conclusion,  and  one 

*  Testimony  to  matters  of  opinion  usually  receives  the  name  of 
Authority;  which  term  however  is  also  often  applied  when  facts  are 
in  question ;  as  when  we  say,  indifferently,  « the  accoont  of  this 
transaction  rests  on  the  Authority  "  —  or  "  on  the  Testimony  —  of 
such  and  such  an  historian."  See  Logic,  Appendix,  Art.  « Au- 
thority!* 

t  Such  is  the  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  belief  of  those  who  have 
resided  in  the  fiast  Indies. 
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wbidi  moBt  rest,  not  solely  on  the  verackff  bat  also  en  the 
judgment,  of  the  witness. 

Even  in  the  other  case,  however, —-when 
the  question  relates  to  what  is  strictly  a  mat-  ^^^T^^ 
ter  of  fact,  —  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
witness  is  not  to  be  wholly  left  out  of  the  account.  A  man 
strongly  influenced  by  prejudice,  to  which  the  weakest  men 
are  ever  the  most  liable,  may  even  foncy  he  sees  what  he 
does  not  And  some  degree  of  suspicion  may  thence  attach 
to  the  testimony  of  prejudiced,  though  honest  men,  when  their 
prejudices  are  on  the  same  side  wi^  their  testimonjf :  for 
otherwise  their  testimony  may  even  be  the  stronger.  K  G. 
The  early  disciples  of  Jesus  were,  mostly,  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  prejudiced  men;  but  all  their  expectations, — all  their 
early  prejudices,  —  ran  counter  to  almost  every  thing  that 
they  attested.  They  were,  in  that  particular  case,  harder  to 
be  convinced  dian  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  men 
would  have  been.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  remem- 
ber — what  is  often  forgotten — that  Credulity  and  Incredu- 
lity are  the  same  habit  considered  in  reference  to  different 
things.  The  more  easy  of  belief  any  one  is  in  respect  of 
what  fkUs  in  with  his  wishes  or  preconceived  notions,  the 
harder  of  belief  he  will  be  of  any  thing  that  opposes  these.* 

Again,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  wit* 
nesses,  it  is  evident  that, — other  points  being        wtnea^ 
equal, — many  must  have  more  wmght  than 
one,  or  a  few ;  but  it  b  no  uncommon  mistake  to  imagine 
many  witnesses  to  be  bearing  concurrent  testimony  to  the 
same  thing,  when  in  truth  they  are  attesting  different  things. 
One  or  two  men  may  be  bearing  original  testimony  to  some 

•  See  Logio,  Book  XL  Chap.  11.  §  1. 
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6ct  or  transaction ;  and  one  or  two  hundred,  who  are  repeat 
mg  what  they  have  heard  from  these,  may  be,  in  reality,  only 
bearing  witness  to  their  having  heard  U^  and  to  their  own 
belief.  Multitudes  may  agree  in  maintaining  some  system  or 
doctrine,  which  perhaps  one  out  of  a  million  may  have  con- 
vinced himself  of  by  research  and  reflection ;  while  the  rest 
have  assented  to  it  in  implicit  reliance  on  authority.  TheBO 
are  not,  in  reality,  attesting  the  same  thing.  The  one  is,  la 
reality,  declaring  that  so  and  so  is,  as  he  conceives,  a  con* 
elusion  fairly  established  by  reasons  pertaining  to  the  subject- 
matter  ;  the  rest,  that  so  and  so  is  the  established  belief;  or 
is  held  by  persons  on  whose  authority  they  rely.  These  last 
may  indeed  have  very  good  ground  for  their  belief:  for  no 
one  would  say  that  a  man  who  is  not  versed  in  Astronomy  ^ 
not  justified  in  believing  the  Earth's  motion ;  or  that  the  many 
millions  of  persons  who  have  never  seen  the  sea,  are  credu* 
lous  in  believing,  on  testimony,  its  existence  :  but  still  it  is  ^ 
be  remembered  that  they  are  not,  in  reality,  bearing  witness 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  others. 

Undesigned  testimony  is  manifestly,  so  far* 
J,  .  ^"**^  the  stronger ;  the  suspicion  of  fabrication  be- 
ing thus  precluded.  Slight  incidental  bints 
therefore,  and  oblique  allusions  to  any  fact,  have  often  much 
more  weight  than  distinct  formal  assertions  of  it  And,  more- 
over, such  allusions  will  often  go  to  indicate  not  only  that  the 
fact  is  true^  but  that  it  was,  at  the  time  when  so  alluded  tOi 
notorious  and  undisputed.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus, 
of  Xerses's  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Athos, 
which  is  ridiculed  by  Juvenal,*  is  much  more  strongly  attested 


*  ^'Yelifiefttiu  Athos,  et  quioquid  OnBcia  xnendaz 
Audet  in  historic." 
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l>y  Thucydides  in  ftn  incidental  mention  of  a  plaiee  **  neat 
which  some  remains  of  the  canal  might  be  seen,**  than  if  he 
had  distinctly  lecorded  bis  conrietion  of  the  truth  of  the 
narrative. 

So  also,  the  many  slight  allosions  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
to  the  sufierings  undergone,  and  the  miracles  wroag^t,  by 
Disciples,  as  things  familiar  to  the  readers,  are  much  more 
decisive  than  distinct  descriptions,  narratives,  or  assertions, 
would  have  been. 

Paley,  in  that  most  admireble  specimen  of 

the  investiimtion  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  the        SmaUc^reitm' 

ttuncoi  itiflif  hMf§ 
•*  Hofta  PendifUBj^  puts  in  a  most  needfbT    ^^^^  weighi. 

caution  against  supposing  that  because  it  is  on 
very  mimUe  points  this  kind  of  argument  turns,  tiierefore  the 
impartanee  of  these  points  in  establishing  the  conclusion,  is 
amalL^  The  reverse,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  the  truth ;  for 
the  more  minute,  and  intrinsically  triflmg,  and  likely  to  es- 
cape notice,  any  point  is,  the  more  does  it  preclude  the  idea 
of  design  and  fabrication.  Imitations  of  natural  objects, — 
flowers,  for  instance, — when  so  skilfully  made  as  to  deceive 
the  naked  eye,  are  detected  by  submitting  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  to  a  microscope. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  other  kinds  of  Sign  also. 
The  number  and  position  of  the  nails  in  a  man^s  shoe,  cor- 

*  Thus  Swift  endeavored  (ia  GuUiTei^s  Voyage  to  Laputa,  and  in 
some  of  his  poems,)  to  cast  ridienle  on  lome  of  the  evidence  on  whieli 
Biflihop  Atterbnry'B  treasonable  cotrespondenoe  was  bronght  bome  to 
hm ;  tbemeditm  of  proof  bdng  certain  alhuiona,  in  some  of  the  let- 
ters, to  a  lame  Ispdog;  as  if  tbe  Importance  of  the  evidence  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  dog.  Bat  Swift  was 
far  too  acute  a  man  probably  to  have  fallen  himself  into  such  an  error 
as  he  was  endeavoring,  for  party-purposes,  to  lead  his  readers  into. 
8 
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lesponding  with  a  foot*inark,  or  a  notch  in  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  have  led  to  the  detection  of  a  murderer. 

The  Testimony  of  Adversaries,* — includ- 
7«itfwi<my  of  .  ^^^j,  ^^  ^^  ^jj  ^jj^  ^^^^  ^  unwill- 
oaoertamMm  ° 

ing  to  admit  the  conclusion  to  which  their 

testimony  tends, — has,  of  course,  great  weight  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  And  as  it  will,  oftener  than  not,  fall  un- 
der the  head  of  ^^  undesigned,"  much  minute  research  will 
often  be  needful,  in  order  to  draw  it  out 

In  oral  examination  of  witnesses,  a  skilful 
1..  *    cross-examiner  will  often  elicit  from  a  reluc- 

tant  witness  most  important  truths,  which  the 
witness  is  desirous  of  concealing  or  disguising.  There  is 
another  kind  of  skill,  which  consists  in  so  alarming,  mislead- 
ing, or  bewildering  an  honest  witness  as  to  throw  discredit  on 
his  testimony,  or  pervert  the  effect  of  it.f  Of  this  kind  of 
art,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  most,  or  one  of  the 
most,  base  and  depraved  of  all  possible  employments  of  in- 
tellectual power,  I  shall  only  make  one  further  observation. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  eliciting  trutk^ 
is  quite  different  from  that  by  which  an  honest,  simple-minded 
witness  is  most  easily  baffled  and  confused.  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  tried,  of  subjecting  a  wimess  to  such  a  kind  of 
cross-examination  by  a  practised  lawyer,  as  would  have  been, 

*  B,  Q,  1  have  seen  in  a  professedly  argumentatlYe  Work,  a  warn- 
ing inserted  againat  the  alleged  unaoimd  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Article  *  Person '  in  Appendix  to  the  Logic ;  which  being  unacoom- 
ponied  by  any  proof b  of  tmBonndness,  may  be  xegaided  as  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  unanswerable  character  of  the  reasons  I  have  there 
adduced. 

t  See  an  extract  from  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  "lioense  of 
Counsel,"  cited  in  the  Lecture  appended  to  Part  IL 
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I  am  convinced,  the  roost  likely  to  alann  and  perplex  many 
an  honest  witness ;  without  any  effect  in  shaking  the  testi* 
mony :  and  afterwards,  hy  a  totally  opposite  mode  of  ex- 
amination, such  as  would  not  have  at  ail  perplexed  one  who 
was  honestly  telling  the  truth,  that  same  witness  was  drawn 
on,  step  by  step,  to  acknowledge  the  utter  falsity  of  the  whole. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  a  quiet,  gentle,  and 
streight*forward,  though  full  and  careful  examination,  will  be 
the  most  adapted  to  elicit  truth;  and  that  the  manceuvres, 
and  the  brow«beating,  which  are  the  most  adapted  to  confuse 
an  honest  witness,  are  just  what  the  dishonest  one  is  the  best 
prepared  for.  The  more  the  storm  blusters,  the  more  care- 
fully he  wraps  round  him  the  cloak,  which  a  warm  sunshine 
will  often  induce  him  to  throw  off. 

In  any  testimony  (whether  oral  or  written) 
that  is  unwillingly  borne,  it  will  more  fre-  ^y  AdoenarU* 
quently  consist  in  something  incidetUaUy  im*  utvaify  ineidtt^ 
plied^  than  in  a  distinct  statement  For  in* 
stance,  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  cry  up 
Common-sense  as  preferable  to  Systems  of  Art,  have  been 
brought  to  bear  witness,  collectively,  (see  Preface  to  **  Ele- 
ments of  Logic,'*)  on  the  opposite  side ;  inasmuch  as  each 
of  them  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  in  the  subject,  — 
whatever  it  may  be,  —  in  which  he  is  most  conversant 

Sometimes,  however,  an  adversary  will  be  compelled  dis- 
tinctly to  admit  something  that  makes  against  him,  in  order 
to  contest  some  other  point  Thus,  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acknowledged 
by  the  unbelievers,  and  attributed  to  magic,  is  confirmed  by 
the  Jews,  iu  a  work  called  "  Toldoth  Jeschu  ; "  (the  "Gener- 
ation of  Jesus ;  *')  which  must  have  been  compiled  (at  what- 
ever period)  from  traditions  existing  from  th$  very  first ; 
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moe  it  is  mciedible  that  if  those  em^/mforaritB  of  Jesus 
who  opposed  Him,  had  denied  the  faet  of  the  xDiracles  hav- 
ing been  wrought,  their  deaetndainiB  should  have  admitted  tha 
facts,  and  reaorted  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  magic. 

The  negaiioe  testimony,  either  of  advert 
Te^mmf'      ■•'*®*»  ^  ^f  indifferent  persons,  is  often  of 
great  weight.     When  statements  or  argu- 
ments, publicly  put  forth,  and  generally  known^  remain  tm- 
I  eontradieted,  an  appeal  may  fisurly  be  made  to  this  circum- 

stance, as  a  confirmatory  testimony  on  the  part  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  and  interested  in  it ;  especially  if 
.  they  are  likely  to  he  unwilling  to  admit  the  conclusion.* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  concurrent  testimony, 
I  y^^?***^^      positive  or  negative,  of  several  witnesses, 

I  when  there  can  have  been  no  concert,  and 

I  especially  when  there  is  any  rivalry  or  hostility  between  them, 

carries  with  it  a  weight  independent  of  that  which  may  belong 
to  each  of  them  considered  separately.  For  though,  in  such 
a  case,  each  of  the  witnesses  should  be  even  considered  as 
wholly  undeserving  of  credit,  still  the  chances  might  be  in- 
calculable against  their  all  agreeing  in  the  same  falsehood. 
It  is  in  this  kind  of  testimony  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
believe  in  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  dns.  Their  belief  is  not  the  result  of  their  own  ob- 
servations and  calculations ;  nor  yet  again  of  their  implicit 
reliance  on  the  skill  and  the  good  &ith  of  any  one  or  more 
astronomers;  but  it  rests  on  the  agreement  of  many  inde- 
pendent and  rival  astronomers ;  who  want  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  will .  to  detect  and  expose  each  other^s  errors.  It  is 
on  similar  grounds,  as  Dr.  Hinds  has  justly  observed,t  that 

•  Sm  Hinds  on  the  <•  Inspiration  of  Sonpliue." 

t  Hindfl  on  Inspiration. 
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all  men,  except  about  two  or  three  in  a  million,  believe  in  the 
existence  and  in  the  genuineneie  of  manmcriptB  of  ancient 
books,  such  as  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  that  they  have  thenw 
selves  examined  these;  or  again,  (as  some  represent)  that 
they  rely  implicitly  on  the  good  fiiith  of  those  who  profess  to 
have  done  so ;  but  they  rely  on  the  eoneurreni  and  uneantro' 
dieted  testimony  of  all  who  have  made,  or  who  might  tnake, 
the  examination ;  both  unbelievers,  and  believers  of  various 
hostile  sects ;  any  one  of  whom  would  be  sure  to  seize  any 
opportunity  to  expose  the  forgeries  or  errors  of  his  opponents. 

This  observation  is  the  more  important,  because  many  pex^ 
sons  are  liable  to  be  startled  and  dismayed  on  its  being  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  have  been  believing  something — as 
they  are  led  to  suppose — on  very  insufficient  reasons ;  when 
the  truth  is  perhaps  that  they  have  been  misstating  their 
reasons.* 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  testimony  of  adversaries, — 
both  positive  and  negative, — has  been  afforded  in  the  ques- 
tions respecting  penal-colonies.  The  pernicious  character  of 
the  system  was  proved  in  various  publications,  and  subse- 
quently, before  two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  friendly  to  that 
system :  the  report  and  evidence  taken  before  those  com- 
mittees was  published  ;  and  all  this  remained  uncontradicted 
for  years ;  till,  on  motions  being  made  for  the  abolition  of  the 
8ystem,t  persons  had  the  effrontery  to  come  forward  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  deny  the  truth  of  the  representations  given : 
thus  pronouncing  on  themselves  a  heavy  condemnation,  for 

♦  See  Appendix,  [D.] 

t  See  •*  Substance  of  a  Speecb  on  Transportation^  deliysrad  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  19th  of  ICay,  1840,"  ftc. 
8* 
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ha  viag  ehher  left  diat  rapieaentatu» --*  siqpposiiig  they 

it  lalse, — 80  long  umefuted,  or  elBeydeajiag  what  thej  knew 

to  be  true. 

Mtsvepfeaeiitatioii,  again,  of  argiimeiitf — attem{^  to  aop- 
prass  evidence,  or  to  iilence  a  speaker  by  clamor,—  reriling 
and  penonality,  and  false  charges-^ all  these  are  presump* 
tions  of  the  same  kind ;  that  the  cause  against  which  they  are 
brought,  is,*- in  the  opinion  of  adveraaiiea  at  least,  —  un* 
assailaUe  on  the  side  of  truth. 

As  for  the  chancter  of  the  particular  things 
iJd^^'aati^  that  in  any  case  may  be  attested,  it  is  plain 
that  we  have  to  look  to  the  piobability  or  im- 
probability, on  the  one  hand,  of  their  being  real,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  <^  their  having  been  either  imagined  or  invented 
by  the  persons  attesting  them. 

Any  thing  unlikely  to  occoir^  is,  so  far,  the 
^.  .  j,*^*  ***"  less  likely  to  have  been  feigned  or  fencied : 
pnAMt^  1A0  fei»  w  that  itB  antecedent  improbability  may  some* 
HMn  tf9  H  times  add  to  the  credibility  of  those  who  bear 
feigntd,  witness  to  it*    And  again,  any  thing  which, 

however  likely  to  take  place^  would  not  have  been  likely, 
atAensiM,  to  enter  the  mind  of  tAose  particular  peraons  who 
attest  to  it,  or  would  be  at  variance  with  their  interest  or 
prejudices,  is  thereby  rendered  the  more  credible.  Thus,  as 
has  been  above  remariced,  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  record 
occuzrences  and  disoouzses,  such  as  were  both  foreign  to  all 
the  notions,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  prejudices,  of  any 
man  living  in  those  days,  and  of  Jews  more  especially,  this  is 
a  strong  confirmation  of  their  testimony. 


•  See  Sermon  IV.  on  "  A  Chiirtian  Place  of  WoMhip." 


It  is  also,  in  aome  cases,  a  ateoagly  ooa-         _ . 
fioaaloryeiicuiBstaaoetiiattliewitiwaaafaKwld    wubrffoed;    or 
appear  not  to  heUe^e^  himself,  or  not  to  ini-    noi  HUmf^  ^ 


d^rttoMd^  the  thing  he  is  repoztmg*  when  it  ia  <*^  *«^  ^^^^ 
such  as  is,  to  uf ,  not  unintelligible  nor  incred- 
ibie.  E.  G.  When  an  ancient  historian  leeordi  a  report  of 
eeitain  voyagers  having  sailed  to  a  distant  couatry  in  which 
they  found  the  shadows  lUling  on  the  opposite  side  lo  that 
which  they  had  been  accuslomed  to,  and  regards  the  aooounl 
ae  incredible,  from  not  being  able  to  understand  how  such  a 
phenemenon  could  occur,  toe— reoognizing  at  once  what  we 
know  takes  place  in  the  Southern  Hemispheie,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  he  coidd  not  have  invmUd  the  acoount — have  the 
more  reason  Cat  believing  it  The  report  dius  beeomai 
analogous  lo  the  copy  of  an  inscription  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him  who  copied  it 

The  negative  circumstance  also,  of  a  witnesses  omiHing  to 
mention  such  things  as  it  is  rooially  certain  he  would  have 
mentioned  had  he  been  inventing,  adds  great  weight  to  what 
he  does  say. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed*  that,  in  many  eases,  silenoci 
omission,  absence  of  certain  stateoaents,  dso.  will  bare  even 
pester  weight  than  much  that  we  do  find  stated. 
E.  G.  Suppose  we  meet  with  somediiBg  in  a        Stip0norjore$ 
paaaage  of  one  of  PauPs  Epistles,  whieb  in*    MiiHet. 
dieatea  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability 
the  existence  of  such  and  such  a  custom,  institution,  dec.,  and 
suppose  there  is  just  the  same  degree  of  probability  that 
eoch  and  such  another  custom,  institution,  or  event,  which  he 
does  not  mention  any  where,  woiM  have  been  mentioned  by 

•  See  Eawy  on  the  "Onustion  of  Greedsi"  fte. 
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him  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it  to  have  really  existed,  or 
occurred ;  this  omission,  and  the  negative  argument  resulting, 
has  incomparably  the  more  weight  than  the  other,  if  we  eiko 
find  that  same  omission  in  all  the  other  epistles,  and  in  eveiy 
one  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

E.  G,  The  universal  omission  of  aU  notice  of  the  office  of 
Hiereus  (a  sacerdotal  priest)  among  the  Christian  ministefs* 
— of  all  reference  to  one  supreme  Church  bearing  rule  over 
all  the  rest  t  —  of  all  mention  of  any  transfer  of  the  Sabbath 
from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  |— are  instances  of  decisive 
negative  arguments  of  this  kind. 

So  also,  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  a  Future  State,  in 
those  parts  of  the  writings  of  Moses  in  which  he  is  urging 
the  Israelites  to  obedience  by  appeals  to  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
and  again,  in  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
in  which  that  topic  could  not  have  failed  to  occur  to  persons 
believing  in  the  doctrine, — this  is  a  plain  indication  that  no 
revelation  of  the  doctrine  was  intended  to  be  given  in  thoae 
Books ;  and  that  the  passage,  often  cited,  from  the  Book  of 
Job,  as  having  reference  to  the  resurrection,  must  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  that  temporal  deliverance  which  is  nar- 
rated immediately  after :  since  else  it  would  (as  Bishop  War- 
burton  has  justly  remarked)  make  all  the  rest  of  the  Book 
unintelligible  and  absurd.^ 

Again,  '^  although  we  do  not  admit  the  positwe  authority 
of  antiquity  in  favor  of  any  doctrine  or  practice  which  we 

*  See  Discourse  on  the  Christian  Priesthood  appended  to  the 
Bampton  Lectures.  Also,  Bernard's  translation  of  Yitringa  on  the 
''Synagogue  and  the  Church." 

t  See  Bsaay  IL  on  the  «  Kingdom  of  Christ." 

t  See  «<  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath." 

§  See  •«  £saay  on  a'Future  State  "  (First  Series.) 
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do  not  find  — nctioned  bj  Scriplum,  we  may  jet,  wilhoiH 
iacQDskteiicy,  appeal  to  k  megmiivel^^  m  lefutatiMi  of  oiaoj 
•rron.  .  •  •  It  k  no  argument  in  iavof  of  tbe  Millei^ 
niaoi,  that  it  was  a  nodon  eniertaiiittd  by  Jiutin  Maityr*  aiaoa 
we  do  not  bdieve  bun  to  bave  been  inspired,  and  be  may 
therefore  have  drawn  errooaoue  ioleiencei  from  certain  laitt 
of  Scriptiue:  but  it  is  an  aigument  againat  the  doctrine  of 
Tmaaubslantiatioii,  that  we  find  no  tnoes  of  it  for  above  n 
centufiee ;  and  against  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  that 
in  like  manner  it  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  inculcated  tiU 
the  gisth  centory.  It  is  very  credible  that  the  first  Chnstian 
wiifeers,  who  were  but  men,  should  have  made  mistakee  to 
which  all  men  are  liable,  in  their  intefpielataoA  of  Sonpture : 
but  it  is  not  credible  that  such  important  doctrines  as  Tran- 
sttbatantJation  and  the  adoiatioa  of  the  Virgin  Mary  should 
have  been  transmilled  firom  the  Apostles,  if  we  find  no  tnoe 
of  them  for  five  or  six  centuries  after  the  birth  of  our 
Saner,"  • 

To  lake  another  instaaoe :  I  have  remaiked 
in  the  Lectures  on  PoUtioal  Economy,  (LecL       -^*«««*  flf^ 
6,)  that  the  descriptioos  some  writers  give  of  a«J^  c^ 

the  Civilizatioa  of  Mankind,  by  the  i^nta- 


neoue  origm,  among  tribes  of  Savages,  of  the 
various  arts  of  life,  <»e  by  one,  are  to  be  regerded  as  wholly 
imaginary,  and  not  agreeing  with  any  thing  that  ever  did,  or 
can,  actually  take  place ;  inasmuch  ss  there  is  no  record  or 
tmdition  of  any  race  of  savages  having  ever  civilized  them- 
selves without  external  aid.  Numerous  as  are  the  accounts 
we  have,  of  Savages  who  have  ivt  received  such  aid«  we  do 
not  bear,  in  any  one  instance,  of  their  having  ceased  to  be 

•  Bishop  Pepyi's  Charge,  1845. 
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Savages.  And  again,  abundant  as  are  the  traditiooB  (though 
mostly  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  fabulous)  of  the  origin  of 
civilization  in  various  nations,  all  concur  in  tracing  it  up  to 
some  foreign,  or  some  superhuman,  instructor.  If  ever  a 
nation  did  emerge,  unassisted,  from  the  savage  state,  all 
memory  of  such  an  event  is  totally  lost 

Now  the  absence  of  all  such  records  or  traditions,  in  a  case 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  instance  could 
be  produced  if  any  had  ever  occurred — this  negatioe  cir* 
cumstance  (in  conjunction  with  the  other  indications  there 
adduced)  led  me,  many  years  ago,  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  mere  Savages  to  civilize  themselves  —  that 
consequently  man  must  at  some  period  have  received  the 
rudiments  of  civilization  from  a  eiqferkutnan  iostructor — and 
that  Savages  are  probably  the  descendants  of  civilized  men, 
whom  wars  and  other  afflictive  visitations  have  degraded.* 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  remark  that  none  but  very 
general  rules,  such  as  the  above,  can  be  profitably  laid  down ; 
and  that  to  attempt  to  supersede  the  discretion  to  be  exercised 
on  each  individual  case,  by  fixing  precisely  what  degree  of 
weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  testimony  of  such  and  such 
persons,  would  be,  at  least,  useless  trifling,  and,  if  introduced 
in  practice,  a  most  mischievous  hinderance  of  a  right  decision. 
But  attempts  of  this  kind  have  actually  been  made,  in  the 
systems  of  Jurisprudence  of  some  countries ;  and  with  such 
results  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  reader  will  find 
an  instructive  account  of  some  of  this  unwise  legislation  in 
an  article  on   '^German  Jurisprudence^'  in  the  Edvuhwrgh 


*  See  an  extract  in  the  Appendix  BD  from  the  Lecture  above  sl- 
hided  to* 
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Beoiew;  horn  which  an  extract  is  tulgoined  in  the  Ap» 
pendiz.* 

Testimony  on  Oaih  k  commonly  regarded  as  fitr  more  to 
be  relied  on — other  points  being  equal  —  than  any  that  is 
not  sworn  to.  This  however  holds  good,  not  univemlly,  but 
only  in  respect  of  certain  intermediate  characters  between 
the  truly  respectable  and  the  worthless.  For,  these  latter  will 
either  not  scruple  to  take  a  false  Oath,  or,  if  they  do,  will  sat* 
isfy  their  conscience  by  various  evaeiont  and  eqmvocatiant^ 
such  as  are  vulgarly  called  '*  cheating  the  Devil ;  '*  so  as  to 
give,  substantially,  false  testimony,  while  they  cheat  (in  re* 
ality)  themeeivesj  by  avoiding  literal  peijury.  An  upright 
man,  again,  considen  himself  as,  virtually,  on  his  Oath,  when- 
ever he  makes  a  deliberate  solemn  assertion  ;  and  feels  bound 
to  guard  against  conveying  any  false  impression. 

But,  even  in  respect  of  those  intermediate  characters,  the 
influence  of  an  Oath  in  securing  veracity,  is,  I  conceive,  far 
leas  than  some  suppose.  Let  any  one  compare  the  evidence 
given  on  Oath,  with  that  of  those  religionists  who  are  allowed 
by  law  to  substitute  a  '*  solemn  Affirmation,''  and  he  will  find 
no  signs  of  the  advantage  of  Sworn-testimony.  Or,  if  he 
consider  these  religionists  as,  generally,  more  conscientious 
than  the  average,  let  him  compare  the  evidence  (of  which  we 
have  such  voluminous  records)  given  before  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Lords^  which  is  on  Oath,  with  that  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  Commons^  which  is  not ;  and  he  will  find  about 
the  same  proportion  of  honest  and  of  dishonest  testimony  in 
each. 

StiU,  there  doubtless  are  persons  who  would  scruple  to  swear 

•  Appendix,  BD. 
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to  a  feliekood  whkdi  they  wmdd  not  scrapie  ddibeniBiy  to 
affirm.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  proves  much,  in  favor  of  Ihv 
practice  of  requiring  Oaths  ; — whether  its  chief  effect  is  not  to 
lower  men*lB  tonse  of  the  oUigatioBB  to  veracity  on  ooeanoiui 
when  they  aiB  not  on  Oath.  Tlie  eiqpressioiiB  which  the  piae- 
tfee  oaoMs  to  be  somodiiniHe^of  •^eoOi'fi^  God  to  witness/' 
and  of  **imoking  the  Diviiie  judgment,''  tend  to  induce  men 
to  act  oa  if  they  imagined  that  God  does  not  witness  their 
condoet  mkn  i^ecially «« called  on ;"  and  that  He  will  not 
judge  fklse  tesUmony  unless  with  our  permission :  and  thus 
an  habitual  disregard  for  veracity  is  fostered.  If  Osths  wero 
abolished  >-^  leaving  die  penaMu  for  iUse-witaess  (no  unim- 
portant part  of  our  security)  anahered  —  I  am  convinced 
tiiat,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  would  be  more  trostwortky 
than  it  is. 

Still,  since  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  persons  whose  Oath^ 
an  matters  now  stand  —  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  tbeir 
Word,  diis  circumstance  must  be  duly  considered  in  weighing 
Ae  value  of  Testinnmy  * 

The  remark  above  made,  as  to  the  fofoe  of 

SiffJ'TZZ    ^^"^'^^^  testimonies,  even  though  each,  eep- 

kindt,  arately,  might  have  little  or  none,t  but  who&B 

acdldenidl  agreement  in  a  fiileehood  would  be 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  HDD. 

t  It  Is  obeenred  by  Dr.  Campb^that  "Itdeeerves  Ukewise  to  be 
sttaaded  to  on  this  subfect,  tfast  in  »  nmmber  of  concxiirent  totimo- 
aies,  (in  cases  wherein  there  could  have  been  no  prevuras  oonoeit.) 
there  is  a  probability  distinct  firom  that  which  may  be  tanned  the  sum 
of  the  probabilities  resulting  from  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses,  a 
probability  which  would  remain  even  though  the  witnesses  were  of  sack 
«  character  as  to  merit  no  feith  at  alL  This  probabfllty  arises  purely 
ftwtt  the  ooneurrence  itsdf.    That  seeh  «  oonoonenoe  should  sprins 
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ejctromely  improbable,  is  not  9oMj  applicable  to  tha  Afgnt 
ment  from  TeHim&njf^  but  may  be  esEteoded  to  many  aiga* 
ments  of  other  kinds  also ;  in  which  a  similar  oalcuklion  ef 
chances  will  enable  us  to  dmw  a  eonclusionf  sometimee  etes 
amounting  to  moral  certainty,  from  a  combination  of  data 
which  singly  would  have  had  little  or  no  weight.  £.  O,  If  any 
one  out  of  a  hundred  men  throw  a  stone  which  strikes  a  cer^ 
tain  object,*  thero  w  but  a  slight  probability,  from  that  fael 
alone,  that  he  aimed  at  that  object ;  but  if  all  the  huadied 
threw  stones  which  struck  the  same  object,  no  one  would 
doubt  that  diey  aimed  at  it.  It  is  from  such  a  comfainatkNl 
of  argument  that  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Cffea» 
tor,  from  the  maiks  of  contrivance  visible  in  the  UniveiM, 
though  many  of  these  are  such  as,  taken  singly,  nuglit  well 
be  conceived  undesigned  and  accidental ;  but  that  they  shoaU 
ail  be  such,  is  morally  impossible. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  there  may 
be  such  a  concurrence  of  Testimonies  or  other         Tmdmmim 
Signs  as  shall  have  very  considemble  weight,   jf/y^g^n^i^fy, 
even  though  they  do  not  relate  directly  to  one 
individual  conclusion,  but  to  similar  ones.    E.  O.  Before  the 
i«ality  of  aerolites  [meteoric  stones]  was  established  as  it  now 
is,  we  should  have  been  justified  in  not  giving  at  once  full 
credit  to  some  report,  resting  on  ordinary  evidence,  of  an  oc- 
currence so  antecedently  improbable  as  that  of  a  stooe^s  fall- 
ing from  the  sky.    But  if  twenty  distinct  accounts  had  reached 


from  chance,  !•  as  one  to  infinite ;  that  ia,  in  other  worda,  morally  im- 
poMible.  If  therefore  concert  be  excluded,  there  remaina  no  othor 
e«use  but  the  reaUty  of  the  U&t:' -— CampbelTt  Phihtopky  of  Sktt- 
oHCf  Ch'  V.  Book  L  Part  m.  p.  125. 

•  Jf  IxeooUeotrigkay.theaeaiethswocdsafKr.DagaUl 
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U8,  from  yarious  parts  of  the  globe,  of  a  like  phenomenon, 
though  no  two  of  the  accounts  related  to  the  same  individual 
stone,  still,  we  should  have  judged  this  a  decisive  concurrence ; 
(and  this  is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon was  actually  established ;  because  each  testimony, 
though  given  to  an  individual  case,  has  a  tendency  towards 
the  general  conclusion  in  which  all  concur ;  otz.,  the  passibiU 
iiy  of  such  an  event ;  and  this  being  once  admitted,  the  ante* 
cedent  objection  against  each  individual  case  is  removed. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  several  of  the  New  Testament 
PUables,  as  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Laborers  in  the 
Vineyard,  the  Rich  Man  and  XAzarus,  dec,  each  of  which 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  future  Call  of  the  Gentiles,  so  lit- 
tle obvious  however  that  it  would  have  been  hardly  warrant- 
able so  to  interpret  any  one  of  them,  if  it  had  stood  alone. 

Great  care  is  requisite  in  setting  forth  clearly,  especially 
in  any  popular  discourse,  arguments  of  this  nature :  the  gen- 
erality of  men  being  better  qualified  for  understanding  (to 
use  Lord  Bacon's  words)  "  particulars,  one  by  one,*'  than  for 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  whole ;  and  therefore  in  a 
Galaxy  of  evidence,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  bril- 
liancy of  no  single  star  can  be  pointed  out,  the  lustre  of  the 
combination  is  often  lost  on  them. 

Hence  it  is,  as  was  remarked  in  the  Treatise 
Q^^^J!  on  Fallacies,  that  the  sophism  of  "  Composi- 
tion,'' as  it  is  called,  so  frequently  misleads 
men.  It  is  not  improbable,  (in  the  above  example,)  that  tach 
of  the  stones,  considered  separately^  may  have  been  thrown 
at  random  ;  and  therefore  the  same  is  concluded  of  ally  con- 
sidered in  conjunction.  Not  that  in  such  an  instance  as  this, 
any  one  would  reason  so  weakly  ;  but  that  a  still  greater  ab- 
■ttidity  of  the  very  same  kind  is  involved  in  the  rejection  of 
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the  evidences  of  our  religion,  will  be  plain  to  any  one  wlio 
considers,  not  merely  the  individual  force,  but  the  tmrnbermni 
"tariety  of  those  evidences.^ 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 

the  easiest  popular  way  of  practically  refuting       ^^^  ••  mstmi 

the  Fallacy  just  mentioned  (or  indeed  any    ^  !**   ^anem 

nffmnii  tuw  nip 
Fallacy)  is,  by  bringing  forward  a  parallel    potUian. 

case,  where  it  leads  to  a  manifest  absurdity,  a 
metaphysical  objection  may  still  be  urged  against  many  cases 
in  which  we  thus  reason  from  calculation  of  chances ;  an  ob- 
jection  not  perhaps  likely  practically  to  influence  any  one,  but 
which  may  afford  the  Sophist  a  triumph  over  those  who  are 
unable  to  find  a  solution  ;  and  which  may  furnish  an  excuse 
for  the  rejection  of  evidence  which  one  is  previously  resolved 
not  to  admit.  If  it  were  answered  then,  to  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Universe,  which  exhibits  so  many  marks  of  de- 
sign, might  be  the  work  of  non-intelligent  causes,  that  no  one 
would  believe  it  possible  for  such  a  work  as  e.  g,  the  Iliad,  to 
be  produced  by  a  fortuitous  shaking  together  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  Sophist  might  challenge  us  to  explain  why 
even  this  last  supposition  should  be  regarded  as  less  probable 
than  any  other ;  since  the  letters  of  which  the  Iliad  is  com- 
posed, if  shaken  together  at  random,  must  fall  in  some  form 
or  other ;  and  though  the  chances  are  millions  of  millions  to 
one  against  that,  or  any  other  determinate  order,  there  are  pre- 

•  Mr.  Davison,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  Prophecy,  states 
strongl  J  the  cumulative  force  of  a  multitude  of  small  particulars.  See 
Ch.  IIL  {  4,  of  this  Treatise. 
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ftely  tft  wumy  ehoHces  against  &ne  as  against  another j  wheth- 
er more  or  leas  regular.  And  in  like  manner,  astonished  as 
we  should  be,  and  convinced  of  the  intervention  of  artifice, 
if  we  saw  any  one  draw  out  all  the  cards  in  a  pack  in  regular 
sequences,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  chances  are  not  more 
against  that  order,  than  against  any  one  determinate  order  we 
might  choose  to  fix  upon  ;  against  that  one,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  cards  are  at  this  moment  actually  lying  in  any  in- 
dividual pack.  The  multitude  of  the  chances,  therefore,  he 
would  say,  against  any  series  of  events,  does  not  constitute  it 
improbable  ;  since  the  like  happens  to  every  one  every  day. 
E.  G.  A  man  walking  through  London  streets,  on  his  business, 
meets  accidentally  hundreds  of  others  passing  to  and  fro  on 
theirs ;  and  he  would  not  say  at  the  close  of  the  day  that  any 
thing  improbable  had  occurred  to  him  ;  yet  it  would  almost 
baffle  calculation  to  compute  the  chances  against  his  meeting 
precisely  those  very  persons,  in  the  order,  and  at  the  times 
and  places  of  his  actually  meeting  each.  The  paradox  thus 
seemingly  established,  though  few  might  be  practically  mis- 
led by  it,  many  would  be  at  a  loss  to  solve,  and  an  efiect  may 
sometimes  thus  be  produced  analogous  to  that  of  what  b 
sometimes,  in  war,  called  a  *'  barren  victory ; "  ♦.  «.  one 
which  has  no  direct  immediate  result,  but  which  yet  will  oAen 
produce  a  most  important  moral  result,  by  creating  an  imprea- 
sion  of  military  superiority. 

.  The  truth  is,  that  any  supposition  is  justly 

by  an  improba-  called  improbable,  not  from  the  number  of 
bilUjf  in  the  tense  chances  against  it,  considered  independenUyy 
of  He  hming  but  from  the  number  of  chances  against  it 
^^!L  V  ''^^  compared  with  those  which  lie  against  some 
other  supposition.  We  call  the  drawing  of  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  improbable,  though  there  be  but  five  to 
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one  against  it ;  because  there  are  siofs  chances  of  a  blank : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  were  cast  on  a  desert  island 
under  circumstances  which  warranted  his  believing  that  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  any  one*s  having  been 
there  before  him,  yet  if  he  found  on  the  sand  pebbles  so  ar^ 
ranged  as  to  form  distinctly  the  letters  of  a  man's  name,  he 
would  not  only  conclude  it  probable,  but  absolutely  certain*  that 
some  human  being  had  been  there ;  because  there  would  be 
millions  of  chances  against  those  forms  having  been  produced 
by  the  fortuitous  action  of  the  waves.  Yet  if,  instead  of  this, 
I  should  find  some  tree  on  the  island  such  that  the  chances 
appeared  to  me  five  to  one  against  its  having  grown  there 
spontaneously,  still,  if,  as  before,  I  conceive  the  chances  a 
hundred  to  one  against  any  man^s  having  planted  it  there,  I 
should  at  once  reckon  this  last  as  the  mora  unlikely  suppo- 
sition. 

So  also,  in  the  instance  above  given,  any  Utttneaning  form 
into  which  a  number  of  letters  might  fall,  would  not  be  called 
improbable,  countless  as  the  chances  are  against  that  particu- 
lar order,  because  there  Axejust  as  many  against  each  one  of 
all  other  unmeaning  forms ;  so  that  no  one  would  be  eamparor 
lively  improbable  ;  but  if  the  letters  formed  a  coherent  poem, 
it  would  then  be  called  incalculably  improbable  that  this  form 
should  have  been  fortuitous,  though  the  chances  against  it 
remain  the  very  same  ;  because  there  must  be  much  fevoer 
chances  against  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  the  work 
of  design.  The  probability,  in  short,  of  any  supposition,  is 
estimated  from  a  comparison  with  each  of  its  alternatives. 
The  inclination  of  the  balance  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
knowing  the  weights  in  one  scale,  unless  we  know  what  is  in 
the  opposite  scale.  So  also  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
9» 
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)>here  (equivalent  to  about  80,000  pounds  on  the  body  of  an 
ordinary  man)  is  unfelt,  while  it  is  equable  on  all  parts,  and 
balanced  by  the  air  within  the  body ;  but  is  at  once  perceived, 
When  the  pressure  b  removed  from  any  part,  by  the  air-pump 
cRf  capping-glass. 

The  foregoing  observations  however,  as  was  above  re- 
marked, are  not  confined  to  Arguments  from  Testimony,  but 
apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  degree  of  probability  is  esti- 
mated from  a  calculation  of  chances. 

For  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  le- 
flsrred  to  §  17  of  the  Treatise  on  Fallacies,*  where  the  **  Fal- 
lacy of  Objections  "  is  discussed. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
Belief!*  self-evident,  but  often-forgotten  maxim  that 
Disbelief  is  Belief;  only,  they  have  reference 
to  opposite  conclusions.  E,  G,  To  disbelieve  the  real  exist- 
ence of  the  city  of  Troy,  is  to  believe  that  it  was  feigned : 
and  which  conclusion  implies  the  greater  credulity,  is  the 
question  to  be  decided.  To  some  it  may  appear  more,  to 
others,  less,  probable,  that  a  Greek  poet  should  have  cele- 
brated (with  whatever  exaggerations)  some  of  the  feats  of 
atms  in  which  his  countrymen  had  actually  been  engaged, 
th&n  that  he  should  have  passed  by  all  these,  and  resorted  to 
such  as  were  wholly  imaginary. 

So  also,  though  the  terms  "  infidel "  and  "ttnbeliever*'  are 
commonly  applied  to  one  who  rejects  Christianity,  it  is  plain 
that  to  liubelieve  its  divine  origin,  is  to  believe  its  human 
6rigin :  and  which  belief  requires  the  more  credulous  mind, 
is  the  very  question  at  issue. 

•  Logic,  Book  m. 
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The  proper  opposite  to  Belief  is  either  cod* 

Bcious  Ignorance,  or  Doubt,    And  even  Doubt        Igi^rathm  or 

«  •    1     i>  n  1*   />       DoM  Opposed  to 
may  sometimes  amount  to  a  kmd  of  Belief ;     j^n^r 

since  deliberate  and  confirmed  Doubt,  on  a 
question  that  one  has  attended  to,  implies  a  ^  verdict  of  not 
proven  ;  **  —  a  belief  that  there  ie  not  eitficient  eeidenee  to 
determine  either  one  way  or  the  other.  And,  in  some  cases 
this  conclusion  would  be  accounted  a  mark  of  excessive  cre- 
dulity. A  man  who  should  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  city 
as  Rome,  would  imply  his  belief  in  (what  roost  would  account 
a  moral  impossibility)  the  poesiHlity  of  such  multitudes  of 
independent  witnesses  having  concurred  in  a  fabrication. 
It  is  worth  remarking,  that  many  persons 

are  of  such  a  disposition  as  to  be  nearly  in-         '^  *'■''  ^ 

doM,  difficult  to 
capable  of  remaining  in  doubt  on  any  point    ^^^^^  per$ofu, 

that    b  not  wholly  uninteresting  to  them. 

They  speedily  npake  up  their  minds  on  each  question,  and 

come  to  eome  conclusion,  whether  there  are  any  good  grounds 

for  it  or  not.    And  judging — as  men  are  apt  to  do  in  all 

matters — of  others,  from  themselves,  they  usually  discredit 

the  most  solemn  assurances  of  any  one  who  professes  to  be 

in  a  state  of  doubt  on  some  question ;  taking  for  granted  that 

if  you  do  not  adopt  their  opinion,  you  must  be  of  the  opposite. 

Others  again  there  are,  who  are  capable  of  remaining  in 

doubt  as  long  as  the  reasons  on  each  side  seem  exactly  do/* 

aneed ;  but  not  otherwise.     Such  a  person,  as  soon  as  he 

perceives  any  —  the  smallest  —  preponderance  of  probability 

on  one  side  of  a  question,  can  no  more  refrain  from  deciding 

immediately,  and  with  full  conviction,  on  that  side,  than  he 

could  continue  to  stand,  afler  having  lost  his  equilibrium,  in  a 

slanting  position,  like  the  famous  tower  at  Pisa.    And  he  will 

accordingly  be  disposed  to  consider  an  acknowledgment  that 
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there  are  somewhat  the  stronger  reasons  on  <me  side,  as 
equivalent  to  a  confident  decision. 

The  tendency  to  such  an  error  is  the  greater,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  are  so  many  cases,  in  practice,  wherein 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  come  to  a  practic4d  decision, 
even  where  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  feeling  fitUg 
convinced  that  it  is  the  right  one.  A  traveller  may  be  in 
doubt,  and  may  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  just  con- 
fidence, which  of  two  roads  he  ought  to  take ;  while  yet  he 
must,  at  a  venture,  take  one  of  them.  And  the  like  happens 
in  numberless  transactions  of  ordinary  life,  in  which  we  are 
obliged  practically  to  make  up  our  minds  at  once  to  take  one 
course  or  another,  even  where  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  full  conviction  of  the  understanding. 

The  infirmities  above-mentioned  are  those 

DecUicndifi-    ^^  ordinary  minds.     A  smaller  number  of 
euU     to     tome 
fnindt.  persons,  among  whom  however  are  to  be 

found  a  larger  proportion  of  the  intelligent, 

are  prone  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  that  of  not  deciding,  as 

long  as  there  are  reasons  to  be  found  on  both  sides,  even 

though  there  may  be  a  clear  and  strong  preponderance  on  the 

one,  and  even  though  the  case  may  be  such  as  to  call  for  a 

practical  decision.      As  the  one  description  of  men  rush 

hastily  to  a  conclusion,  and  trouble  themselves  little  about 

premises,  so,  the  other  carefully  examine  premises,  and  care 

too  little  for  conclusions.     The  one  decide  without  inquiring, 

the  other  inquire  without  deciding. 


C-  §6. 

ProffTMHoe         Before  I  dismiss  the  consideration  of  Signs, 
*W"w«*-       it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  another  \ 
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of  combined  Argument  different  from  the  one  lately  men- 
tioned, yet  in  some  degree  resembling  it  The  combination 
just  spoken  of  is  where  several  Testimonies  or  other  Signs, 
singly  perhaps  of  little  weight,  produce  jointly,  and  by  their 
coincidence,  a  degree  of  probalHlity  far  exceeding  the  turn  of 
their  several  forces,  taken  separately :  in  the  case  I  am  now 
about  to  notice,  the  combined  force  of  the  series  of  Arga> 
ments  results  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered, 
and  from  their  progressive  tendency  to  establish  a  certain 
conclusion.  E.  G.  One  part  of  the  law  of  nature  called  the 
**  vis  inerHaj^  is  established  by  the  Argument  alluded  to ; 
vis.  that  a  body  set  in  motion  will  eternally  continue  in  mo> 
tion  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  right  line,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  causes  which  retard  or  stop,  accelerate  or 
divert,  its  course.  Now,  as  in  every  case  which  can  come 
under  our  observation,  some  such  causes  do  intervene,  the 
assumed  supposition  is  practk^ally  impossible ;  and  we  have 
no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  law  by  direct  experiment : 
but  we  may  gradually  approach  indefinitely  near  to  the  case 
supposed:  and  on  the  result  of  such  experiments  our  con- 
clusion is  founded.  We  find  that  when  a  body  is  projected 
along  a  rough  surface,  its  motion  is  speedily  retarded,  and 
soon  stopped ;  if  along  a  smoother  surftice,  it  continues  longer 
in  motion  ;  if  upon  ice,  longer  still ;  and  the  like  with  regard 
to  wheels,  dec.,  in  proportion  as  we  gradually  lessen  the  fric- 
tion of  the  machinery :  and  if  we  remove  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  by  setting  a  wheel  or  pendulum  in  motion  under  an 
exhausted  receiver,  the  motion  is  still  longer  continued. 
Finding  then  that  the  effect  of  the  original  impulse  is  more 
and  more  protracted,  in  proportion  as  we  more  and  more  re- 
move the  impediments  to  motion  from  friction  and  resistance 
of  the  air,  we  reasonably  conclude,  that  if  this  could  be 
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campUtefy  done,  (which  is  out  of  our  power,)  the  motkm 

would  never  cease,  since  what  appear  to  be  the  only  causes 

of  its  cessation,  would  be  absent* 

Again,  in  aiding  for  the  existence  and 

ProgreB9iv9    fx^Qj^\  attributes  of  the  Deity  from  the  an- 
oTOutnttUfor  the 
hmng  and  aUn-     ^^^^  <>'  ™«n's  opinions,  great  use  may  be 

btUM  of  Qod,  made  of  a  like  progressive  course  of  Argu- 
ment, though  it  has  been  often  overlooked. 
Some  have  argued  for  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  universal » 
or  at  least,  general,  consent  of  mankind ;  and  some  have  ap* 
pealed  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  most  cultivated  por* 
tion,  respecting  both  the  existence  and  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  Deity.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  presumptive 
force  in  each  of  these  Arguments  ;  but  it  may  be  answered, 
that  it  is  conceivable,  an  opinion  common  to  almost  all  the 
species,  may  possibly  be  an  error  resulting  from  a  constitu* 
tional  infirmity  of  the  human  intellect ;  t — that  if  we  are  to 
acquiesce  in  the  belief  of  the  majority,  we  shall  be  led  to 
Polytheism ;  such  being  the  creed  of  the  greater  part :— and 
that  though  more  weight  may  reasonably  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best-instructed,  still,  as  we  know 
that  such  men  are  not  exempt  from  error,  we  cannot  be  per« 
fectly  safe  in  adopting  the  belief  they  hold,  unless  we  aie 
convinced  that  they  hold  it  in  consequence  of  their  being  the 
wisest  and  best-instructed  ;  —  so  far  forth  as  they  are  such. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  point  which  may  be  established  by 
the  above-mentioned  progressive  Argument.  Nations  of 
Atheists,  if  there  are  any  such,  are  confessedly  among  the 


*  See  the  arcpiinent  in  Butler*8  Analogy  to  prove  the  advanta^ 
which  Virtue,  if  perfect,  might  be  expected  to  obtain, 
t  Oneof  Bacon'i  "  Idola  Tribna." 
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radest  and  most  ignorant  savages :  those  who  represent  their 
God  or  Gods  as  malevolent,  capricious,  or  subject  to  human 
passions  and  vices,  are  invariably  to  be  found  (in  the  present 
day  at  least)  among  those  who  are  brutal  and  uncivilized ; 
and  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancients,  who 
professed  a  similar  creed,  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
society  seem  either  to  have  rejected  altogether,  or  to  have 
explained  away,  the  popular  belief.  The  Mahometan  nations, 
again,  of  the  present  day,  who  are  certainly  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  their  Pagan  neighbors,  maintain  the  unity 
and  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  whose  notions  of  the  Divine  goodness  are  more 
exalted,  are  undeniably  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world, 
and  possess,  generally  speaking,  the  most  cultivated  and  im- 
proved intellectual  powers.  Now  if  we  would  ascertain,  and 
appeal  to,  the  sentiments  of  Man  as  a  rational  Being,  we  must 
surely  look  to  those  which  not  only  prevail  most  among  the 
most  rational  and  cultivated,  but  towards  which  also  a  pro* 
gre$nve  tendency  is  found  in  men  m  proportion  to  their 
degrees  of  rationality  and  cultivation.  It  would  be  most  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  man's  advance  towards  a  more 
improved  and  exalted  state  of  existence  should  tend  to  oblit- 
erate true  and  instil  fabe  notions.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  those  notions  would  be  the  most 
correct,  which  men  would  entertain,  whose  knowledge,  intel- 
ligence, and  intellectual  cultivation  should  have  reached  com- 
paratively the  highest  pitch  of  perfection ;  and  that  those 
ccmsequently  will  approach  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  which 
are  entertained,  more  or  less,  by  various  nations,  in  propor- 
tian  as  they  have  advanced  towards  this  civilized  state. 

Again,  ^*  if  we  inquire  what  is  the  lesson  that  Scripture  is 
calculated  to  convey  to  mankind,  we  should  look  not  to  the 
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conclusions  adopted  by  the  majority  of  man- 
^'^^^^^r^^^    Ijjnj^  Ig^  to  X\^  conclusions  towards  which 
argument      for      ,         ,       ,  ,  ,  . 

toUranoe.  m&t^  has  been  more  or  less  tendency^  m  pro- 

portion as  men  have  been  more  or  less  atten* 
tiye,  intelligent,  and  candid  searchers  into  Scripture. 

**  Before  the  Gospel  appeared,  we  find  all  Legislaton  and 
Philosophers  agreed  in  regarding  ^  Avmofi  good  uniYersally,* 
as  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate;  who 
accordingly  was  to  hare  a  complete  control  over  the  moral 
and  religious  conduct  of  the  citizens. 

*'  We  find  again  that,  when  the  Scriptures  were  wholly 
unread  by  all  but  one  in  ten  thousand  of  professed  Christians, 
the  duty  of  Rulers  to  wage  war  against  Infidels  and  to  ex- 
tirpate Heretics  was  undisputed. 

*^  When  the  Scriptures  began  to  be  a  popular  study,  but 
were  studied  crudely  and  rashly,  and  when  men  were  dazzled 
by  bemg  brought  suddenly  from  darkness  into  light,  intolerw 
ant  principles  did  indeed  still  prevail,  but  some  notions  of 
religious  liberty  began  to  appear.  As,  towards  the  close  of 
a  rigorous  winter,  the  earliest  trees  begin  to  open  their  buds, 
so,  a  few  distinguished  characters  began  to  break  the  icy 
fetters  of  bigotry  ;  and  principles  of  tolerance  were  gradually 
developed. 

"  As  the  study, — and  the  intelligent  study, — of  Scripture 
extended,  in  the  same  degree,  the  opening  buds,  as  it  were, 
made  continually  further  advances.  In  every  Age  and  Coon* 
tiy,  as  a  general  rule,  tolerant  principles  have  (however  im* 
perfectly)  gained  ground  wherever  scriptural  knowledge  has 
gained  ground.  And  a  presumption  is  thus  afforded  that  a 
still  further  advance  of  the  one  would  lead  to  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  the  other.*'* 

*  S«e  Emiyi  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Note  A.  Appendix. 
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Bfany  other  inBtaneeA  might  he  adduced,  in  which  trmhi 
of  the  highest  importance  may  he  elicited  hy  this  process  of 
Argnmentation ;  which  will  enahle  as  to  decide  with  sufficient 
pTohahUity  what  conseqnence  wouM  follow  from  an  hypothe- 
sis which  we  hare  neYer  experienced.  It  might,  not  improp- 
erly, be  termed  the  Argument  Jram  Prograsive  Approach. 

The  third  kind  of  Arsoments  to  he  consid- 

Extimpl$» 
ered,  (being  the  other  branch  of  the  second 

of  the  two  classes  originally  laid  down,  see  ^  8,)  may  be 
treated  of  under  the  general  name  ot  Example  ;  takmg  that 
term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Argu- 
ments designated  by  the  various  names  of  Induction,  Experi- 
ence, Analogy,  Parity  of  Beasoniog,  dec.,  all  of  which  are 
eseentially  the  same,  as  far  as  regards  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples I  am  here  treating  oil  For  in  all  the  Arguments  desig- 
nated by  these  names,  it  will  be  found,  that  we  consider  one 
or  more,  known,  individual  objects  or  instances,  of  a  certain 
Glass,  as  a  fair  sample^  in  respect  of  some  point  or  other, 
of  that  Class ;  and  consequently  draw  an  inference  from  them 
respecting  either  the  whole  Class,  or  other,  less  known,  indi- 
viduals of  it. 

In  Arguments  of  this  kind  *  then  it  will  be  found,  that,  uni- 
versally, we  assume  as  a  major  premise,  that  what  is  true  (in 
regard  to  the  point  in  question)  of  the  individual  or  individu- 


•  See  Logic,  B.  lY.  Ch.  I.  }  1.    In  the  new  edition,  onifbim  insize 
•with  this,  some  additional  explanations  liave  been  given  of  the  prin- 
ciples there  laid  down,  together  with  answerfl  to  some  objections  thst 
have  been  recently  started  against  them. 
10 
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als  which  we  bring  forward  and  appeal  to,  is  true  of  the  whole 
Class  to  which  they  belong ;  the  minor  premise  next  asserts 
something  of  that  individual ;  and  the  same  is  then  inferred 
respecting  the  whole  Class ;  whether  we  stop  at  that  general 
conclusion,  or  descend  from  thence  to  another,  unknown,  in- 
dividual ;  in  which  last  case,  which  is  the  most  usually  called 
the  Argument  from  Example,  we  generally  omit,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  the  intermediate  step,  and  pass  at  once,  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  Argument,  from  the  known,  to  the  unknown 
individual.  This  ellipsis  however  does  not,  as  some  seem  to 
suppose,  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  mode  of  Rea- 
soning ;  the  reference  to  a  common  Class  being  always,  in 
such  a  case,  understood,  though  not  expressed ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  can  be  no  reasoning  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other, unless  they  come  under  some  common  genus,  and  are 
considered  in  that  point  of  view ;  *  e.  g. 


"Astronomy  was  decried 
at  its  first  introduction,  as  ad- 
verse to  religion :  ^ 


"Greology  is  likely  to  be 
decried,''  &c. 


^     / 

"  Every  Science  is  likely  to  be  decried  at  its  first  introduction 
as  adverse  to  religion." 

This  kind  of  Example,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  compound 
Argument,  consisting  of  two  Enthymemes :  and  when  (as 
often  happens)  we  infer  from  a  known  Effect  a  certain  Cause, 
and  again,  from  that  Cause,  another  unknown  Effect,  we  then 

*  This  view  having  recently  been  controverted,  I  have  introdaoed 
some  additional  confinnations  of  it  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
**  Logic,'*  pp.  10  and  164. 
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anite  in  this  Example,  the  argument  from  Eflect  to  Cause, 
and  that  from  Cause  to  Efect.  E.  O,  We  may,  from  the 
marks  of  Divine  benevolence  in  this  world,  argue,  that  '*  the 
like  will  be  shown  in  the  next ;  '^  through  the  intermediate 
conclusion,  that  ^  God  is  benevolent/*  This  is  not  indeed 
always  the  case ;  but  there  seems  to  be  in  every  Example, 
a  reference  to  some  Cause,  though  that  Cause  may  frequently 
be  unknown  ;  e,  g.  we  suppose,  in  the  instance  above  given, 
that  there  is  some  Cause,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  assign 
it,  which  leads  men  generally  to  decry  a  new  Science. 
The  term  "  Induction  *'  is  commonly  ap- 

jfflrfufftOW. 

plied  to  such  Arguments  as  stop  short  at  the 
general  conclusion ;  and  is  thus  contradistinguished,  in  com- 
'  mon  use,  from  Example.  There  is  also  this  additional  difibr- 
ence,  that  when  we  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  aeoeral 
individual  cases,  we  use  the  word  Induction  in  the  singular 
number ;  while  each  one  of  these  cases,  if  the  application 
were  made  to  another  individual,  would  be  called  a  distinct 
Example.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  essential ;  since 
whether  the  inference  be  made  from  one  instance  or  from 
several,  it  is  equally  called  an  Induction,  if  a  general  conclu* 
sion  be  legitimately  drawn. 

And  this  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter.  In  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Matter,  a  single 
experiment,  fairly  and  carefully  made,  is  usually  allowed  to 
be  conclusive  ;  because  we  can,  then,  pretty  nearly  ascertain 
all  the  circumstances  operating.  A  Chemist  who  had  ascer- 
tained, in  a  single  specimen  of  gold,  its  capability  of  com- 
bining with  mercury,  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  try  the 
same  experiment  with  several  other  specimens,  but  would 
draw  the  conclusion  concerning  those  metals,  universally,  and 
with  certainty.     In  human  afiaire  on  the  contrary  our  uncer* 
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tainty  respecting  many  of  the  ciicumstapces  that  may  affect 
the  result,  obliges  us  to  collect  many  coincidiDg  instances  to 
warrant  even  a  probable  conclusion.  From  one  instance,  e.  g, 
of  the  assassination  of  a  Usurper,  it  would  not  be  allowable 
to  infer  the  certainty,  or  eyen  the  probability,  of  a  like  fate 
attending  all  Usurpers.* 

Experience,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense, 
is  applicable  to  the  premises  from  which  we 
argue,  not  to  the  inference  we  draw.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
know  by  Experience  only  the  past^  and  what  has  passed  under 
our  own  observation ;  thus,  we  know  by  Experience  that  the 
tides  have  daily  ebbed  and  flowed,  during  such  a  time ;  and 
from  the  Testimony  of  others  as  to  their  own  Experience, 
that  the  tides  have  formerly  done  so .  and  from  this  experi- 
ence, we  conclude,  hy  Induction,  that  the  same  Phenomenon 
will  continue.t 

*^  Men  are  so  formed  as  (oflen  unconsciously)  to  reason, 
whether  well  or  ill,  on  the  phenomena  they  observe,  and  to 
mix  up  their  inferences  with  their  statements  of  those  phe* 
nomena,  so  as  in  fact  to  theorize  (however  scantily  and  crude- 
ly) without  knowing  it  If  you  will  be  at  the  pains  carefully 
to  analyze  the  simplest  descriptions  you  hear  of  any  transaction 
or  state  of  things,  you  will  find,  that  the  process  which  almost 
invariably  takes  place  is,  in  logical  language,  this ;  that  each 
individual  has  in  his  mind  certain  major-premises  ox  prioci- 
ples,  relative  to  the  subject  in  question ;  that  observation  of 
what  actually  presents  itself  to  the  senses  supplies  snuior- 
premises ;  and  that  the  statement  given  (and  which  is  reported 


•  See  Logic,  *•  On  the  Province  of  Reasoning." 
t  See  the  axtiele  •'  Experience  "  in  the  Appendix  to  the  IVeatise  oa 
Logie. 
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as  a  thing  experimeed)  conmats  in  foct  of  the  eonehigUna 
drawn  from  the  combinationa  of  those  premiflea/*  *  E.  G. 
**  A  Fanner  or  a  Gkurdener  will  tell  you  that  he  *  knows  bj 
experience  *  that  such  and  such  a  crop  succeeds  best  if  sown 
in  Autumn,  and  such  a  crop  again,  if  sown  in  Spring.  And 
in  most  instances  they  will  be  right ;  that  is,  their  Experience 
will  have  led  them  to  right  eofukuiant.  But  what  they  have 
actually  knaum  by  experience,  is,  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  eertain  individual  crops. 

^*  And  it  is  remarkable  that  for  many  Ages  all  Farmers  and 
Gardeners  without  exception  were  no  less  firmly  convinced  — 
and  convinced  of  their  knowing  it  by  experience — that  the 
crops  would  never  turn  out  good  unless  the  seed  were  town 
during  the  increase  of  the  Moan  :  a  belief  which  is  now  com* 
pietely  exploded,  except  in  some  remote  and  unenlightened 
districts."  t 

**  Hence  it  is  that  several  different  men,  who  have  all  had 
equal,  or  even  the  very  same,  experience,  —  t •  e.  have  been 
witnesses  or  agents  in  the  same  transactions, — will  ojften  be 
found  to  resemble  so  many  different  men  looking  at  the  same 
book :  one  perhaps,  though  he  distinctly  sees  black  marics  on 
white  paper,  has  never  learned  his  letters ;  another  can  read, 
but  is  a  stranger  to  the  language  in  which  the  book  is  written ; 
another  has  an  acquaintance  with  the  language,  but  under- 
stands it  imperfectly ;  another  is  familiar  with  the  language^ 
but  is  a  stranger  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  wants  power, 
or  previous  instruction,  to  enable  him  fully  to  take  in  the 
author^s  drift;  while  another  again  perfectly  comprehends 
the  whole. 

*^  The  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  to  all  of  these  persons 

•  PoUtieal  Economy,  Leet.  IIL  f  Lessonf  on  BeMoning. 

10  • 
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Ibe  same ;  the  diflference  of  the  impraesioiis  produced  on  the 
mind  of  each  is  referable  to  the  difierences  in  their  minds. 

*^  And  this  explains  the  lact,  that  we  find  so  much  discie> 
pancy  in  the  results  of  what  are  called  Experience  and  Com* 
mon-sense,  as  contradistinguiahed  from  Theory.  In  former 
times,  men  knew  by  Experience,  that  the  earth  stands  still,  and 
the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Common-sense  taught  them  that  there 
could  be  no  Antipodes,  since  men  could  not  stand  with  their 
heads  downwards,  like  flies  on  the  ceiling.  Experience 
taught  the  King  of  Bantam  that  water  could  not  become  ncAid. 
And  (to  come  to  the  consideration  of  human  affairs)  the  ex- 
perience and  common-sense  of  one  of  the  most  observant  and 
intelligent  of  historians,  Tacitus,  convinced  him,  that  for  a 
mixed  government  to  be  so  framed  as  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  Royalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy,  must  be  next 
to  impossible,  and  that  if  such  a  one  could  be  framed,  it  must 
inevitably  be  very  speedily  dissolved.^'  * 

The  word  Analogy  again  is  generally  em« 
^^^'  ployed  in  the  case  of  Arguments  in  which 
the  instance  adduced  is  somewhat  more  remote  from  that  to 
which  it  IB  applied  ;  0.  ^.  a  physician  would  be  said  to  knovir 
by  Ea^perienee  the  noxious  effects  of  a  certain,  drug  on  the 
human  constitution,  if  he  had  frequently  seen  men  poiaoned 
by  it ;  but  if  he  thence  conjectured  that  it  would  be  noxious 
to  some  other  species  of  animal,  he  would  be  said  to  reason 
from  analogy ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  resemblance 
is  less,  between  a  man  and  a  brute,  than  between  one  man 
and  another ;  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that  many  brutes 
are  not  acted  upon  by  some  drugs  which  are  pernicious  to 


•  PoUtioia  Economy,  Lect.  m.  pp.  W-71. 
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But  more  strictly  speakiiig,  Analogy  oo|^  to  be  diitin* 
guished  from  direct  reaembiaiicet  with  which  it  is  often  coo* 
founded,  in  the  language,  even  of  emioent  writen  (especially 
on  Chemistiy  and  Natural  History)  in  the  present  day. 
Analogy  being  a  ^  resemblance  of  ratios,*'  *  that  should 
strictly  be  called  an  Argument  from  Analogy,  in  which  the 
two  things  {vi%.  the  one  from  which,  and  the  one  to  which, 
we  argue)  are  not,  necessarily,  themaeWes  alike,  bat  stand  in 
similar  rdationt  to  some  other  things ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  common  gemu  which  they  both  fall  under,  consists 
in  a  relaUom.  Thus  an  egg  and  a  seed  are  not  in  themseWes 
alike,  hut  bear  a  like  relation,  to  the  parent  bird  and  to  her 
future  nestling,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cdd  and  young 
plant  on  the  other,  respectiyely ;  this  rdaiion  being  the  genus 
which  both  fall  under :  and  many  Arguments  might  be  drawn 
from  this  Analogy.  Ag^n,  the  fact  that  from  birth  different 
persons  have  different  bodily  constituticms,  in  respect  oi  com^* 
plezion,  stature,  strength,  shape,  liability  to  particular  disor- 
ders, dEc.,  which  constituticms,  however,  are  capable  of  bemg, 
to  a  certain  degree,  modified  by  regimen,  medicine,  dsc., 
afibrds  an  Analogy  by  which  we  may  form  a  presumption, 
that  the  like  takes  place  in  respect  of  mental  qualities  also  ; 
though  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  direct  resemblance 
either  between  body  and  mind,  or  their  respective  attributes. 

In  this  kind  of  Argument,  one  error,  whksh 

is  very  common,  and  which  is  to  be  sedulously      ?^*   respect- 

''        tng  Analogy* 
avoided,  is  that  of  concluding  the  thing$  in 

question  to  be  aZi^e,  because  they  are  Analogous; — to  re- 
semble each  other  in  themselves,  because  there  is  a  resem- 
blance in  the  relation  they  bear  t6  certain  other  things ;  which 
is  manifestly  a  groundless  inference. 

•  JiyuTP  6fioi^i.    Aristotle. 
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Somediiies  the  mistake  is  made  of  supposing  this  direct 
resemblance  to  exists  when  it  does  not ;  sometimes,  of  sap- 
posing,  or  sophisticaily  representing,  that  such  resemblance 
is  assertedj  when  no  such  thing  was  intended.  One  may  often 
hear  a  person  reproached  with  having  compared  such  and 
such  a  person  or  thing  to  this  or  that,  and  with  having  in  so 
doing  introduced  a  roost  unjust,  absurd,  and  indecorous  com- 
parison ;  when,  in  truth,  the  object  in  question  had  not  been, 
properly  speaking,  compared  to  any  of  these  things;  an 
Analogy  only  having  been  asserted.  And  it  is  curious  that 
many  persons  are  guilty  of  this  mistake  or  misrepresentation, 
who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  the  Scripture-Parables ; 
in  which  the  words  " compare'^  and  "  liken **  are  often  intro- 
duced, where  it  is  evident  that  there  could  have  been  no 
thought  of  any  direct  resemblance.  A  child  of  ten  years  old 
would  hardly  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder  as  to  suppose  that 
members  of  the  church  are  literally  ^'  like  *^  plants  of  com, 
— sheep, —  fish  caught  in  a  net,  —  and  fruit-trees. 

Another  caution  is  applicable  to  the  whole  class  of  Argu- 
ments from  Example  ;  viz,  not  to  consider  the  Resemblance 
or  Analogy  to  extend  further  («.  e.  to  more  particulars)  than 
it  does.  The  resemblance  of  a  picture  to  the  object  it  repre- 
sents, is  direct ;  but  it  extends  no  further  than  the  one  sense, 
of  Seeing^  is  concerned.  In  the  Parable  of  the  unjust  Stew- 
ard, an  Argument  is  drawn  flrom  Analogy,  to  recommend 
prudence  and  foresight  to  Christians  in  spiritual  concerns ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  fVaud  was  recom- 
mended to  our  imitation ;  and  yet  mistakes  vety  similar  to 
such  a  perversion  of  that  Argument  are  by  no  means  rare. 

^^Thus,  because  a  just  Analogy  has  been  discerned  be- 
tween the  metropolis  of  a  country,  and  the  heart  of  the  animal 
body,  it  has  been  sometimes  contended  th^t  its  increased  : 
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is  a  diaea^e, — that  it  may  impede  some  of  its  most  importaiit 
functions,  or  even  be  the  cause  of  its  dissolution.'^  * 

Against  both  these  mistakes  our  Lord's  Par^ 
bles  are  guarded  in  two  ways.    1st  He  selects,  Preewhant 

in  several  of  them,  images  the  most  remote  tmirfaJfrff. 
possible  from  the  thing  to  be  illustrated,  in 
almost  every  point  except  the  one  that  is  essential ;  as  in  the 
Parable  referred  to  just  above,  —  in  that  of  the  unjust  judge 
and  importunate  widow,  dec.  2dly.  He  employs  a  great 
variety  of  images  in  illustrating  each  single  point ;  «.  g.  a 
field  of  com,  —  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  —  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed, —  a  lump  oi  leaven, — a  feast,— a  treasure  hidden  ia 
a  field,  &c.  For  as  the  thing  to  be  illustrated  cannot  have  a 
direct  resemblance,  or  a  complete  analogy,  to  all  these  differ- 
ent things,  we  are  thus  guarded  against  taking  for  granted 
that  this  is  the  case  with  any  one  of  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  variety,  and  also  the  extreme 
eommonneee  of  the  images  introduced,  serve  as  a  help  to  the 
memory,  by  creating  a  multitude  of  OMeociations.  Our  Lord 
has  inscribed,  as  it  were,  his  lessons  on  almost  every  object 
around  us. 

And,  moreover,  men  are  thus  guarded  against  the  mistake 
they  are  so  prone  to,  and  which,  even  as  it  is,  they  are 

*  See  Copleston's  Inqwry  into  the  Doetrmea  of  Neeemtff  and  Pro^ 
Omtmataon^  note  to  Biflo.  HL  Q.  Y.  lor  arery  able  diieertation  on  tha 
aubjeot  of  Analogy,  in  the  couzae  of  an  analyiia  of  Br.  King's  Dii* 
eoune  on  PredtMtination,  (See  Appendix  [Ej.)  In  the  preface  to  tha 
last  edition  of  that  Discotme,  I  have  offered  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  hare  again  adyerted  to  it  (chiefly  in  reply  to 
aome  popular  objections  to  Br.  Sling)  in  the  Bissertation  on  tha 
Pkovinoe  of  Reasoning,  sabjoined  to  the  Elemanta  of  Logio,  Ch.  T. 
♦  1. 
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continualty  falling  into,  of  laying  aside  their  common-senae 
altogether  in  judging  of  any  matter  connected  with  religion ; 
as  if  the  rules  of  reasoning  which  they  employ  in  temporal 
matters,  were  quite  unfit  to  be  applied  in  spiritual. 

It  may  be  added,  that  illustrations  drawn  from  things  con- 
siderably remote  from  what  is  to  be  illustrated  will  oAen  hare 
the  effect  of  an  **  a  fortiori  '*  argument :  as  in  some  of  the 
Parables  just  alluded  to,  and  in  that  where  Jesus  says,  ^  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  chil* 
dren,  how  fnach  more^^  dec. 

So  also  in  the  Apostle  PauPs  illustration  from  the  Isthmian 
and  other  Games :  '^  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  comiptiblo 
crown  ;  but  we,  an  incorruptible.'^ 

Sound  judgment  and  vigilant  caution  are 

Ifiuportowt  otto 
unimportant  Re-    ^^^^^  more  called  for  than  in  observing 

utiManeet  and  what  differences  (perhaps  seemingly  small) 
differmtc$t  of  jo,  and  what  do  not,  nullify  the  analogy  be- 
tween two  cases.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  Precedents,  or  acknowledged 
Decisions  of  any  kind,  such  as  Scripture*precepts,  dec. ;  all 
of  which  indeed  are,  in  their  essence,  of  the  nature  of  Ex* 
ample ;  since  every  recorded  Declaration,  or  Injunction,  (of 
admitted  authority)  may  be  regarded  —  in  coimection  with 
the  persons  to  whom,  and  the  occasion  on  which,  it  was  de- 
livered — as  a  known  case ;  from  which  consequently  we  may 
reason  to  any  other  parallel  case ;  and  the  question  which  we 
must  be  careful  in  deciding  will  be,  to  whom,  and  to  what,  it 
is  applicable.  For,  as  I  have  said,  a  seemingly  small  cir* 
cumstance  will  often  destroy  the  analogy,  so  as  to  make  a 
precedent — precept,  dec.  —  inapplicable:  and  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  difference,  in  itself  important,  may  be 
pointed  out  between  two  cases,  which  shall  not  at  all  weaken 
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the  analogy  in  respect  of  the  argument  in  hand.  And  thus 
there  is  a  danger  both  <^  being  misled  by  specious  arguments 
of  this  description,  which  haye  no  real  force,  and  also  of 
being  staggered  by  plausible  objections  against  such  exam* 
pies  or  appeals  to  authority,  dec.  as  are  perfectly  yalid. 
Hence  Aristotle  observes,  that  an  opponent,  if  he  cannot  show 
that  the  majority  of  instances  is  on  his  side,  or  that  those  ad- 
duced by  his  adyersary  are  inapplicable,  contends  that  they, 
ai  any  raie^  difftr  in  iOfnetking  from  the  case  m  question.* 

Many  are  misled,  in  each  way,  by  not  es-  AnahayofthM 
timating  ari^t  the  degree,  and  the  kind^  of  prteioiu  mttmk 
difference  between  two  cases.  E.  G.  It  would  to  Mtr  wmmodr 
be  admitted  that  a  great  and  permanent  dimi-  f'*^V-*^  ^^ 
nution  in  the  quantity  of  some  useful  com- 
modiQr,  such  as  com,  or  coal,  or  iron,  throughout  the  world, 
would  be  a  serious  and  lasting  loss ;  and  again,  that  if  the 
fields  and  coal-mines  yielded  regularly  double  quantities,  with 
the  same  labor,  we  should  be  so  much  the  richer ;  hence  it 
might  be  inferred,  that  if  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world  were  diminished  one-half,  or  were  doubled,  like 
results  would  follow;  the  utility  of  these  metals,  for  the 
purposes  of  coin,  being  very  great  Now  there  are  many 
points  of  resemblance,  and  many  of  difference,  between  the 
precious  metals  on  the  one  hand,  and  com,  coal,  dsc.,  on  the 
other ;  but  the  i$nporiant  circumstance  to  the  supposed  argu- 
ment, is,  that  the  utility  of  gold  and  silver  (as  coin,  which  is 
far  the  chief)  depends  on  their  vahie^  which  is  regulated  by 
their  scarcity ;  or,  mther,  to  speak  strictly,  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them ;  whereas,  if  com  and  coal  were  ten  times 
more  abundant,  ($•  e.  more  easily  obtained,)  a  bushel  of  either 

•  Jitup«^r*  T>^  7x«>*  — Bhet  Book  IL  Chap.  XXYIL 
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would  still  be  as  useful  as  now.  But  if  it  were  twice  as  easy 
to  procufe  gold  as  it  is,  a  sovereign  would  be  twice  as  large  ; 
if  only  half  as  easy,  it  would  be  of  tbe  sise  of  a  half-soT- 
ereign :  and  this  (besides  the  triiiBg  cireumstaaoe  of  the 
cheapness  or  deamess  of  gold  ornaments)  wwM  be  all  ^e 
difference.  The  analogy,  therefore,  fails  in  the  point  essen- 
tial to  ^  argument 

Again,  Maadeville's  celebrated  avgument 

IfflTrrfrr^^j  againgj  educating  the  laboring  classes,  "  if  a 
horse  knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  would  not  be 
his  rider,*^  holds  good  in  reference  to  S/oref,  or  subjects  of  a 
tyrenny ;  governed,  as  brutes,  f&r  ike  henefit  of  a  Masiar, 
not,  for  their  own ;  but  it  wholly  fails  in  reference  to  men 
possessing  civil  rights.  If  a  hone  knew  as  much  as  a  hmu, 
—  f .  e.  were  a  mdonal  Being,  — -  it  would  be  not  only  unsafe, 
but  unjust,  to  treat  him  as  a  brute.  But  a  govermnent  that 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Street,  will  be  the  better  obeyed,  the 
better  informed  the  people  are  as  to  their  real  interests. 

Again,  die  Apostle  Paul  recommends  to 

PanTfjMwjfC*    ^Q  Corinthians  celibacy  as  preferable  to  mar- 

,    ^  naeo :  hence  some  Kehinonists  have  mferred 

ey,  now  far  ap^        ^  ® 

pUcabk.  ^At  t^is  holds  good  in  respect  of  all  Ghria- 

tians.  Now  in  many  most  important  points. 
Christians  of  the  present  day  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
Corinthians  ;  but  they  were  liable  ta  plunder,  exile,  and  many 
kinds  of  bitter  persecutions  from  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  it 
appears  that  this  was  the  very  ground  on  which  celibacy  was 
recommended  to  them,  as  exempting  them  from  many  af- 
flictions and  temptations  which  in  such  troublous  times  a 
family  would  entail;  since,  as  Bacon  observes,  ^He  that 
hath  a  wife  and  children  hath  given  pledges  to  Fortune.^ 
Now,  it  is  not,  be  it  observed,  on  the  inirhme  imperUoKe  of 
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this  diftrenoe  betweea  them  «Bd  us  that  Ae  quMtkm  twwi 
but  on  its  importance  in  rrferenee  to  the  advice  gifwa. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  ai^  one  had,  al 
the  opening  of  the  Fiench  Bevohaion,  or  at      ^flftw^f<(M 
any  similar  eoajuiiistiue,  expresMd  i^piehea-    ^^^  ^I^/ 
sions,  grounded  ona  review  of  htstoij,  of  the    mmmtt  tJrmM 


danger  of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  destruetion  of 
social  order,  genecal  cosruplMi  of  jnonds,  sad  the  long  taia 
of  horrors  so  vividly  depicted  hy  Thucydides  as  nesultiiig 
from  civil  discord,  especially  in  his  aoeouot  of  the  seditioa  at 
Corcyra ;  it  mif^t  have  been  answ^md,  that  the  esonple 
does  not  apply,  because  there  is  a  great  diffraeace  batareea 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  ef  Thucydides^  and  die  aeiioai  of 
naodem  Europe.  Many  and  gssat,  no  doobt,are  the  difier* 
enoes  that  might  he  enumaiatad :  the  aaoient  Gbeekshsd  ast 
the  use  of  fireHums,  nor  of  the  maziiier^s  snipass;  thagr 
vere  straagerB  to  the  art  of  printing ;  dieir  aits  ef  war  and 
of  navigation,  and  their  literature,  were  materially  i 
by  these  difibzences :  they  had  domestic  slaves ;  they  ' 
inferior  to  us  in  many  manu&etures ;  th^  exoslled  us  in 
sculpture,  dec.  dec.  The  historian  himself,  while  professing 
to  leave  a  legacy  of  instruction  for  future  ages*  in  die  ex- 
amples of  the  past,  admits  that  the  aspect  of  peliticsi  tnms* 
actions  will  vary  from  time  to  time  in  their  pssdeidar  fbnaa 
and  external  character,  as  well  as  in  the  degrut  in  which  the 
opeiaticm  of  each  principle  will,  on  di&ient  occasioas,  be 
dii^>layed;t  but  he  contends,  that  '* as  long  om  kumrni  aatev 


t  riyrifityoi  /ih,  Mai  itl  ia6ii9ra,  ?««  16^  'B  AYTB  fpr2J2  itp$^ 
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remainB  ike  $ame^'*  like  causes  will  come  into  play,  and  pio- 
duce,  substantially,  like  effects. 

In  Corcyra,  and  afterwards  in  other  of  the  Grecian  States, 
such  enormitiesY  he  says,  were  perpetrated  as  were  the  ntOural 
result  —  of  pitiless  oppression,  and  inordinate  thirst  for  re- 
venge on  the  oppressors ; — of  a  craving  desire,  in  some,  to 
get  free  from  their  former  poverty,  and  still  more,  in  othen, 
to  gratify  their  avarice  by  unjust  spoliation ;  and  of  the  re- 
moval of  legal  restraints  from  ^  the  natural  character  of  man,*^ 
(^  dy(9^oM8te  9^a»ff)  which,  in  consequence,  *' eagerly  dis- 
played itself  as  too  weak  for  passion,  too  strong  for  justice, 
and  hostile  to  every  superior.^*  *  Now  the  question  imporUmt 
to  the  argument^  is,  are  the  differences  between  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  modem  nations,  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
the  remarks  of  Thucydides,  and  the  examples  he  sets  before 
us,  inapplicable  ?  or  are  they  (as  he  seems  to  have  expected) 
merely  such  as  to  alter  the  external  shape  (eidos)  of  the  trans- 
actions springing  from  similar  human  passions  ?  Surely  no 
mere  external  differences  in  customs,  or  in  the  arts  of  life, 
between  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  French  (our  supposed 
disputant  might  have  urged)  can  produce  an  essential  and 
Jundamental  difference  of  results  from  any  civil  commotioii : 
for  Msj  some  new  vital  principle  of  Action  must  be  intro- 
duced and  established  in  the  heart ;  —  something  capable  of 

*  *"'•'  ^  ^VT  T J  XtQxiSif^  TO  nolla  adr&v  nQotroXfitl^tif  xai  onioa  vfiiftt 
f^h  iiQx^f^*^  ^^  itXio9  ^  ampQoavvtjj  vnh  tAv riyv  rift^lop  nc^aaxorrmff  ot 

Xiorm  d*  «ry  dii  noAovg  iniBv/iovrrtg  ra  tAv  niiat  iz**^*  noQa  Siu^  yiy- 
M^«o«fy«  ,  .  ,  ^vvTOifax^ivTos  rt  Tov  filov,  i(  Tor  arai^ov  Tovror,  tJ 
n6Xtit  Mai  rt»r  v^ftar  xQartjaaaa  //  itv^omaia  ipvatf,  tiadvi'a  uat  na^arm&^ 
96fMvg  HimUv,  itOfiimj  idilXotaav  Ax^ot^c  ^ir  6^Y»l9  ovaa,  xQtlaawf  di  od 
aur«iov,  n^Xt^ia  di  r^O  ir^x^trpi.  —Thucyd.  Book  IIL  sec  M. 
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overruling  (^fCatg  dpd^iinmp)  man's  natural  character.  ^  Ai 
long  as  this  remmns  the  same,*'  (i^  ^  ait^  ^,  as  the  historian 
himself  remarks,)  substantially  the  same  results  may  be 
looked  for. 

Again,  when  the  French  Revolution  did 
break  out,  in  all  its  horrors,  many  apprehend-  AU$fd  mm^ 
ed  that  the  infectimi  would  spread  to  England.  ^L^  "^ 
And  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  convinced  Et^jmd. 
at  this  day,  that  but  for  the  interruption  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  Countries  by  the  war,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  certun  other  measures,  we  should  have  had  a  revo- 
lution, and  one  accompanied  by  nearly  equal  extravagances 
and  atrocities.  Now  the  justness  of  this  inference  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  ^^  Analogy ^^^  in 
respect  of  the  points  most  important  to  the  question.  All 
history  teaches  that  the  probdMiiy  of  a  revolution,  and  also 
the  violence  with  which  it  is  conducted,  depend,  chiefly,  on 
the  degree  in  which  a  People  has  been  not  only  exasperated, 
but  also  degraded  and  brutalized  by  a  long  course  of  oppres* 
sive  misgovernment,  and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  people 
themselves  (whether  arising  from  those  or  from  any  other 
causes)  in  respect  of  blind  and  precipitate  rashness,  gross 
ignorance,  and  ferocity  of  disposition.  In  proportion  as  these 
causes  exist,  a  nation  is  more  or  less  a  heap  of  combustibles 
ready  to  catch  fire  from  a  spark,  and  to  blaze  into  a  fierce 
conflagration.  A  small  number  of  persons  endeavored,  with 
very  little  success,  to  persuade  the  English  that  they  were 
nearly  as  much  oppressed  as  the  French  had  been  :  and  the 
French  were  partly  so  far  persuaded  of  this,  that  they  la- 
bored to  kindle  among  us  a  conflagration,  from  their  own. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  (and  still  are)  a  much 
greater  number  who  conceived  the  former  condition  of  the 
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French  People  to  be  much  nearer  our  own  dian  in  fiiot  it 
Was ;  —  who  were  to  a  great  degree  uiiaware  of  the  ML  ex- 
tent of  misgovernment  under  which  that  Countiy  had  long 
sufTered,  and  of  the  ignorant  and  degrade,  as  well  as  irritated 
state  of  the  great  mass  of  its  population ;  and  who  conse- 
quently saw  no  reason  to  feel  confidence  that  an  outbreak 
nearly  resemblmg  that  in  Prance  might  not  be  apprehended 
here.* 

.«  The  foUewing  k  an  extract  ftom  a  T«ry  able  Artiela  in  the  Edta- 
bofgfa  Beriew  (October,  1S42)  on  Alison's  Bnxope :  ^ 

•(  We  do  not  comprehend  the  argument  which  attributes  the  crimes 
and  impieties  of  that  imhappj  time  to  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
Revolution  itself!  Sadden  anarchy  may  bring  eyQ  passions  and  in- 
fidel opinions,  to  light ;  but  we  do  not  understand  how  it  can  bring 
them  into  existence.  Men  do  not  insult  thdr  religion  and  i 
fbeSx  ftfllow-ereatures,  simply  because  it  is  in  their  power.  The  c 
to  do  so  must  prerioualj  exist,  and  in  I^ranoe  we  haTe  erery  proof 
that  it  did  exist.  We  might  give  innumerable  instances  of  the  cruel 
and  yindictlYe  temper  displayed  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the 
lower  classes  in  France.  In  the  Jacqueriet  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
JB<ntrg%dgnon»  and  Armagnaca,  and  in  the  seditions  of  the  League  and 
tiie  fVonde,  they  constantly  displayed  the  ferocity  naturally  excited 
by  davery  and  oppression.  Their  scorn  for  Christiaaity,  though  more 
recently  soquixed,  had  become,  long  before  the  Reyolution  of  1789, 
as  inveterate  as  their  desire  for  revenge.  We  shall  give,  in  Mr.  Ali- 
son's own  words,  one  very  singular  proof,of  the  extent  to  which  it 
prevailed.  In  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  he  says  —  *  They ' 
(the  French  soldiers)  *  not  only  considered  the  Christian  faith  as  an 
entire  fkbrication,  but  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  its  very  de- 
ments. Lavalette  has  recorded  that  hardly  one  of  them  had  ever 
been  in  a  church,  and  that  in  Palestine  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  names  of  the  holiest  places  in  sacred  history.'  (IIL  419.)  This 
was  in  1799,  only  ten  years  after  the  first  symptoms  of  popular  inno- 
vation. Here,  then,  were  30,000  full-grown  men,  collected  promis- 
euoualy  from  all  parts  of  France  —  many  of  them  well  educated,  and 
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Again,  ^^the  argument  drawn  from  the 
Babylonian  and  other  ancient  States  having        JbuUogif  6#« 
employed  Jews  in  civil  capacities,  without    '!r^'*lj^ 
finding  them  disloyal,  or  experiencing  any    ^^nni 
disadvantage  from  their  national  attachment, 
or  their  peculiar  opinions  and  customs,  was  met  by  the  reply, 
that  the  case  of  those  ancient  Jews  is  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Jews  in  the  present  day ;  the  former  having  not  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  rejecting  the  Messiah,  but  being  professors  of 
the  only  true  religion  then  revealed. 

'^  My  reason  for  saying  that  the  above  objection  is  irrele- 
vant, is  that  the  whole  question  turns  on  the  discrepancy  likely 
to  exist  between  the  Jews  and  those  of  another  religion ;  and 
that,  modem  Judaism  is  not  more  hostile  to  Christianity,  than 
ancient  Judaism  was  to  heathen  idolatry.  The  religious 
opinions  and  observances  of  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Daniel 
for  instance,  do  not  appear  (it  has  been  urged)  to  have  un- 
fitted them  for  the  civil  service  of  Babylonian  or  Median 
princes.  And  as  no  one  will  contend  that  Daniel,  and  the 
rest,  were  less  at  variance,  in  point  of  religion,  with  the  idol- 
atry of  Babylon,  than  the  modem  Jews  are  with  Christianity, 
It  is  inferred,  (and  surely  with  great  fairness,)  that  these  last 


all  of  toimd  mmd  and  body  —  who  appear  to  have  felt  about  as  muoh 
mterett  in  the  religion  of  their  anceatois  as  in  that  of  Brahma  or  Con- 
fiicitis.  And  yet  the  great  migoiitj  of  this  army  must  have  been  bom 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  the  very  youngest  of  them  must  have  passed  their  childhood  en- 
tirely under  the  ancient  rigime.  There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  stronger 
proof  that,  long  before  the  royal  authority  was  shaken,  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  nation  had  become  such  thorough  infidels^  as  to  be  al- 
most ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  Christiamty." 
11* 
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are  aa  fit  for  cml  employments  under  Christian  princes,  as 
their  ancestors,  under  Pagan. 

^'  If  the  question  were,  what  judgment  ought  to  be  formed 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modem 
Jews,  respectively,  we  should  of  course  take  into  account  the 
important  distinction  which  the  advent  of  Christ  places  between 
the  two.  But  in  a  question  respecting  civil  rights  and  dis- 
abilities, this  distinction  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  To  allege 
that  the  ancient  Jews  at  Babylon  professed  a  true  religion  in 
the  midst  of  falsehood,  and  that  their  descendants  adhere  to 
an  erroneous  religion  in  the  midst  of  truth,  does  not  impair 
the  parallel  between  the  two  cases,  in  respect  of  the  present 
argument,  so  long  as  it  is  but  admitted  (which  no  one  denies) 
that  the  Jews  are  not  now  led,  by  their  religion,  to  entertain 
a  greater  repugnance  for  Christianity,  than  their  ancestors 
did,  for  Paganism.*'* 

Again,  to  take  an  instance  from  another 
^J^^'^^l^,  class  of  political  affairs ;  the  manufacture  of 
vidualt,  in  re-  beet-sugar  in  France,  instead  of  importing 
wpeei  »/  quet-  West  Indian  sugar  at  a  fourth  of  the  price, 
^E^J^^'  ^^^  *^  ^®  English  corn-laws  neariy  similar 
reasons  will  apply,)  and  the  prohibition,  by 
the  Americans,  of  British  manufactures,  in  order  to  encourage 
home  production,  (t.  e.  the  manufacture  of  inferior  articles  at 
a  much  higher  cost,)  dsc.,  are  reprobated  as  unwise  by  some 
politicians,  from  the  analogy  of  what  takes  place  in  private 
life ;  in  which  every  man  of  common  prudence  prefers  buy- 


•  Remsriu  on  the  Jews'  Belief  Bill,  volume  of  Charges,  ftc,  pp. 
464-4S7.  It  Ia  remarkable  that  the  very  persons  who  spoke  agaiut 
me  on  that  oocaslon*  (1S83)  have,  since,  brought  forward  and  cained 
the  very  measure  I  then  advocated. 
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ing,  whererer  he  can  get  them  cheapest  and  heit,  many 
commodities  which  he  could  make  at  home^  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  at  a  greater  expense  ;  and  confinea  his  own  labor 
to  that  department  in  which  he  finds  he  can  labor  to  the  best 
advantage.  TV>  this  it  is  replied,  that  then)  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  Nation  and  an  Individual.  And  io  there  is, 
in  many  circumstances :  a  little  parcel  of  sugar  or  cloth  from 
a  shop,  is  considerably  different  from  a  ship-load  of  either ; 
and  again,  a  Nation  is  an  object  more  important,  and  which 
fills  the  mind  with  a  graiuler  idea,  than  a  private  individual ; 
it  is  also  a  more  complex  and  artificial  Being ;  and  of  indefi- 
nite duration  of  existence ;  and,  moreover,  the  transactions 
of  each  man,  as  far  as  he  is  left  free,  are  regulated  by  the 
very  person  who  is  to  be  a  gainer  or  loser  by  each,  —  the 
individual  himself;  who,  though  his  vigilance  is  sharpened  by 
interest,  and  his  judgment  by  exercise  in  his  own  department, 
may  yet  chance  to  be  a  man  of  confined  education,  possessed 
of  no  general  principles,  and  not  pretending  to  be  versed  in 
philosophical  theories;  whereas  the  afilairs  of  a  State  are 
regulated  by  a  Congress,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  dec.,  consist- 
ing perhaps  of  men  of  extensive  reading  and  speculative 
minds.  Many  other  striking  difierences  might  be  enumerated : 
but  the  question  important  to  the  argument^  is,  does  the  ex- 
pediency, in  private  life,  of  obtaining  each  commodity  at  the 
least  cost,  and  of  the  best  quality  we  can,  depend  on  any  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  an  Individual  differs  from  a  Com- 
munity ? 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
considering  attentively  in  each  case,  not,  what  differences  or 
resemblances  are  intrinsically  the  greatest,  but,  what  are  th6se 
that  do,  or  that  do  not,  affect  the  argument  Those  who  do 
not  fix  their  minds  steadily  on  this  question,  when  arguments 
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of  this  class  are  employed,  will  often  be  misled  in  their  own 
reasonings,  and  may  easily  be  deceived  by  a  skilful  sophist 

In  fact  it  may  be  said  almost  without  qualification,  that 

"  Wisdom  consists  in  the  ready  and  accurate  perceptbn  of 

Analogies.^^    Without  the  former  quality,  knowledge  of  the 

past  is  nearly  uninstructive :  without  the  latter,  it  is  deceptive. 

The  argum<9nt  from  Contraries^  (i|  ifar. 

^^Omtrari^  t»«i',)  noticed  by  Aristotle,  falls  under  the 
class  I  am  now  treating  of;  as  it  is  plain  that 
Contraries  must  have  something  in  common ;  and  it  is  so  far 
forth  only  as  they  agree^  that  they  are  thus  employed  in  Ar* 
gument.  Two  things  are  called  *'  Contrary,^'  which,  coming 
under  the  same  class,  are  the  most  dissimilar  in  that  class. 
Thus,  virtue  and  vice  are  called  Contraries,  as  being,  hoihj 
^^  moral  habitSy^  and  the  most  dissimilar  of  moral  habits. 
Mere  dissimilarity,  it  is  evident,  would  not  constitute  Contra- 
riety:  for  no  one  would  say  that  *'  Virtue"  is  contrary  to  a 
*^  Mathematical  Problem  ;  ^'  the  two  things  having  nothing  in 
common.  In  this  then,  as  in  other  arguments  of  the  same 
class,  we  may  infer  that  the  two  Contrary  terms  have  a  sim- 
ilar relation  to  the  same  third,  or,  respectively,  to  two  eorre- 
spondingy  {i,  e.  in  thb  case  Contrary)  terms ;  we  may  con- 
jecture, e.  g.  that  since  virtue  may  be  acquired  by  education, 
so  may  vice  ;  or  again,  that  since  virtue  leads  to  happiness, 
so  does  vice  to  misery. 

The  phrase  "  Parity  of  Reasoning,"  is  commonly  employed 
to  denote  Analogical  Reasoning. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  an  explanation  of  sev- 
eral points  relative  to  '^  Induction,"  ^'  Analogy,^'  &c.  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  Elements  of  Logic.  I  have  only 
to  refer  the  reader  therefore  to  that  work,  B.  IV.  Ch.  I.  &  V,  ; 
and  Appendix,  article  "  Experience." 
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Arifllo^,  in  lus  HAetorte,  has  dWided  et* 

amples  into  AmI  and  hmmUd :  the  one  being  ^^  ^^ 

uwenied   E^* 
drawn  from  actual  matter  of  lact ;  tfce  other,     ampUt, 

horn  a  supposed  ease.  And  he  feasarica,  that 
though  the  latter  ia  more  eaaily  adduced,  the  ftmner  is  more 
convincing.  If  however  due  care  be  taken,  that  the  fic- 
titious instance, — the  supposed  case,  adduced,  he  not  wanting 
in  probtA&Uyy  it  will  often  be  no  less  convincing  than  the 
other.  For  it  may  so  happen,  that  one,  or  even  several,  his* 
torical  facts  may  he  appealed  to,  which,  being  nevertheless 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  will  not  prove  the  probability  of 
the  coaelusioa.  Thus,  from  several  known  instances  of  fe« 
rocity  in  black  tribes,  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that 
blacks  are  universally,  or  generally,  ferocious ;  and  in  fiict, 
many  instances  may  be  brought  forward  on  the  other  side. 
I¥hereas  in  the  supposed  case,  (instanced  by  Aristotle,  as 
employed  by  Socrates,)  of  -mariners  choosing  their  steersman 
by  lot,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  case  ever 
occurred,  we  see  so  plainly  the  prohahiUty  that  if  it  did  occur, 
the  lot  might  fall  on  an  unskilful  person,  to  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  that  the  argument  has  considerable  weight  against  the 
practice,  so  common  in  the  ancient  republics,  cf  appointing 
magistrates  by  lot 
There  is,  however,  this  important  difference ; 

that  a  fictitious  case  which  has  not  this  intrinsic  FtetUwm 

ca90B  snuil  m 
probability,  has  absolutely  no  weight  whatever ;     probable. 

00  that  of  coune  such  arguments  might  be  mul* 

tiplied  to  any  amount,  without  the  smallest  effect :  whereas 

any  matter  of  fiict  which  is  well  established,  however  unae* 
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eauntabh  it  may  seem,  has  some  degree  of  weight  in  leferenee 
to  a  parallel  case ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  such  arguments 
may  fairly  establish  a  general  rule,  even  though  we  may  be 
unable,  after  all,  to  account  for  the  alleged  fact  in  any  of  the 
instances.  E.  G.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  assigned 
for  a  connection  between  the  absence  of  upper  cutting  teeth^ 
or  of  the  presence  of  horns,  and  rumination ;  but  the  instances 
are  so  numerous  and  constant  of  this  connection,  that  no 
Naturalist  would  hesitate,  if,  on  examination  of  a  new  species, 
he  found  those  teeth  absent,  and  the  head  homed,  to  pro- 
nounce the  animal  a  ruminant.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fable  of  the  countryman  who  obtained  from  Jupiter  the 
regulation  of  the  weather,  and  in  consequence  found  his 
crops  fail,  does  not  go  one  step  towards  proving  the  intended 
conclusion ;  because  that  consequence  is  a  mere  gratuitous 
assumption  without  any  probability  to  support  it.  In  fact  the 
assumption  there,  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  experience ;  for  a  gardener  has,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  command  of  rain  and  sunshine,  by  the  help  of 
his  watering-pots,  glasses,  hotbeds,  and  flues ;  and  the  result 
is  not  the  destruction  of  his  crops. 

There  is  an  instance  of  a  like  error  in  a  tale  of  Cumber- 
land's, intended  to  prove  the  advantage  of  a  public  over  a 
private  education.  He  represents  two  brothers,  educated  on 
the  two  plans,  respectively  ;  the  former  turning  out  very  well, 
and  the  latter  very  ill :  and  had  the  whole  been  matter  of 
fact,  a  sufficient  number  of  such  instances  would  have  had 
weight  as  an  Argument ;  but  as  it  is  a  fiction,  and  no  reascm 
is  shown  why  the  result  should  be  such  as  represented,  except 
the  supposed  superiority  of  a  public  education,  the  Ailment 
involves  a  manifest  petitio  prindpii ;   and   resembles  the 
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appeal  made,  in  the  welUknown  fitble,  to  the  pietUTB  of  a  man 
conqueriog  a  lion ;  a  result  which  might  juat  as  easily  have 
been  reversed,  and  which  would  have  been  so,  had  lions  been 
painten.  It  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  be  able  to  maintain, 
either  that  such  and  such  an  event  did  actually  take  place, 
or  that,  under  a  certain  hypothesis,  it  would  be  Ukelp  to 
take  place. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  to  observe, 

Supp09§d  COMt 

with  respect  to  any  imaginary  case,  whether  ^^^^  wfthmg. 
introduced  as  an  argument,  or  merely  for  the 
sake  of  explanation,  that,  as  it  is  (according  to  what  I  have 
just  said)  requisite  that  the  hypothesis  should  be  eaneewahle^ 
and  that  the  result  supposed  should  follow  naturally  from  it,  so, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  required.  No  fact  being  asserted^  it  is 
not  fair  that  any  should  be  denied.  Yet  it  is  very  common  to 
find  persons,  **  either  out  of  ignorance  and  infirmity,  or  out 
of  malice  and  obstinacy,''  joining  issue  on  the  question 
whether  this  or  that  ever  actually  took  place  ;  and  represent- 
ing the  whole  controversy  as  turning  on  the  literal  truth  of 
something  that  had  never  been  affirmed.  [See  treatise  on 
Fallacies,  Chapter  III.  §  "  Irrelevant  conclusion : "  of  which 
this  is  a  case.]  To  obviate  this  mistake  more  care  must  be 
taken  than  would  at  first  sight  seem  necessary,  to  remind  the 
bearers  that  you  are  merely  supposing  a  case,  and  not  assert' 
ing  any  fact :  especially  when  (as  it  frequently  happens)  the 
supposed  case  is  one  which  might  actually  occur,  and  perhaps 
does  occur. 

I  can  well  sympathize  with  the  contempt  mingled  with 
indignation  expressed  by  Cicero  against  certain  philosophers 
who  found  fault  with  Plato  for  having,  in  a  case  he  proposes, 
alluded  to  the  fabulous  ring  of  Gyges,  which  had  the  virtue 
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of  nwkisg  the  wearer  isriBMe.    Tbey  bad  found  out,  it 
seems,  that  there  neoer  was  aay  such  riog.* 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  Aj^umenta  from  Esample, 
whether  real  or  invented,  are  the  most  easily  comprehended 
by  the  young  and  the  uneducated ;  because  they  facilUate 
the  exercise  of  AbstfBCtion ;  a  power  which  in  such  hearers 
is  usually  the  most  imperfect  This  mode  of  reasoning  cor^ 
responds  to  a  geometrical  demonstration  hy  means  of  a  Dia- 
gram ;  in  which  the  Figure  placed  before  the  learner,  is  an 
individual^  employed,  as  he  soon  comes  to  perceive,  as  a 
HgUy — though  not  an  arUirary  aign,t  —  representing  the 
whole  class.  The  a^e&roie  signs  again,  are  arbitraiy ;  each 
character  not  being  itself  an  individual  of  the  class  it  repre- 
sents. These  last  therefore  cozrei^nd  to  the  ahairact  terms 
of  a  language. 

Under  the  head  of  Invented  Example,  a 

.         distinction  is  drawn  by  Anstotle,  between 

Parabold  and  Logos.    From  the  instances  he 

*  Atqne  hoo  looo,  philotophi  quidUun*  minime  mali  illi  qukLeni,  aed 
xum  satis  aeuti*  fictam  et  commenticiaiii  fiibalam  proUtani  dicunt  • 
Platone :  quasi  yero  ille,  ant  fieuitum  id  esse,  aut  fieri  potnisse  de- 
fcndat.  Hteo  est  tIs  hujus  anxmli  et  higus  exempli,  si  nemo  sciturus, 
nemo  ne  suspicaturus  quidem  sit,  cum  aliquid,  diritiarum,  potenti»« 
domlnationis,  libldinis,  caussa  feceris, — si  id  diis  hominibosque  ftttu- 
ram  sit  semper  ignotom,  sisne  fiftcturus.  Negant  id  fieri  posse.  Quaa- 
quam  potest  id  quidem ;  sed  qusro,  quod  negant  posse,  id  si  posset^ 
quidnam  fiicerent  ?  Urgent  rustice  sane :  negant  enim  posse,  et  in  eo 
perstant.  Hoc  verbum  quid  yaleat,  non  yident.  Cum  enim  que- 
rimus,  si  possint  celaxe,  quid  fSscturi  sint,  non  quserimus,  possintae 
celare,  ftc  —  (Cic.  de  Oft  B.  IIL  C.  DL) 

t  The  words,  written  or  spoken  of  any  language,  are  arbitrary  signs  ; 
tlM  ohamotessof  Pfoture-writing  or  Hieroglyphic,  lemOtiralmg 
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gives,  it  is  plain  tmt  the  fomer  corwspoads  (not  lo  FMmUs* 
m  the  sense  in  whieh  we  use  the  ivord,  derived  from  thai  ef 
PamboM  in  the  Sacred  WrileiSf  but)  to  lUastmtion ;  the  k^ 
ter  to  Fable  or  lUe.  In  the  former,  an  «fliiff<eii  only  is  made 
to  a  case  easily  supposaUe ;  in  the  latteff  a  fietttioos  sloffy  is 
narraUd.  Thus,  in  his  instance  above  cited,  of  lUaslratiea, 
if  any  one,  instead  of  a  mere  allusion,  should  lekte  a  tale, 
of  marinen  choosing  a  steenman  by  lot,  and  being  wrecked 
in  consequence,  Aristotle  would  evidently  have  placed  thai 
imder  the  Iwad  of  Logos.  The  other  method  is  of  course 
profemble,  from  its  brevity,  whenever  the  allusion  can  be 
readily  undeistood :  and  accordingly  it  is  common,  in  the  ease 
of  tDett-knaum  fables,  to  allude  to,  instead  of  narmtiog,  thefli. 
That,  e.g,o£ibe  Horse  and  the  StBtg,  which  he  gives,  would, 
in  the  present  day,  be  rather  alluded  to  than  told,  if  we  wished 
to  dissuade  a  people  from  calling  in  a  too  powerful  auxiliafy. 
It  is  evident  that  a  like  distinction  might  have  been  made  in 
respect  of  historical  examples ;  those  cases  which  are  well 
known,  being  often  merely  alluded  to  and  not  recited. 

The  word  **  Fable ''  is  at  present  generally 

Fabk  and  TmU. 
limited  to  those  fictions  in  which  the  resem- 
blance to  the  matter  in  question  is  not  direct,  but  analogical ; 
the  odier  class  being  called  Novels,  Tales,  dsc.*  Those  re- 
semblances are  (as  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  observed)  the  most 
striking  J  in  which  the  things  compared  are  of  the  most  dfa- 
similar  nature ;  as  b  the  case  in  what  we  call  Fables ;  and 
such  accordingly  are  generally  preferred  for  argumentative 
purposes,  both  from  that  circumstance  itself,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  greater  Wemtif  which  is,  for  that  reason,  not 


*  A  Novel  or  Tale  may  be  oompeied  to  •  Pietuxe ;  a  Fable«  to  a 
l>0Tiee. 
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only  allowed  but  required  in  them.  For  a  Fable  spun  out  to 
a  great  length  becomes  an  Allegory,  which  generally  satiates 
and  disgusts ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  fictitious  Tale,  having  a 
more  direct,  and  therefore  less  striking  resemblance  to  reality, 
requires  that  an  interest  in  the  events  and  persons  should  be 
created  by  a  longer  detail,  without  which  it  would  be  insipid. 
The  Fable  of  the  Old  Man  and  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,  com- 
pared with  the  Iliad,  may  serve  to  exemplify  what  has  been 
said :  the  moral  co'nveyed  by  each  being  the  same,  viz,  the 
strength  acquired  by  union,  and  the  weakness  resulting  from 
division ;  the  latter  fiction  would  be  perfectly  insipid  if  con- 
veyed in  a  few  lines ;  the  former,  in  twenty-four  books,  in- 
supportable. 

Of  the  various  uses,  and  of  the  real  or  apparent  refutation, 
of  Examples,  (as  well  as  of  other  Arguments,)  I  shall  treat 
hereaf^r ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  observe,  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of  Example  as  a  kind  of  Argument^  and 
with  a  view  therefore  to  that  purpose  alone ;  though  it  often 
happens,  that  a  resemblance,  either  direct  or  analogical,  is 
introduced  for  other  purposes  ;  viz,  not  to  prove  any  thing, 
but  either  to  illustrate  and  explain  one^s  meaning,  (which  is 
the  strict  etymological  use  of  the  word  Illustration,)  or  to 
amuse  the  fancy  by  ornament  of  language  :  in  which  case  it 
is  usually  called  a  Simile :  as,  for  instance,  when  a  person 
whose  fortitude,  forbearance,  and  other  such  virtues,  are  called 
forth  by  persecutions  and  afflictions^  is  compared  to  those 
herbs  which  give  out  their  fragrance  on  being  bruised.  It  is 
of  course  most  important  to  distinguish,  both  in  our  own  com- 
positions and  those  of  others,  between  these  different  purposes. 
I  shall  accordingly  advert  to  this  subject  in  the  course  of  the 
following  chapter. 
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Chap.  IIL  —  Of  the  variaua  use  and  order  of  the  several 
kinds  of  Propositiani  and  of  ArgumenU  in  different 
cases. 

TBEjbrsi  rule  to  be  obaenred  is,  that  it 
should  be  considered,  whether  the  principal  ConAal^imd 
object  of  the  discourse  be,  to  give  saHrfaetion  ^  fltrt^^rfiim 
to  a  candid  mind^  and  convey  instruction  to 
those  who  are  ready  to  receive  it,  or  to  compel  the  assent,  or 
silence  the  objections,  of  an  opponent.  For,  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  the  arguments  to  be  employed  with  most 
effect  will  be  difierent,  according  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  objects  that  we  are  aiming  at  It  will  often  happen 
that  of  the  two  great  classes  into  which  Arguments  were  di- 
vided, the  **  A  priori  '^  [or  Argument  from  cause  to  effect] 
will  be  principally  employed  when  the  chief  object  is  to  in- 
struct the  Learner ;  and  the  other  class,  when  our  aim  is  to 
refute  the  Opponent  And  to  whatever  class  the  Arguments 
we  resort  to  may  belong,  the  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning 
will,  in  many  respects,  be  affected  by  the  present  consider^ 
ation.  The  distinction  in  question  is  nevertheless  in  general 
little  attended  to.  It  is  usual  to  call  an  Argument,  simply, 
strong  or  weak^  without  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  designed  ;  whereas  the  Arguments  which  afford  the  most 
satisfaction  to  a  candid  mind,  are  often  such  as  would  have 
less  weight  in  controversy  than  many  others,  which  again 
would  be  less  suitable  for  the  former  purpose.  E.  G.  There 
are  some  of  the  internal^  evidences  of  Christianity  which,  in 
general,  are  the  most  satisfactory  to  a  believer^s  mind,  but  are 
not  the  most  striking  in  the  refutation  of  unbelievers :  the 
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A^^umenta  from  Analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  (in 
refuting  objections)  the  most  vnatuwerMe^  are  not  so  pleas- 
ing and  consolatoiy. 

My  meaning  cannot  be  better  illustiated  than  by  an  instance 
referred  to  in  that  incomparable  specimen  of  reasoning,  Dr. 
Paley*s  Hora  Pmdina.  ^'When  we  take  into  our  hands 
the  letters,''  (vis,  Faurs  Epistles,)  "  which  the  sofiiage  and 
consent  of  antiquity  hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  our  attention  is  the  air  of  reality  and  business,  as 
well  as  of  seriousness  and  conviction,  which  pervades  the 
whole.  Let  the  sceptic  read  them.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of 
these  qualities  in  them,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight 
with  him.  If  he  be ;  if  he  perceive  in  almost  every  page  the 
language  of  a  mind  actuated  by  real  occasions,  and  opemting 
upon  real  circumstances  ;  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that 
the  proof  which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not  to  be  deemed 
occult  or  imaginary,  because  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
reader  in  any  other  way,  than  by  sending  him  to  the  boolra 
themselves.''  • 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  Dr.  A.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
SentimerUs,  which  illustrates  very  happily  one  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  in  question.  **  Sometimes  we  have 
occasion  to  defend  the  propriety  of  observing  the  general 
rules  of  justice,  by  the  consideration  of  their  necessity  to  the 
support  of  society.  We  frequently  hear  the  young  and  the 
licentious  ridiculing  the  most  sacred  rules  of  morality,  and 
professing,  sometimes  from  the  corruption,  but  more  fre* 
quently  from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  the  most  abominable 
maxims  of  conduct     Our  indignation  rouses,  and  we  are 

•  P.  403. 
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eager  to  refute  and  ezpoee  mich  detestable  principles.  But 
thoagh  it  is  their  intrinsio  hatefulneti  and  deteetablenew 
which  originally  inflames  us  against  them,  we  are  unwilling 
to  assign  this  as  the  sole  reason  why  we  condemn  them,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  is  merely  because  we  ourselves  hate  and  detest 
them.  The  reason,  we  think,  would  not  appear  to  be  con- 
elusive.  Yet,  why  should  it  not ;  if  we  hate  and  detest  them 
because  they  are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  hatred  and 
detestation  ?  But  when  we  are  asked  why  we  should  not  act 
in  such  or  such  a  manner,  the  very  question  seems  to  suppose 
that,  to  those  who  ask  it,  this  manner  of  acting  does  not  ap» 
pear  to  be  so  for  its  own  sake  the  natural  and  proper  object 
of  those  sentiments.  We  must  show  them,  therefore,  that  it 
ought  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  something  else.  Upon  this 
account  we  generally  cast  about  for  other  arguments ;  and 
the  consideration  which  first  occura  to  us,  is  the  disorder  and 
confusion  of  society  which  would  result  from  the  universal 
prevalence  of  such  practices.  We  seldom  fail,  therefore,  to 
insist  upon  this  topic.^*  * 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been 
just  said,  to  remarii  that  our  judgment  of  the  Fwmdathn» 
character  of  any  individual  is  often  not  origi-  ^jfZ^^idilnh^ 
Dally  derived  from  such  circumstances  as  we 
should  assign,  or  covM  adequately  set  forth  in  language,  in 
justification  of  our  opinion.  When  we  undertake  to  give  our 
reasons  for  thinking  that  some  individual,  with  whom  we  are 
personally  acquainted,  is,  or  is  not,  a  gentleman,  —  a  man  of 
taste,  —  humane,  —  public-spirited,  &c.,  we  of  course  appeal 
to  his  conduct,  or  his  distinct  avowal  of  his  own  sentiments ; 

•  Part  n.  Mc.  u.  pp.  161, 153,  voL  L  ed.  1812. 
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and  if  these  famish  sufficient  proof  of  our  assertions,  we  are 
admitted  to  have  given  good  reasons  for  our  opinion :  but  it 
may  be  still  doubted  whether  these  were,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  our  reasons,  which  led  us  to  form  that  opinion.  If 
we  carefully  and  candidly  examine  our  own  mind,  we  shall 
generally  find  that  our  judgment  was,  originally,  (if  not  abso- 
lutely decided,)  at  least  strongly  influenced,  by  the  perscm's 
looks — tones  of  voice — gestures — choice  of  expressions, 
and  the  like  ;  which,  if  stated  as  reasons  for  forming  a  con- 
clusion, would  in  general  appear  frivolous,  merely  because 
no  language  is  competent  adequately  to  describe  them ;  but 
which  are  not  necessarily  insufficient  grounds  for  beginning 
at  least  to  form  an  opinion ;  since  it  b  notorious  that  there 
are  many  acute  persons  who  aro  seldom  deceived  in  such  in- 
dications of  character. 

In  all  subjects  indeed,  persons  unaccustomed  to  writing  or 
discussion,  but  pcAsessing  natural  sagacity,  and  experience  in 
particular  departments,  have  been  observed  to  be  generally 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  judgments,  even 
on  points  on  which  they  are  actually  very  good  judges.* 
This  is  a  defect  which  it  is  the  businesses  education  (especially 
the  present  branch  of  it)  to  surmount  or  diminish.  After  all, 
however,  in  some  subjects,  no  language  can  adequately  con- 
vey (to  the  mexperienced  at  least)  all  the  mdications  which 
influence  the  judgment  of  an  acute  and  practised  observer. 
And  hence  it  has  been  justly  and  happily  remarked,  that  ^^  he 
must  be  an  indifferent  physician,  who  never  takes  any  step 
for  which  he  cannot  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.^' 

•  See  AnrtoUe't  Ethici,  B.  VI. 
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It  is  a  fKHttl  of  great  importaace  to  decide 
in  each  case,  at  the  ooteet,  in  your  own  mindf    ^^irmm^fHm 
and  clearly  to  point  out  to  tlie  hearer,  as    ^^^^  ^ 

occasion  may  serre,  on  which  tide  the  iVv* 
jM^ltofi  lies,  and  to  which  belongs  the  [onus  probandi]  Bmt^ 
dm  of  Proof,  For  though  it  may  often  be  expedient  to 
bring  forward  more  prooft  than  can  be  fairly  demanded  of 
you,  it  b  always  desimble,  when  this  is  the  case,  that  it  should 
be  iMoion,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  cause  should  be  esCi- 
maled  accordingly. 

According  to  the  most  correct  use  of  the  term,  a  **  Pre- 
sumption "  in  favor  of  any  supposition,  means,  not  (as  has 
been  sometimes  erroneously  imagined)  a  prepooderuiee  of 
probability  in  its  fisiTor,  but,  such  a  preoca^atum  of  the 
ground,  as  implies  that  it  must  stand  good  till  some  sufficient 
reason  is  adduced  agunst  it ;  in  short,  that  the  Burden  of 
proof  lies  on  the  side  of  him  who  would  dispute  it 

Thus,  it  is  a  well-known  principle  of  the  Law,  that  every 
man  (including  a  prisoner  brou^t  up  for  trial)  is  to  be  pro- 
eumed  innocent  till  his  guilt  is  established.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  we  are  to  take  for  granted  he  is  innocent; 
lor  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  be  entitled  to  immediate 
libemtion :  nor  does  it  mean  that  it  is  antecedently  more  Ukefy 
ikon  not  that  he  is  innocent ;  or,  that  the  majority  of  these 
brought  to  trial  are  so.  It  evidently  means  only  that  the 
*^  burden  of  proofs'  Ues  with  the  accusers ;  ^that  he  is  not 
to  be  called  on  to  prove  his  innocence,  or  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  criminal  till  he  has  done  so ;  but  that  they  are  to  bring  their 
charges  against  him,  which  if  he  can  repel,  he  stands  ae» 
quitted. 
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Thus  again,  there  is  a  ^^  presumption  "  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  any  individuals  or  hodies-corporate  to  the  property  of  which 
they  are  in  actual  possession.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are,  or  are  not,  likely  to  he  the  rightful  owners ;  hut  merely, 
that  no  man  is  to  he  disturbed  in  his  possessions  till  some 
claim  against  him  shall  be  established.  He  is  not  to  he  called 
on  to  prove  his  right ;  but  the  claimant,  to  disprove  it ;  on 
whom  consequently  the  "  burden  of  proof"  lies. 

A  moderate  portion  of  common-sense  will 
of  deciding  on  ^^^^^^  ^"7  ^^^  t®  perceive,  and  to  show,  on 
wMeh  tide  Uet  which  side  the  Presumption  lies,  when  once 
the  onut  pro"  his  attention  is  called  to  this  question ;  though, 
for  want  of  attention,  it  is  often  overlooked  : 
and  on  the  determination  of  this  question  the  whole  character 
of  a  discussion  will  often  very  much  depend.  A  body  of 
troops  may  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  a  fortress 
against  any  attack  that  may  be  made  on  it ;  and  yet,  if,  igno- 
rant of  the  advantage  they  possess,  they  sally  forth  into  the 
open  field  to  encounter  the  enemy,  they  may  suffer  a  repulse. 
At  any  rate,  even  if  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive, 
they  ought  still  to  keep  possession  of  their  fortress.  In  like 
manner,  if  you  have  the  **  Presumption  "  on  your  side,  and 
can  but  refute  all  the  arguments  brought  against  you,  you 
have,  for  the  present  at  least,  gained  a  victory :  but  if  you 
abandon  this  position,  by  suffering  this  Presumption  to  be  for- 
gotten, which  is  in  fact  leaving  out  one  of^  perhaps^  pour 
strongest  arguments,  you  may  appear  to  be  making  a  feeble 
attack,  instead  of  a  triumphant  defence. 

Such  an  obvious  case  as  one  of  those  just  stated,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  principle.  Let  any  one  imagine  a  perfectly 
unsupported  accusation  of  some  offence  to  be  brought  against 
himself;  and   then  let  him   imagine   himself — instead  of 
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lejplyiBg  (ai  of  coune  he  would  do)  by  a  mmple  doniaU  9mi 
a  defiance  of  Ua  aecuaer  to  ptovo  the  charge, -^aetting  hii» 
eeif  to  aatabltah  a  negatiyo,^  taking  on  himaelf  the  biudan 
of  fRoviflg  his  own  ionoceoce,  by  collecting  all  the  ciretim* 
attuicea  indicatiTe  of  it  thai  he  can  muster :  and  the  reanlt 
would  be,  in  many  eaaea,  that  thia  evidence  woaM  &11  far 
ihort  of  establishing  a  certainty,  and  might  even  have  the 
efiect  of  raising  a  suspicion  against  him  ;*  he  having  in  fiMt 
kept  out  of  sight  the  Important  cireumstanee,  that  these  pio^ 
abilitiea  in  one  scale,  though  of  no  great  weight  peffhapa  in 
themselves,  are  to  be  weired  against  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  odier  scale. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  im« 
portant,  though  very  easy,  to  point  out  where  the  Presump- 
tion lies. 

There  is  a  Presumption  in  favor  of  every  eangHng  instit»* 

tien.    Many  of  these  (we  will  suppose,  the  majority)  may  be 

suseeptible  of  alteretion  for  the  better ;  but 

still  the  ^  Borden  oi  proof"  lies  widi   him         Prmmfiipm 

.  ,^      ^.  .       ,  .        in  favor  of  «*- 

who  proposes  an  alteration  ;  simply,  on  the    ^       *if«». 

ground  that  since  a  change  is  not  a  good  in    timu. 

kself,  he  who  demands  a  change  should  show 

cause  for  it     No  one  is  eaikd  an  (though  he  may  find  it  ad» 

visable)  to  defend  an  existing  institution,  till  some  argument 

is  adduced  against  it ;  and  that  argument  ought  in  fiiimeas  to 

prove,  not  merely  an  actual  inconvenience,  but  the  possibility 

of  a  change  for  the  better. 

Every  book  again,  as  well  as  person,  ought 

io  be  presumed  harmless  (and  consequently     ^  innoc«no$. 

the  copyright  protected  by  our  courts)   till 


•  Hmce  the  French  proverb,  »  Qui  s'exeuia,  i*i 
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something  is  proved  against  it  It  is  a  hardship  to  require  a 
man  to  prove,  either  of  his  book,  or  of  his  private  life,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  accusation ;  or  else  to  be  denied 
the  protection  of  his  Country.  The  Burden  of  proof,  in  each 
case,  lies  fairly  on  the  accuser.  I  cannot  but  consider  there- 
fore as  utterly  unreasonable  the  decisions  (which  some  years 
ago  excited  so  much  attention)  to  refuse  the  interference  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  cases  of  piracy,  whenever  there 
was  even  any  doubt  whether  the  book  pirated  miglU  not  con- 
tain something  of  an  immoral  tendency. 

There  is  a   "Presumption'*  against  any 

Prenm^tum  ^^^  paradoxical,  ».  e.  contrary  to  the  prc- 
il^.  vailing  opinion :    it  may  be   true ;   but  the 

Burden  of  proof  lies  with  him  who  maintains 
it ;  since  men  are  not  to  be  expected  to  abandon  the  prevail- 
ing belief  till  some  reason  is  shown. 

Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  many  are  accustomed  to  apply 
^  Paradox  *'  as  if  it  were  a  term  of  reproach,  and  implied 
absurdity  or  falsity.  But  correct  use  is  in  favor  of  the  ety- 
mological sense.  If  a  Paradox  is  unsupported,  it  can  claim 
no  attention ;  but  if  false,  it  should  be  censured  on  that 
ground  ;  but  not  for  being  new.  If  true,  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant, for  being  a  truth  not  generally  admitted.  "  Interdum 
vulgus  rectum  videt ;  est  ubi  peccat'*  Yet  one  oAen  hears  a 
charge  of  "  paradox  and  nonsense ''  brought  forward,  as  if 
there  were  some  close  connection  between  the  twa  And 
indeed,  in  one  sense  this  is  the  case  ;  for  to  those  who  are  too 
dull,  or  too  prejudiced,  to  admit  any  notion  at  variance  with 
those  they  have  been  used  to  entertain  (  nagA  dd^ay)^  that 
may  appear  nonsense,  which  to  others  is  sound  sense.  Thus 
♦•Christ  crucified"  was  "to  the  Jews,  a  stumbling-block," 
(paradox,)  "  and  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness ; "  because  the 
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one  ^  required  a  sign  **  of  a  difiennt  kind  from  aoy  that 
appeared ;  and  the  othen  ^  sooght  after  wbdom  ^  in  thoir 
schools  of  philosophy. 

Accordingly   there    was    a    Pkvsomption 
against  the  Gospel  in  its  first  announcement      CMtHmkg^ 
A  Jewish  peasant  claimed  to  be  the  promised 
Deliverer,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
Earth  were  to  be  blessed.    The  Burden  of 
proof  lay  with  him.  No  one  could  be  fairly  called  on  to  ( 
his  pretensions  till  He  showed  cause  for  beliering  in  Him. 
If  He  ^  had  not  done  among  them  the  warki  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.** 

IVotv,  the  case  is  reversed.  Christianity  exttU ;  and  those 
who  deny  the  divine  origin  attributed  to  it,  are  bound  to  show 
some  reasons  for  assigning  to  it  a  human  origin  :  not  indeed 
to  prove  that  it  did  originate  in  this  or  that  way,  without  super* 
natural  aid ;  but  to  point  out  some  conceivable  way  in  which 
it  wtight  have  so  arisen. 

It  is  indeed  highly  expedient  to  bring  forward  evidences  to 
establish  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity :  but  it  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  kept  in  mind  than  is  done  by  most  writers,  that 
all  this  is  an  argument  ^*  ex  abundanti,**  as  the  phrase  is, — 
over  and  above  what  can  fairly  be  called  for,  till  some  hypoth- 
esis should  be  fmmed,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity by  human  means.  The  Burden  of  proof,  now,  lies  plainly 
on  him  who  rejects  the  Grospel :  which,  if  it  were  not  estab- 
lished by  miracles,  demands  an  explanation  of  the  greater 
miracle, — its  having  been  establiBhed,  in  defiance  of  all  op- 
position, by  human  contrivance. 

The  Burden  of  proof,  again,  lay  on  the  au- 
thoni  of  the  Reformation :  they  were  bound  ^^ 

to  show  cause  for  every  change  they  advoca^ 
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ed ;  and  they  admiftted  the  ftiimeBs  of  tbk  TequinlioD,  «nd  ac* 
oepfed  the  challenge.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  Bhowesnse 
for  retaining  what  they  left  unaltered.  The  PfesoinpitkHi  wvs, 
in  those  points,  on  their  «ide  ;  and  tliey  had  only  to  reply  to 
objections.  This  important  djatmction  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
by  those  who  look  at  the  ^  doetrines,  ifiic.,  of  d»  Chinch  of 
England  as  eonstitated  at  the  Refoitnation,**  in  die  maas,  witfa- 
out  distinguishing  the  al1»Ted  from  the  unaltered  parts.  The 
iVamers  of  the  Articlea  kept  this  in  mind  in  their  expresaioii 
respecting  infaat-haptiBm,  that  it  *^ ought  by  all  iiieana  to  be 
retamedy  Tliey  did  not  introdnee  die  practiee,  bat  left  it  as 
they  found  it ;  considering  the  harden  to  lie  on  dioae  who 
denied  its  existence  in  the  primitive  ohardi,  to  show  when  it 
did  arise. 

The  ease  of  Episcopacy  is  exactly  parallel :  bat  Hooker 
seems  to  have  overlooked  this  advantage :  he  sets  himself  to 
prove  tlie  apostolic  origm  of  the  institution,  as  if  his  task  fasud 
been  to  introduce  it.*  Whatever  force  there  n»y  be  in  ap> 
gumenis  so  adduced,  it  is  plain  diey  must  have  forsiore  fofce 
{f  the  important  Presumption  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  instita- 
tion  had  notoriously  existed  many  ages,  and  that  conseqaently, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  direct  evidence  for  its  being  coe- 
val with  Christianity,  it  might  fairly  be  at  least  supposed  to  be 
so,  till  some  other  period  should  be  pointed  ont  at  which  it  had 
been  introduced  as  an  innovation. 

-^y^^  In  the  case  of  any  dodHnes:  again,  piofeas- 

faig  to  be' essential  parts  of  the  GkspeUrerela- 


*  On  the  ambiguouB  employment  of  the  phnwe  *'  divine  origin  "  — 
fc^great  aottroe  of  confused  reasoning  among  theologians  — I  have  of- 
ftred  seme  remarks  in  Essay  IL  •*  On  the  Kingdom  of  Christ^'*  $  17» 
4th  edit 
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tbn,  the  fair  premmptwn  is,  duet  we  shali  iad  all  such  die- 
liiietly  deckoed  in  Scri^uxe.  And  again,  in  respect  of  com- 
mands or  prohibiticHis  as  to  any  point,  which  our  Lord  6v  fev 
Apoetles  did  deliver,  theie  is  a  piesimiptioii  that  C^ristkdv 
are  bound  to  comply.  If  any  one  maintaun,  on  the  gfoonA 
of  Tradition,  the  necessity  of  some  additional  aitida  ef  fatkh 
(as  for  instance  that  of  Purgatory)  or  ihe  propriety  ef  a  d^ 
partuie  from  the  New  Testament  precepts  (as  for  iosCaneer  vi 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity  in  the  EiMAeffiet)  the  bar- 
den  of  proof  ties  with  him.  We  are  not  called  on:  to  provef 
that  there  is  no  tradition  to  the  purpose;-^  much  lees,  that  nc^ 
tvaditi<Hi  can  have  any  wei^  at  all  m  ofijr  eatse^  It  b  for 
1dm  to  pfove,  not  merely  genendly,  that  diere  is  riadi  m  thfeg 
ae  Tradition,  and  that  it  b  enttded  to  respect,  bot  that  there 
is  a  tradition  rebtive  to  eaeh  of  the  peinfe  whieh  he  thee 
maintains ;  and  that  such  tiadition  is,  in  6ech  peiiit,  euficieiit 
to  establish  that  point.  For  want  of  observing  this  rule,  the 
most  vague  and  interminaUe  disputee  have  often  been  carried 
on  respecting  Tradition,  generally. 

It  should  be  also  lemarfced  under  this  head,  thait  ift  any  ontf 
question  the  Presumption  will  oAen  be  found  to  lie  en  diSer^ 
ent  sides,  in  respect  of  different  parties.  £.  6^.  Iil  the  que^* 
tion  between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Enghuid,  aiid  a 
Presbyterian,  or  member  of  any  other  Chwpch,  on  which  side 
does  the  Presumption  lie  ?  EvidenUy,  to  eeiCh,  in  (ww  of 
the  lehgious  community  to  which  he  at  present  beloogt^  He 
is  not  to  sepamte  from  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  flsenbef* 
without  having  some  sufficient  reason  to  allege. 

A  Presumption  evidently  admits  of  various  degrees  of 
strength,  from  the  very  faintest,  up  to  a  complete  and  eonfir 
dent  acquiescence. 

The  person.  Body,  or  book,  in  favor  c^  whose  decisions 
18 
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^  ^  tbere  is  a  ceitem  Presamptioii,  is  said  to  have, 

80  far,  ^^  Authority ;"  in  the  stnet  sense  of  the 

vord.*    And  a  recognition  of  this  kind  of  Authority, — 

an  kmhitual  Presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  one^s  decisions 

or  opinions,  —  is  usually  called  "  Deference.^* 

It  will  <rften  happen  that  this  deference  is  not  recognized 
hy  either  party.  A  man  will  perhaps  disavow  with  scorn  all 
deference  for  some  person, — a  son  or  daughter,  peihaps,  or 
a  humble  companion, — whom  he  treats,  in  manner,  with 
&miliar  superiority ;  and  the  other  party  will  as  readily  and 
sincerely  renounce  all  pretension  to  Authority ;  and  yet  there 
may  be  that  ^  habitual  Presumption  ^^  in  the  mind  of  the  one, 
in  fiivor  of  the  opinions,  suggestions,  dec,  of  the  other,  which 
we  have  called  Deference.  These  parties,  however,  are  not 
oung  the  words  in  a  diflerent  sense,  but  are  unaware  of  the 
state  of  the/ict  There  is  a  Deference ;  bat  tmeojueioitf. 
Those  who  are  habitually  wanting  in  Defer- 

'^^^^  ence  towards  such  as  we  think  entitled  to  it, 
are  usually  called  "  arrogant ;  *»  the  word  being  used  as  dis» 
tinguished  from  w\£-conceUed^  proud^  ootn,  and  other  kindred 
words.  Such  persons  may  be  described  as  having  an  habitual 
and  exclusive  ^^  self-deference.*^ 

Of  course  the  persons  and  works  which  are  looked  up  to  as 
high  authorities,  or  the  contrary,  will  differ  in  each  Age, 
Country,  and  Class  of  men.  But  most  people  are  disposed, 
—  measuring  another  by  their  own  judgment,  — to  reckon 
Mill  arrogant  who  disregards  what  they  deem  the  best  author- 
ities. That  man  however  may  most  fairly  and  strictly  be  so 
called  who  has  no  deference  for  those  whom  he  AtfiwfZf  thinks 
niost  highly  of.     And  instances  may  be  found  of  this  charac* 


•  flee  ArtielA  •  Authority/  in  Appendix  to  ••  Elemeats  of  Logic" 
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ter ;  «.  e.  of  a  imn  wlio  shall  hold  in  high  ealiinatioii  tho  abil* 
ity  and  knowledge  of  certain  persons -*  imting  them  peiiiaps 
above  himself — whose  most  deliberate  judgments,  even  on 
matters  they  are  most  convenant  with,  he  will  nerertheleas 
iitteriy  set  at  nooght,  in  each  parHeukar  eate  ^tmt  arises,  if  they 
happen  not  to  coincide  with  the  idea  that  first  strikes  his  mind* 

For  it  IS  to  be  obsenred  that  admiration^ 
eiteem^  and  eanatrrenee  in  opini&nj  are  quite  d!A^m!el 

distinct  from  **  Deference,'*  and  not  necessa-  ditHn^!t^ 
rily  accompanied  by  it  If  any  one  makes 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  just  remark,  or  if  we  acqui- 
esce in  what  he  proposes  on  account  of  the  reasons  he  alleges, 
—  this  is  not  Deference.  And  if  this  has  happened  many 
times,  and  we  thence  form  a  high  opinion  of  his  ability,  this 
again  neither  implies,  nor  even  necessarily  produces  Defer- 
ence ;  though  in  reason,  such  ought  to  be  the  result  But  one 
may  oAen  find  a  person  conversant  with  two  others,  A,  and 
B,  and  estimating  A  without  hesitation  as  the  superior  man 
of  the  two ;  and  yet,  in  any  case  whatever  that  may  arise, 
where  A  and  B  dtfier  in  their  judgment,  taking  for  granted  at 
once  that  B  is  in  the  right 

Admiration,  esteem,  dsc.  are  more  the  re- 

Orotmdi  of 
suit  of  a  judgment  of  the  understanding;        defer9ne$. 

(though  oAen  of  an  erroneous  one  ;)  "  Defer- 
ence '*  is  apt  to  depend  on  feelings ;  —  often,  on  whimsical 
and  unaccountable  feelings.  It  is  often  yielded  to  a  vigorous 
cZatm,  —  to  an  authoritative  and  overbearing  demeanor.  With 
others,  of  an  opposite  character,  a  soothing,  insinuating,  flat- 
tering, and  seemingly  submissive  demeanor  will  often  gain 
great  influence.  They  will  yield  to  those  who  seem  to  yield 
to  them  ;  the  others,  to  those  who  seem  resolved  to  yield  to 
no  one.    Those  who  seek  to  gain  adherents  to  their  School  or 
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Futy  l»y  puttiiig  fioith  the  claim  of  anHiquky  in  favor  of  their 
tenets,  aie  VMj  to  be  peculiariy  aueceesfui  among  thoee  of 
an  amgaat  dispoatiQiL  A  book  or  a  Tradition  of  a  thousand 
yeafg  dd,  appears  to  be  rather  a  iking  than  a  person  ;  and 
will  theaee  often  be  regarded  with  blind  deference  by  those 
who  aie  pEooe  to  tieat  their  contemporaries  with  insolent  con- 
tempt, but  who  ^^  will  not  go  to  compare  with  an  old  man.^^  * 
They  will  submit  readily  to  the  authority  of  men  who  flour- 
ished fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  ago,  and  whom,  if  now  living, 
they  would  not  treat  with  decent  respect. 

With  some  persons,  again.  Authority  seems  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Gravitaticm ;  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  di$Umce$.  They  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the 
perscvi  who  is  nearest.  Personal  AjfecHan^  again,  in  many 
mM$y  genemtes  Deference.  They  form  a  habit  of  first, 
wiehing^  secondly,  hoping^  and  thirdly,  beHeoing  a  person  to 
be  in  the  right,  whom  they  would  be  sorry  to  think  mistaken. 
In  a  sMs  of  morbid  depression  of  spirits,  the  same  cause 
]si40  to  the  opposite  effect.  To  a  person  in  that  state,  what- 
ever he  wodd  be  **  sorry  to  think ''  appears  probable ;  and 
consequently  there  is  a  Presumption  in  his  mind  against 
the  opinions,  measures,  dec  of  those  he  is  most  attached  to. 
That  the  degree  of  Deference  felt  for  any  one^s  Authority 
ought  to  depend  not  on  our  feelings,  but  on  our  judgment,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  remark ;  but  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  danger  on  both  sides ;  -*  of  an  unreasona- 
ble Presumption  either  on  the  side  of  our  wishes,  or  against 
them* 

It  is  obvious  that  Deference  ought  to  be,  and  usually  is, 
fblt  in  reference  to  particular  points.  One  has  a  deference 
■       —^ — 

•  Bhikspeare,  Twelfth  Night. 
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for  his  physician,  in  quesdons  of  medicine ; 

and  for  his  bailiff;  in  questions  of  fanning ;  but       ^"^^^^ZulI 

not  vice  vtrad.    And  aooofdingly,  Deference    p^^^ 

may  be  misplaced  in  respect  of  the  subjeet^  as 

well  as  of  the  person.    It  is  conceimble  that  one  may  have 

a  due  degree  of  Deference,  and  an  exeen  of  it,  and  a  defi* 

cienqf  of  it,  all  towards  the  same  person,  but  in  respect  of 

different  points. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
men  are  liable  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  ^'^     ^^ 

degree  of  Deference  they  feel  towards  various  ^  g^^^  fuHnfff 
persons.  But  the  case  is  the  same  (as  I  shall  of  drfurmM. 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  point  out*)  with 
many  other  feelings  also,  such  as  pity,  contempt,  love,  joy, 
dEc. ;  in  respect  of  which  we  are  apt  to  mistake  the  eonoicUon 
that  such  and  such  an  object  deserves  pity,  contempt,  dec.  for 
the  feeling  itself;  which  often  does  not  accompany  that  con- 
viction. And  so  also,  a  person  will  perhaps  describe  himself 
(with  sincere  good  faith)  as  feeling  great  Deference  towaida 
some  one,  on  the  ground  of  his  believing  him  to  be  eniiiled  to 
it ;  and  perhaps  being  really  indignant  against  any  one  else 
who  does  not  manifest  it.  Sometimes  again,  one  will  mistake 
for  a  feeling  of  Deference  his  concurrence  with  another's 
views,  and  admiration  of  what  is  said  or  done  by  him.  But 
this,  as  has  been  observed  above,  does  not  imply  Defer- 
ence, if  the  same  approbation  would  have  been  bestowed  on 
ffie  same  views,  supposing  them  stated  and  maintained  in  an 
anonymous  paper.  The  converse  mistake  is  equally  natural. 
A  man  may  fancy  that,  in  each  case,  he  acquiesces  in  such 
a  one^s  views  or  suggestions  from  the  dictates  of  judgment, 

•  Fart  n.  Ch.  L  {  2. 
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and  for  the  reaaons  gi¥«a ;  (''  What  she  does  seenos  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best'^ ;)  *  when  yet  peiitaps  the  veiy 
same  reasons,  ooroiag  from  another,  would  have  been  re- 
jected. 

It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  though,  as 
foflteU^  to  ****  *^®^°  above  remarked,  (Ch.  II.  §  4)  ques- 
bt  ii»rt0mrded,  ^^Qe  oi  fact  and  of  opiftioff,  ought  to  be  de- 
whm      coming    cided  on  very  different  grounds,  yet,  with 

jromthotBVfhotB    ^p^j^y  persons,  a  statement  of  facts  is  very 

judfftnerU  if  itfi- 

rfgnrgyiud.  ^^^  attended  to  when  coming  from  one  for 

whose  judgment  (though  they  do  not  delib- 
erately doubt  his  veracity)  they  have  little  or  no  Deference. 
For,  by  common  minds,  the  above  distinction,  between  mat- 
teis  of  fact  and  of  opinion,  is  but  imperfectly  apprehended.t 
It  is  not  therefore  always  superfluous  to  endeavor  to  raise  a 
Piesumption  in  favor  of  the  judgment  of  one  whom  you  wish 
to  obtain  credit,  even  in  respect  of  matters  in  which  judgment 
hiSy  properly,  little  or  no  concern. 

It  is  usual,  and  not  unreasonaUe,  to  pay  more  Deference 
-mother  points  being  equal — to  the  decisions  of  a  Cauneil^ 
or  AM$embljf  of  any  kind,  (embodied  in  a  Manifesto,  Act  of 
Parliament,  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Report,  Set  of  Articles, 
^•,)  than  to  those  of  an  individual,  equal,  or  even  superior 
to  any  member  of  such  Assembly.  But  in  one  point, — and 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  though  usually  overlooked,  —  this 
rule  is  sulyect  to  something  of  an  exception;  which  may 
be  thus  stated :  in  any  composition  of  an  individual  who  is 


«  Miltoo. 

t  It  is  a  curions  characteristic  of  some  of  our  older  writers,  that 
thsy  am  Menstomed  to  dte  aathoritiee,  —  and  that  most  prafoaely,  — > 
fi»  matters  of  opinion,  whUe  ^r  ftots  they  often  omit  to  oite  any. 
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deemed  wortiij  of  respect,  we  preeame  that  wfafttever  he  way 
motl  have  §ame  meaning,— must  tend  towards  same  object 
which  could  not  be  equally  accomplished  by  era$ing  the  whole 
passage.  He  is  expected  never  to  lay  down  a  ruJe,  and  then 
add  exceptions,  neariy,  or  altogether  coezteusiTe  with  it ;  nor 
in  any  way  to  have  so  modified  and  explained  away  some 
assertion,  that  each  portion  of  a  passage  shall  be  virtually 
nentmlised  by  the  other.  Now  if  we  interpret  in  this  way 
any  joint-production  of  several  penons,  we  shall  often  be  led 
into  mistakes.  For,  those  who  have  had  experience  as  mem* 
here  of  any  deliberative  Assembly,  know  by  that  experience 
(what  indeed  any  one  might  conjecture)  how  much  camipro* 
wMt  win  usually  take  place  between  conflicting  opinions,  and 
what  will  naturally  thence  result  One  person,  0.  g,  will 
urge  the  insertion  of  something,  which  another  disapproves ; 
and  the  result  will  usually  be,  after  much  debate,  something 
of  what  is  popularly  called  ^^  splitting  the  difference : "  the 
insertion  will  be  made,  but  accompanied  with  such  limitations 
and  nwdifications  as  nearly  to  nullify  it.  A  fence  will  be 
erected  in  compliance  with  one  party,  and  a  gtxp  will  be  left 
in  it,  to  gratify  another.  And  again,  there  will  oflen  be,  in 
some  document  of  this  class,  a  total  nlemee  on  some  point 
whereon,  perhaps,  most  of  the  Assembly  would  have  pre« 
ferred  giving  a  decision,  but  could  not  agree  what  decision  it 
should  be. 

A  like  character  will  often  be  found  also  in  die  compo> 
ntion  of  a  smgle  individual,  when  his  object  is  to  eoncUiaie 
several  parties  whose  views  are  conflicting.  He  then  rqifre- 
sentSj  as  it  were,  in  his  own  mind,  an  Assembly  composed  of 
those  parties. 

Any  one  therefore  who  should  think  himself  bound  in  due 
deference  for  the  collective  wisdom  of  some  august  Assembly, 
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to  interpret  any  joint-composition  of  it,  exactly  as  he  would 
that  of  a  respectahle  individual,  and  never  to  attribute  to  it 
any  thing  of  that  partial1y*inconsistent  and  almost  nugatory 
character  which  the  writings  of  a  sensible  and  upright  man 
would  be  exempt  from,  —  any  one,  I  say,  who  should  pro- 
ceed (as  many  do)  on  such  a  principle,  would  be  often  greatly 
misled.* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Deference  due  to  the  decisions 
of  an  Assembly,  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  transferred  to 
those  of  some  individual  member  of  it ;  that  is,  it  is  some* 
times  taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  have,  jointly,  put 
forth,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  what  he,  in  his  own  writings, 
may  have  said  on  the  same  points.  And  yet  it  may  some- 
times be  the  fact,  that  the  strong  expressions  of  his  sentiments 
in  his  own  writings,  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  jairU-pro' 
duction  of  the  Assembly,  precisely  because  not  approved  by 
the  majority  in  that  Assembly. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  Presumption 
the  Bw^kfT*^  ™^y  ^  rebutted  by  an  opposite  Presumption, 
proof,  so  as  to  shift  the  Burden  of  proof  to  the  other 

side.  £.  G,  Suppose  you  had  advised  the 
removal  of  some  existing  restriction :  you  might  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  called  on  to  take  the  Burden  of  proof,  and 
allege  your  reasons  for  the  change,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  a  Presumption  against  every  Change.  But  you  might 
fairly  reply,  "  True,  but  there  is  another  Presumption  which 
rebuts  the  former ;  every  Restriction  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  t 

*  In  studying  the  Scriptures  we  must  be  on  oox  guard  against  the 
oonvetse-mistake,  of  inteipreting  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  one  Book,  the 
joint-work  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  instead  of^  what  it  is,  several  dis- 
tinct books,  written  by  individuals  independently  of  each  other. 

t  See  "  Charges  and  other  Tracts,"  p.  447. 
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and  therefore  Aere  is  m  Pieeumptioa  in  favor  of  its  reaaofal^ 
mileet  it  caa  be  shown  necessary  for  preTsntion  of  some 
greater  evil :  I  an  not  bound  to  allege  any  tptei/ic  incon* 
▼emence;  if  the  restriction  is  Mweessfory,  lAol  is  reason 
enough  for  its  abolition :  its  defonden  therefore  are  foiriy 
called  on  to  prove  its  necessity/*  * 

Again^  in  reference  to  the  fwevailing  opinion,  that  the 
"*  Naikamaei^^  of  John's  Gospel  was  the  same  penon  as  the 
apostle  ^  Bmnkohmew^  mentioned  in  the  otfaen,  an  intelli* 
gent  friend  once  rsmarked  to  me  that  <ioo  a4Mne«  afibrd  a 
^  prima  fiicie ''  Presmnption  of  two  persons.  But  the  name 
of  Bartholomew,  being  a  *^  Patronymie,''  (like  Simon  Peter's 
deflognstion  Bor-Jooa,  and  Joseph's  Surname  of  Borrebas, 
mentioned  in  Acts ;— he  being  probably  the  same  with  the 
Apostle  ^Joseph  Barnabas,"  dsc.,)  aflbrds  a  Coonter-pre- 
sumption  that  he  must  have  had  mioiknr  name,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  own  kindred.  And  thus  we  are  left  open  to  the 
arguments  drawn  from  the  omission,  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
of  the  name  of  Nathanael, — evidently  a  very  eminent  disciple, 
— the  omission  by  John  of  the  name  of  the  Apostle  Barthol* 
omew,—- and  the  recorded  intimacy  with  the  Apostle  Philip. 

In  one  of  Lord  Dudley's  (lately  published) 

r*mtM  III  iif  iVi  ii 

letters  to  Bishop  Gopleston,  of  the  date  of  agaSnti  Logie, 
1814,  he  adduces  a  presumption  against  the 
Science  of  Logic,  tlMU  it  was  seduously  cultivated  during  the 
dark  periods  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind  seemed 
nearly  paralyzed, —  when  no  discoveries  were  made,  and 
when  various  errors  were  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  :  and 
tliat  when  the  mental  activity  of  the  world  revived,  and  phil- 
oiiopbical  inquiry  flourished,  and  bore  its  fruits.  Logical  studies 

•  See  Emiy  n.  •«On  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  f  8S. 
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fell  into  decay  and  contempt.  To  many  minds  this  would 
appear  a  decisive  argument  The  author  himself  was  too 
acute  to  see  more  in  it  than  —  what  it  certainly  is — a  fair 
Presumption,  And  he  would  probably  have  owned  that  it 
might  be  met  by  a  counter-presumption. 

When  any  science  or  pursuit  has  been  un- 
/  duly  and  unwisely  followed,  to  the  neglect 
of  others,  and  has  even  been  intruded  into 
their  province,  we  may  presume  that  a  reaction  will  be  likely 
to  ensue,  and  an  equally  excessive  contempt,  or  dread,  or 
abhorrence,  to  succeed.*  And  the  same  kind  of  reaction 
occurs  in  every  department  of  life.  It  is  thus  that  the  thral- 
dom of  gross  superstition,  and  tyrannical  priestcraft,  have  so 
oAen  led  to  irreligion.  It  is  thus  that  ^^seveml  valuable 
medicines,  which  when  first  introduced,  were  proclaimed, 
each  as  a  panacea,  infallible  in  the  most  opposite  disorders, 
fell,  consequently,  in  many  instances,  for  a  time,  into  total 
disuse ;  though  afterwards  they  were  established  in  their 
just  estimation,  and  employed  conformably  to  their  real 
properties."  t 

So,  it  might  have  been  said,  in  the  present  case,  the  mis- 
taken and  absurd  cultivation  of  Logic  during  ages  of  great 
intellectual  darkness,  might  be  expected  to  produce,  in  a  sub- 
sequent age  of  comparative  light,  an  association  in  men^s 
minds,  of  Logic,  with  the  idea  of  apathetic  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  adherence  to  error ;  so  that  the  legitimate  uses  and 
just  value  of  Logic,  supposing  it  to  have  any,  would  be  likely 
to  be  scornfully  overlooked.    Our  ancestors,  it  might  have 

*  I  dwelt  on  this  sulject  in  a  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Dublin, 
1843. 
t  Elomento  of  Logio,  Fret  p.  z. 
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been  aaid,  hsTiiig  oegleeted  to  nke  fmh  eropt  of  corn,  and 
contented  themielYes  with  nunly  thieahing  orer  and  of«r 
again  the  same  ttiaw,  and  winnowing  the  nme  chaff,  it  might 
be  expected  that  their  deaoendants  would,  for  a  time,  regard 
the  very  operations  of  threshing  and  winnowing  with  con* 
tempt,  and  would  attempt  to  grind  com,  chaff,  and  straw, 
all  together. 

Such  might  have  been,  at  that  time,  a  statement  of  the 
coonter-presomptions  on  this  point 

Subsequently,  the  presumption  in  question  ^.^^^^^^ 

has  been  completely  done  away.  And  it  is  a  oMrOrmm. 
curious  circumstance  that  the  very  person  to 
whom  that  letter  was  addressed  should  have  witnessed  so 
great  a  change  in  public  opinion,  brought  about  (in  great 
measure  through  kU  own  instrumentality)  within  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  short  interval  between  the  writing  of  that  letter 
and  its  publication,  that  the  whole  ground  of  Lord  Dudley^s 
argument  is  cut  away.  During  that  interval  the  Article  on 
Lc^  in  the  ^^  Encycbpesdia  Metropolitana  *^  (great  part  of 
the  matter  of  it  having  been  furnished  by  Bishop  Copleston) 
was  drawn  up ;  and  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  occasion 
its  publication  in  a  separate  volume :  and  this  baa  been  re« 
^leatedly  reprinted  both  at  home  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  (where  it  is  used  as  a  text-book  in,  I  believe,  every  . 
College  throughout  the  Union,)  with  a  continually  increasing 
circulation,  which  all  the  various  attempts  made  to  decry  the 
study,  seem  only  to  augment :  while  sundry  abridgments,  and 
other  elementary  treatises  on  the  subject,  have  been  appear- 
ing with  continually-increased  frequency. 

Certainly,  Lord  Dudley,  were  he  now  living,  would  not 
speak  of  the  ^'  general  neglect  and  contempt  *^  of  Logic  at 
present :  though  so  many  branches  of  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Literature,  have  greatly  flourished  during  the  interval. 
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The  popularitf  indeed,  or  npopulariiy,  of  any  etudj,  does 
not  furnish,  alone,  a  decimve  proof  as  to  itt  yalue  :  hut  it  ia 
pkin  that  a  pfreaamptkNi  -- whether  atrcmg  or  weak — which 
is  hased  on  the  fkct  of  general  neglect  and  contempt,  i»  de- 
stroyed, when  these  have  ceased. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  **  the  Science  of  Mind*' 
has  not  flourished  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  con- 
sequently the  present  is  to  be  accounted  such  a  dsak  period 
as  Lord  Dudley  alludes  to. 

Supposing  the  statement  to  be  welUfounded,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  ;  since  Lord  Dudley  was  speaking,  not,  of  any 
one  science  in  particular,  but  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  of  knowledge,  generally  ;^- the 
depressed  or  fk>uri8hing  oxidition  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Phi- 
losophy on  the  whole. 

But  as  for  the  state  of  the  ^science  of  mind''  at  any 

given  period,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  opinion.    It  was 

probably  considered  by  the  Schoolmen  to  be  most  flourishing 

in  the  ages  which  we  call  **  dark."    And  it  is  not  unlikely 

that  the  increased  attention  bestowed,  of  late  years,  on  Logic, 

and  the  diminished  popularity  of  those  Metaphysicians  who 

have  written  against  it,  may  appear  to  die  disciples  of  these 

last  a  proof  of  the  low  state  (as  it  is,  to  Logical  students,  a 

sign  of  the  improvmg  state)  of  "the  Science  of  Mnd," 

That  is,  regarding  the  prevalence  at  present  of  logical  studies 

as  a  sign  that  ours  is  ^  a  dark  age,"  this  supposed  darkness, 

again,  furnishes  in  turn  a  sign  that  these  studies  flourish  only 

in  a  dark  age  ! 

Again,  thero  is  (according  to  the  old  maxim 

rre§ump(^n»    ^f  u  p^yjtis  credendum  est  in  arte  sua  ")  a  pre- 
for  and  wtwtut 
the  learned.  sumption,  (and  a  fair  one,)  in  respect  of  each 

question,  in  favor  of  the  judgment  of  the  most 

eminent  men  in  the  department  it  pertains  to  ;  —  of  eminent 
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physiciaos,  e.  g.  in  respect  of  medical  quefltions,— of  theo- 
logians, in  theological,  6ui.  And  by  this  presamption  many 
of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord^s  time  seem  to  have  been  influenced, 
when  they  said,  '*  have  any  of  the  Rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees 
believed  on  Him  ?  " 

But  there  is  a  counter-presumption,  arising  firom  tho  circum* 
stance  that  men  eminent  in  any  department  are  likely  to  re* 
gard  with  jealousy  any  one  who  professes  to  bring  to  light 
something  unknown  to  themselves ;  especially  if  it  promise 
to  aqtersedej  if  established,  much  of  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  learn,  and  teach,  and  practise.  And  moreover, 
in  respect  of  the  medical  profession,  there  is  an  obvious  dan- 
ger of  a  roan's  being  regarded  as  a  dangerous  experimentalist 
who  adopts  any  novelty,  and  of  his  thus  losing  practice  even 
among  such  as  may  regard  him  with  admiration  as  a  philoso- 
pher. In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert 
to  the  cases  of  Harvey  and  Jenner.  Harvey's  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  said  to  have  lost  him  most  of 
his  practice,  and  to  have  been  rejected  by  every  physician  in 
Europe  above  the  age  of  forty.  And  Jenner's  discovery  of 
vaccination  had,  in  a  minor  degree,  similar  resultsi. 

There  is  also  this  additional  counter-presumption  against 
the  judgment  of  the  proficientEi  in  any  department ;  that  they 
are  prone  to  a  bias  in  favor  of  every  thing  that  gives  the  most 
palpable  superiority  to  themselves  over  the  uninitiated,  [the 
Idiots,]  and  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  employment  and 
display  of  their  own  peculiar  acquirements.  Thus,  e.  g,  if 
there  be  two  possible  interpretations  of  some  Clause  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  one  of  which  appears  obvious  to  every 
reader  of  plain  good  sense,  and  the  other  can  be  supported 
only  by  some  ingenious  and  far*fetched  legal  subtlety,  a  prac- 
tised lawyer  will  be  liable  to  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as 
14 
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letting  forth  (he  more  promiaently  his  own  peculiar  qualifieap 
tions.  And  <m  (Us  principle  in  great  meaauie  seesos  founded 
Bacon's  valuaUe  remaric ;  ^  hanun  wrtiuni  asBpe  pravna  fit 
moB,  ne  tU  nuUusJ*^  Bather  than  let  their  knowled^  and 
skill  lie  idle,  they  will  be  tempted  to  misapply  them  ;  like  a 
schoolboy,  wfao),  when  possessed  of  a  knifo,  is  for  trying  its 
edge  on  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way.  Oa  the  whcde, 
accordingly,  I-  think  that  of  these  two  oppo«te  presumptions, 
die  counter-|Nresump(ion  has  often  as  much  weight  as  the  other, 
and  sometimea  more. 

It  might  be  hastily  imagined  that  there  is 
No  ntceuwry    necessarily  an  adwMtag^  in  having  the  pre- 

odiOQintOfOB  to  tho 

tideontchiehths    «»»PtM>n  on  one's  side,  and  the  burden  of 

protvmptioniUa.  proof  on  the  adversary's.  But  it  is  often  much 
the  reverse.  E,  G,  ^^  In  norther  instance  per- 
haps,''  (says  Dr.  Hawkins,  in  his  valuable  '^  Essay  on  Tradi- 
tion,'')  "  besides  that  of  lUligion,  do  men  commit  the  very 
illogical  mistake,  of  fimt  canvassing  all  the  objections  against 
any  particular  system  whose  pretensions  to  truth  they  would 
examine,  before  they  consider  the  direct  arguments  in  its  &vor.** 
(P.  82.)  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,,  do  they  make  such  a  mis** 
take  in  this  case  ?  An  answer  which  I  think  would  apply  to  a 
large  proportion  o£  such  persons,  is  this :  because  a  man  hav 
ing  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian-Country,  has  lived  perhaps 
among  such  as  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
take  for  granted  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  even  to  regard 
an  tminquiring  assent  as  a  mark  of  commendable  faith ; 
and  hence  he  has  probably  never  even  thought  of  proposing 
to  himself  the  question,  —  Why  should  I  receive  Christianity 
as  a  divine  revelation  ?  Christianity  being  nothing  new  to 
him,  and  the  preeumption  being  in  favor  of  it,  while  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  its  opp<»ients,  be  is  not  stimulated  to  seek 
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reasons  for  beliermg  it,  tiM  he  fads  it  coBtroTerted  And 
wlien  it  19  coQtroiTeited,  —  when  an  opponent  urges  —  How 
do  you  reconcile  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  with  the  idea 
of  a  divine  reTelation  ?  these  objectioBB  strike  by  their  tumelty^ 
—by  their  being  opposed  to  what  is  generally  received.  He 
is  thus  excited  to  inquiry ;  which  he  sets  about,  —  naturally 
enough,  but  very  unwisely, — by  seeking  for  answen  to  all 
tiiese  objections :  and  fancies  that  unless  they  can  all  be  satis- 
ftKStorily  solved,  he  ought  not  to  receive  the  religion.*  '*  As  if 
(says  the  Author  already  cited)  there  could  not  be  truth,  and 
truth  supported  by  irrefragable  arguoientB,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  obnoxious  to  objections,  numerous,  plausible,  and  by  no 
means  easy  of  solution.^*  *^  There  are  objections  (said  Dr. 
Jc^mson)  against  a  plenum  and  olijections  against  a  vacman  ; 
but  one  of  them  must  be  true.*'  He  adds  that  **  sensible  men 
really  desirous  of  discovering  die  truth,  will  perceive  that  rea* 
son  directs  them  to  examine  first  the  argument  in  favor  of  that 
side  of  the  question,  where  the  first  presumption  of  truth  ap* 
pears.  And  the  presumption  is  manifestly  in  favor  of  that 
religious  creed  already  adopted  by  the  country.  •  .  . 
Their  very  earliest  inquiry  therefore  must  be  into  the  direct 
arguments,  for  the  authority  of  that  book  on  which  their  coun- 
try rests  its  religion." 

But  reasonable  as  such  a  procedure  is,  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  strong  temptation,  and  one  which  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  to  adopt  the  opposite  course ;  -~  to  attend 
fint  to  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  what  is  estab- 
lished, and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  rouse  the  mind  from 

•  See  the  Lessons  on  Objections,  in  the  *'  Easy  Lessons  on  Christian 
Evidences "  (published  by  Parker,  West  Strand,  and  also  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.) 
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a  state  of  apathy.  Accordingly,  I  have  not  found  that  this 
^^  very  illogical  mistake  *'  is  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  case 
of  religion. 

When  Christianity  was  first  preached,  the  state  of  things 
was  reversed.  The  Presumption  was  against  it,  as  being  a 
novelty.  '^  Seeing  that  these  things  cannot  he  spoken 
against,  ye  ought  to  be  qviet^"*  was  a  sentiment  which  favored 
an  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  old  Pagan  worship.  The  stim* 
ulus  of  novelty  was  all  on  the  side  of  those  who  came  to 
overthrow  this,  by  a  new  religion.  The  first  inquiry  of  any 
one  who  at  all  attended  to  the  subject,  must  have  been,  not, 
—  What  are  the  objections  to  Christianity  ?  —  but  on  what 
grounds  do  these  men  call  on  me  to  receive  them  as  divine 
messengers  ?  And  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with  those 
Polynesians  among  whom  our  Missionaries  are  laboring :  they 
begin  by  inquiring — ^^  Why  should  we  receive  this  religion  ? '' 
And  those  of  them  accordingly  who  ha»e  embraced  it,  appear 
to  be  Christians  on  a  much  more  rational  and  deliberate  con- 
viction than  many  among  ti9,  even  of  those  who,  in  general 
maturity  of  intellect  and  civilization,  are  advanced  considera- 
bly beyond  those  Islanders. 

I  am  not  depreciating  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  re- 
ligious  education  ;  but,  pointing  out  the  peculiar  temptations 
which  accompany  it  The  Jews  and  Pagans  had,  in  their 
early  prejudices,  greater  difficulties  to  surmount  than  ours ; 
but  they  were  difficulties  of  a  different  kind,^ 

Thus  much  may  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  taking 
this  preliminary  view  of  the  state  of  each  question  to  be 
discussed. 

•  Logio,  Appendix. 
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Matten  of  opinkm,  (m  they  are  called ; 
i.  e.  whexe  we  are  not  laid  properly  to  Jpa^v,  ^^^^  .** 
but  to  >fi^e,  Bee  Ch.  U.  ^  4,)  are  eelablialied 
duefly  by  Antecedent-probability,  [Argnmente  %A  the  fm 
doM^  vi%.  from  Cause  to  EfBwt :]  though  the  TesHmm^y  (••  «. 
authority)  of  wise  men  is  also  adnuMble :  past  Pacts,  chleiy 
by  Signs^  of  various  kinds ;  (that  term,  it  most  be  lernem- 
bered,  including  Testimony ;)  and  future  evento,  by  Anteoe* 
dent-probabilities,  and  ExampUi, 

Example^  however,  is  not  excluded  from  the  proof  <d  mat- 
ters of  Opinion ;  since  a  man's  judgment  in  one  case,  may  be 
aided  or  corrected  by  as  appeal  to  his  judgment  in  another 
similar  case.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  directed,  by 
the  highest  authority,  to  guide  our  judgment  in  those  que»> 
tiooa  in  which  we  are  moat  liable  to  deceive  ourselves  ^  etar. 
what,  on  each  occasion,  ought  to  be  our  conduct  towards 
another;  we  are  directed  to  frame  fi>r  ourselves  a  similar 
supposed  case,  by  imagining  omeelves  to  change  plaees  with 
our  neighbor,  and  then  eonsideriag  how,  m  thi4  case,  we 
should  in  fairness  expect  to  be  treated. 

This  however,  which  is  the  true  use  of  the  oelebrated  precept 
'^  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,''  is  often  overlooked  ;  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  rule  designed  to  supersede  all 
other  moral  maxims,  and  to  teach  us  the  intrinsic  character 
of  Right  and  Wrong.  This  absurd  mistake  may  be  one  cause 
why  the  precept  is  so  muck  more  talked  of  than  attempted 
to  be  applied.  For  it  could  not  be  applied  with  any  good  re- 
sult by  one  who  should  have  no  notions  already  formed  of 
what  is  just  and  unjust  To  take  one  instance  out  of  many  ; 
if  he  had  to  decide  a  dispute  between  two  of  his  neighbors, 
14  • 
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he  would  be  sure  that  each  was  wishing  for  a  decision  in  his 
own  favor ;  and  be  would  be  at  a  loss  therefore  how  to  com- 
ply with  the  precept  in  respect  of  either,  without  violating  it 
in  respect  of  the  other.  The  true  meaning  of  the  precept 
plainly  is,  that  you  should  do  to  another  not  necessarily 
what  you  would  wish^  but  what  you  would  ea^ct  as  fair  and 
reasonable^  if  you  were  in  his  place.  This  evidently  presup* 
poses  that  you  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  fair  and  reasona- 
ble :  and  the  precept  then  furnishes  a  formula  for  the  applia;^ 
Hon  of  this  knowledge  in  a  case  where  you  would  be  liable 
to  be  blinded  by  self-partiality. 

A  very  good  instance  of  an  ailment  drawn  from  a  *^  paral- 
lel case  "  in  which  most  men^s  judgments  would  lead  them 
aright,  I  have  met  with  in  a  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  a  set- 
tler in  North  America  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was 
distinguished  as  a  zealous  missionaiy  among  the  Indians,  and 
also  as  an  advocate  of  the  then  unpopular  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty. 

^^  He  was  at  all  times,  and  under  all  changes,  the  undaunt- 
ed champion  of  religious  freedom.  It  was  speedily  professed 
by  him  on  his  arrival  among  those  who  sought  in  America  a 
refuge  from  persecution ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
probably  the  first  thing  that  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  rulers  against  him.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  carrying  this  favorite  doctrine  so  far,  as  to  exempt 
from  punishment  any  criminal  who  pleaded  conscience.  But 
let  his  own  words  exculpate  him  from  this  charge.  '  That 
ever  I  should  speak  or  write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  infi- 
nite liberty  of  conscience,  is  a  mistake,  and  which  I  have  ever 
disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such  mistakes,  I  at 
present  shall  only  propose  this  case.  There  goes  many  a 
ship  to  sea  with  many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal 
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and  woe  is  common ;  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  an  human  corohination  or  society.  It  hath  fallen 
out,  sometimes,  that  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews  and 
Turks,  may  be  embarked  into  one  ship.  Upon  which  sup- 
posal,  I  affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience,  that  ever  I 
pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges,  that  none  of  the 
Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or  Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
ship's  prayers,  nor  compelled  from  their  own  particular 
prayers,  or  worship,  if  they  practise  any.  I  further  add,  that 
I  never  denied,  that  notwithstanding  this  liberty,  the  com- 
mander of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's  course ;  yea, 
and  also  command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobriety  be  kept 
and  practised,  both  among  the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers. 
If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service,  or  pas- 
sengers to  pay  their  freight ;  if  any  refuse  to  help  in  person 
or  purse,  towards  the  common  charges  or  defence ;  if  any 
refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  orders  of  the  ship  con- 
cerning their  common  peace  or  preservation ;  if  any  shall 
mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  commanders  and  officers ;  if 
any  should  preach  or  write,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  com- 
manders nor  officers,  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore 
no  masters  nor  officers,  no  laws  nor  orders,  no  corrections  nor 
punishments,  I  say  I  never  denied  but  in  such  cases,  whatever 
b  pretended,  the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge, 
resist,  compel,  and  punish  such  transgressors,  according  to 
their  deserts  and  merits.' " 

It  happens  more  frequently  than  not,  how- 
ever,  that  when  in  the  discussion  of  matters       Examples. 
of  Opinion,  an  Example  is  introduced,  it  is 
designed,  not  for  Argument,  but,  strictly  speaking,  for  i77t»- 
tration  ;  —  not  to  jprove  the  proposition  in  question,  but  to  make 
it  more  dearly  understood ;  e.  g.  the  Proposition  maintained 
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by  Cieero  (dt  Of.  Book  III.)  k  what  may  be  accooBfeed  a 
matter  of  Opinion ;  vis.  that  ^^  nothing  is  expedient  which  19 
dJahoDorable ; "  when  then  he  adduces  the  Example  of  the 
siq>po8ed  design  of  Themistocies  to  bum  the  allied  fleet, 
which  he  maintains^  in  contradictioe  to  Aristides,  would  have 
been  inexpedieat,  because  unjust,  it  is  manifestf  that  we  must 
understand  the  instance  brought  forward  as  no  more  than  an 
lUustnaion  of  the  general  principle  he  intends  to  establish  ; 
ainco  it  would  be  a  plain  begging  of  the  question  to  arg^e^ 
fxom  a  particulsr  assertion,  which  could  only  be  admitted  by 
those  who  assented  to  the  general  principle. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these  two  uses  of 
Example ;  that,  on  the  one  hand  we  may  not  be  led  to  mis- 
take for  an  Argument  such  a  one  as  the  foregoing ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  too  hastily  charge  with  soph- 
istry him  who  adduces  such  a  one  simply  with  a  view  to 
explanation. 

Our  Lord's  Parables  are  mostly  of  the  explanatory  kind. 
His  discourses  generally  indeed  are  but  little  argumentative. 
*'  He  taught  as  one  having  authority  ;  '^  stating  and  explain- 
ing his  doctrines,  and  referring  for  froof  to  his  actions, 
^^  The  Works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  wit- 
I  of  me." 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
distmguish  between  Examples  (of  the  invented 


tin^uuhed,  kind)  properly  SO  called,  —  «•  e.  which  have 

the  force  of  Arguments,  —  and  Comparisons 
introduced  for  the  ornament  of  Style,  in  the  form,  either  of 
Simile,  as  it  is  called,  or  Metaphor.  Not  only  is  an  ingenious 
Comparison  often  mistaken  for  a  proof,  though  it  be  such  as, 
when  tried  by  the  rules  laid  down  here  and  in  the  treatise  on 
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LooiCy  affords  no  proof  at  all ;  *  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  real  and  valid  argument  is  not  unfrequently  considered 
merely  as  an  ornament  of  Style,  if  it  happen  to  be  such  as 
to  produce  that  effect ;  though  there  is  evidently  no  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  fair  Analogical  Reasoning,  in  which 
the  new  idea  introduced  by  the  Analogy  chances  to  be  a  sub* 
lime  or  a  pleasing  one.  £.  G.  **  The  efficacy  of  penitence, 
and  piety,  and  prayer,  in  rendering  the  Deity  propitious,  is 
not  irreconcilable  with  the  immutability  of  his  nature,  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  purposes.  It  is  not  in  man^s  power  to 
alter  the  course  of  the  sun ;  but  it  is  often  in  his  power  to 
cause  the  sun  to  shine  or  not  to  shine  upon  him :  if  he  with* 
draws  from  its  beams,  or  spreads  a  curtain  before  him,  the 
sun  no  longer  shines  on  him ;  if  he  quits  the  shade,  or  re- 
moves the  curtain,  the  light  is  restored  to  him ;  and  though 
no  change  is  in  the  mean  time  effected  in  the  heavenly  iu« 
minary,  but  only  in  himself,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it 
were.  Nor  is  the  immutability  of  Grod  any  reason  why  the 
returning  sinner,  who  tears  away  the  veil  of  prejudice  or  of 
indifference,  should  not  again  be  blessed  with  the  sunshine  of 
divine  favor.'^  The  image  here  introduced  is  ornamental,  but 
the  Argument  is  not  the  less  perfect ;  since  the  case  adduced 
fairly  establbhes  the  general  principle  required,  that  ^*a 
change  effected  in  one  of  two  objects  having  a  certain  rela* 


*  The  pleasure  derived  from  taking  in  the  author's  meaning,  when 
an  ingenioua  Comparison  is  employed,  (referred  by  Aristotle  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  act  of  learning,)  is  so  great,  that  the  reader  or  hearer 
18  apt  to  mistake  his  apprehension  of  thit  for  a  perception  of  a  just 
and  oonvinoing  analogy.  See  Part  m.  Ch.  XL  f  3.  See  Appendix 
[F.]  for  two  instances  of  •<  ezplsnatory  iUuatnition,"  both  of  thsn 
highly  ornamental  also. 
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tioa  to  each  other,  may  have  the  same  practical  result  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  in  the  other/'  * 

The  mistake  in  question  is  still  more  likely  to  occur  when 
such  an  argument  is  conveyed  in  a  single  term  employed 
metaphorically ;  as  is  generally  the  case  where  the  allusion 
is  common  and  obrious ;  e.  ^.  ^  We  do  not  receive  as  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Chuich  what  have  passed 
down  the  pottuied  ttream  oi  Tradition.'*  The  Argument 
kere  is  not  the  less  valid  for  being  conveyed  in  the  form 
ef  a  Metaphor.t 

The  employment,  in  questions  relatmg  to  the  future,  bodi 
of  Ike  Argument  from  Example,  and  of  that  from  Cause  to 
Effect,  may  be  explained  from  what  has  been  already  said 
concerning  the  connection  between  them  ;  some  cause, 
whether  known  or  not,  being  always  nqopojed,  whenever  an 
Example  is  adduced. 

jjrfftmtnft  When  Arguments  of  each  of  the  two  for- 
J^9m  Omm  to  merly-mentioned  classes  are  employed,  those 
^0et  have  M«  f„>ni  Cause  to  Effect  (Antecedent-probability) 
^''***'^****  have  usually  the  precedence. 

Men  are  apt  to  listen  with  prejudice  to  the  Arguments  ad* 
duoad  to  prove  any  thing  which  appears  abBtracUdly  improb- 
able ;  i.  e,  according  to  what  has  been  above  laid  down, 
unnatural^  or  (if  such  an  expression  might  be  allowed)  tm- 
plaunhlc ;  and  this  prejudice  is  to  be  removed  by  the  Argu- 

•  Por  aainstanoa  of  a  highly  besutifttl,  and  at  the  same  time  argu- 
SBentative  cempaxiMm,  see  Appendix.  [G.j  It  appeaxs  to  me  that  the 
paange  printed  in  Italiiea*  affoids  a  namm  for  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  causes  of  the  Apostles'  conduct  are  rightly  aaaigned 

t  See  Part  UL  Ch.  IL  $  4. 
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meat  fieoot  Cause  to  Efied,  which  thus  jwepftrac  ihe  waj  for 
the  leceptioQ  of  the  other  argameoti.  £L  G^If  a  siao  who 
boie  a  good  chaiacter  weie  accuied  of  corruptioa,  the 
strangest  endenoe  against  htm  might  avail  Iktle;  but  if  he 
wera  prated  to  be  of  a  eovetous  dispositioD^  this,  though  it 
would  not  alooe  be  allowed  to  substantiate  the  crime,  would 
have  great  wei^  in  inducing  his  judges  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
eWdenee.  And  thus  in  what  relates  to  the  future  also,  the 
a  priori  Argument  and  Ezanqde  support  each  other,  when 
thus  used  in  conjunctkni,  and  in  the  order  preecribed.  A 
Buflksient  Cause  being  established,  leaves  us  still  at  liberty  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  ctrottmsta&ces  which  will  preveal 
the  efiect  fram  taking  place ;  but  Examples  subjoined  show 
that  these  ciraumstances  do  not,  at  least  always,  prevent  thai 
e£tot  On  the  other  hand.  Examples  intraduced  at  the  first, 
may  be  suspected  (unless  they  are  very  numerous)  of  being 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  instead  of  being  instances  of 
it ;  which  an  adequate  Cause  previously  assigned  will  show 
diem  to  be.  E.  G.  If  any  one  had  argued,  firomr  ikm  temp- 
tations and  opportunities  occurring  to  a  military  commander, 
tet  Buonaparte  was  likely  to  estaUish  a  despotism  on  the 
ruins  of  the  French  Republic,  this  argument,  by  itself,  would 
have  left  men  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  such  a  result  would 
be  prevented  by  a  jealous  attachment  to  liberty  in  the  citiaens, 
and  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  soldiery  with  them ;  then,  the  Ex* 
amples  of  Ceasar  and  of  Cromwell,  would  have  prevad  diot 
such  preventives  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Aristotle  accordingly  has  remarked  on  the  expediency  of 
not  placing  Examples  in  the  foremost  rank  of  arguments  ;  in 
which  case,  he  says,  a  considerable  number  would  be  requi* 
site;  whereas,  in  eor^irmaiion^  even  one  will  have  much 
weight.    This  observation,  however,  he  omits  to  extend,  as 
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he  might  have  done,  to  Testiinony  and  every  other  kind  of 
Sign,  to  which  K  is  no  less  applicahie. 

Another  reason  for  adhering  to  the  order  here  prescribed 
is,  that  if  the  argument  from  Cause  to  Effect  were  placed 
after  the  others,  a  doubt  might  often  exist,  whether  we  were 
engaged  in  proving  the  point  in  question,  or  (assuming  it  as 
already  proved)  in  seeking  only  to  aecauiU  for  it ;  that  Argu- 
ment being,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  such  as  watdd  account 
for  the  truth  contended  for,  supposmg  it  were  granted.  Con- 
stant care,  therefore,  is  requisite  to  guard  against  any  confu- 
sion or  indistinctness  as  to  the  object  in  each  case  proposed ; 
whether  that  be,  when  a  proposition  b  admitted,  to  assign  a 
cause  which  does  account  for  it,  (which  is  one  of  the  classes 
of  ProposUions  formerly  noticed,)  or,  when  it  is  not  admitted, 
to  prove  it  by  an  Argument  of  that  kind  which  would  account 
for  it,  if  it  were  granted. 

With  a  view  to  the  Arrangement  of  arguments,  no  rule  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  one  now  under  consideration ; 
and  Arrangement  is  a  more  important  point  than  is  generally 
supposed ;  indeed  it  is  not  perhaps  of  less  consequence  in 
Composition  than  in  the  Military  Art;  in  which  it  is  well 
known,  that  with  an  equality  of  forces,  in  numbers,  courage, 
and  every  other  point,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  drawn 
up,  so  as  either  to  afford  mutual  support,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  to  impede  and  annoy  each  other,  may  make  the 
difference  of  victory  or  defeat.* 


*  A  great  adTantage  in  this  point  is  posaossed  by  the  Speaker  over 
the  Wriier.  The  Speaker  comp^  hia  hearers  to  consider  the  sereral 
points  brought  before  them,  in  the  order  whieh  he  thinks  best.  Read- 
ers on  the  contrary  wUl  sometiines,  by  dipping  into  a  book,  or  ex- 
•mining  the  Table  of  Contents,  light  on  something  so  revolting  to 
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£.  G,  In  the  statement  of  the  Evidences  of  our  Beligioa« 
90  AS  to  give  them  their  just  weight,  much  depends  on  the 
Older  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Antecedeot^probabilitf 
that  a  Eevelation  should  be  given  to  Man,  and  that  it  should 
be  established  by  miracles,  all  would  allow  to  be,  coasideied  • 
by  itself,  in  the  absence  of  strong  dicact  testin^ony,  utterly 
insufficient  to  establish  the  Conclusion.  On  the  olber  hand, 
miracles  considered  abstractedly,  as  represented  |o  have 
occurred  without  any  occasion  or  reason  for  tham  being  as* 
signed,  carry  with  them  such  a  strong  intrinsic  improbability 
as  could  not  be  wholly  surmounted  even  by  such  evidence  as 
would  fully  establish  any  other  matters  of  fiiqt  But  the  evi- 
dences of  the  former  class,  however  inefficient  alone  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  conclusion,  have  very  great  weight 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  receiving  the  other  iMV^m^nts; 
which  again,  though  they  would  be  listened  to  with  prejudice 
if  not  so  supported,  will  then  be  allowed  their  just  weight. 
The  writers  in  defence  of  Christianity  have  nqt  always  at- 
tended to  this  principle;  and  their  opponents  have  olkeo 
availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  by  combating  in 
detail,  arguments,  the  combined  force  of  wbkh  would  havp 
been  irresistible.*  They  argue  respecting  the  credibility  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  abstractedly,  as  if  they  were  insulate^ 
occurrences,  without  any  known  or  conceivable  purpose ;  ap 
€.  g.  ^*  what  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  belief  that 
a  dead  man  was  restored  to  life  ?  ^'  and  then  they  proceed  t^ 
show  that  the  probability  of  a  Revelation,  abstractedly  con* 

■omepECjttdiee,  that  though  they  might  have  admitted  ths  pcoofr  of 
it  if  they  had  zead  m  ih9  ord^r  tUtiffmO.  they  mxj  tl  onoe  class  flus 
book  in  disgust 
•  See  {  4*  Ch.  n. 
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sidered,  is  not  such  at  least  as  to  establish  the  fact  that  one 
has  been  given.  Whereas,  if  it  were  first  proved  (as  may 
easily  be  done)  merely  that  there  is  no  such  abstract  improb- 
ability of  a  Revelation  as  to  exclude  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
*it|  and  that  if  one  were  given,  it  must  be  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported by  miraculous  evidence,  then,  just  enough  reason  would 
be  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  not  indeed  to  es- 
tablish them,  but  to  allow  a  fair  hearing  for  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  supported.* 

The  importance  attached  to  the  Arrange- 
Imporitnce  ^  ^^^^  ^^  arguments  by  the  two  great  rival 
orators  of  Athens,  may  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  what  has  been  said.  .£schines  strongly  urged  the 
judges  (in  the  celebrated  contest  concerning  the  Crown)  to 
confine  his  adversary  to  the  same  order,  in  his  reply  to  the 
charges  brought,  which  he  himself  had  observed  in  bringing 
them  forward.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  far  too  skilful  to 
be  thus  entrapped  ;  and  so  much  importance  does  he  attach 
to  this  point,  that  he  opens  his  speech  with  a  most  solemn  ap- 
peal to  the  Judges  for  an  impartial  hearing ;  which  implies, 
he  says,  not  only  a  rejection  of  prejudice,  but  no  less  also,  a 
permission  for  each  speaker  to  adopt  whatever  Arrangement 
he  should  think  fit  And  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  adopt 
one  very  difierent  from  that  which  his  antagonist  had  laid 
down  ;  for  he  was  no  less  sensible  than  his  rival,  that  the  same 
Arrangement  which  is  the  most  favorable  to  one  side,  is  likely 
to  be  the  least  favorable  to  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  rules  which  have 
been  given  respecting  the  Order  in  which  different  kinds  of 
Argument  riiould  be  arranged,  relate  only  to  the  difierent 


•  See  Palej's  Eridences,  Introd. 
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kinds  adduced  in  support  of  each  separate  Proposition ;  since 
of  course  the  refutation  of  an  opposed  assertion,  effected 
(suppose)  by  means  of  **  Signs,^'  may  be  followed  by  an  '*  i 
priori ''  argument  in  favor  of  our  own  Conclusion ;  and  the 
like,  in  many  other  such  cases. 


§6. 


Whim      Cil# 


A  Proposition  that  is  weU'laumm^  (whether 
easy  to  be  established  or  not,)  and  which  con- 
tains nothing  particularly  offensive,  should  in  «Am  a«  Ccm- 
general  be  stated  at  once,  and  the  Proofs  sub-  ^^•'••^  thouid 
joined;  but  one  not  familiar  to  the  hearers, 
especially  if  it  be  likely  to  be  unacceptable,  should  not  be 
stated  at  the  outset.  It  is  usually  better  in  that  case  to  state 
the  arguments  first,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  and  then  intro- 
duce the  Conclusion  :  thus  assuming  in  some  degree  the  char- 
acter of  an  itwesHgator, 

There  is  no  question  relating  to  Arrangement  more  impor- 
tant than  the  present ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  unfortunate 
that  Cicero,  who  possessed  so  much  practical  skill,  should 
have  laid  down  no  rule  on  this  point,  (though  it  is  one  which 
evidently  had  engaged  his  attention,)  but  should  content  him- 
self with  saying  that  sometimes  he  adopted  the  one  mode,  and 
sometimes  the  other,*  (which  doubtless  he  did  not  do  at  ran- 
dom,) without  distinguishing  the  cases  in  which  each  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  laying  down  principles  to  guide  our  decision. 
Aristotle  also,  when  he  lays  down  the  two  great  heads  into 
which  a  speech  is  divisible,  the  Proposition  and  the  Proof,t  is 
equally  silent  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  placed  ; 

•  De  Orat.  f  Bhet.  Book  m. 
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Ihough  hd  leftved  it  to  be  uiideratood,  from  his  manner  of 
speaking,  that  the  Conclusion  [or  Question]  is  to  be  first  stat- 
ed, litid  then,th«  Premises,  as  in  Mathematics.  This  indeed 
is  the  usuHl  and  natural  way  of  speaking  or  writing ;  viz.  to 
begin  by  declaring  your  opinion,  and  then  to  subjoin  the  Rea- 
sons for  it.  But  there  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  will  be 
of  the  highest  consequence  to  reverse  this  plan.  It  will  some- 
times give  an  offensively  dogmatical  air  to  a  composition,  to 
begin  by  advancing  some  new  and  unexpected  assertion ; 
though  sometimes  again  this  may  be  advisable  when  the  ar- 
guments Hre  such  as  can  be  well  relied  on,  and  the  principal 
object  is  to  excite  attention,  and  awaken  curiosity.  And  ac- 
cordingly, with  this  view,  it  is  not  unusual  to  present  some 
di)ctrine,'by  no  means  really  novel,  in  a  new  and  paradoxical 
i^bape.  But  when  the  Conclusion  to  be  established  is  one  like- 
ly to  hurt  the  feelings  and  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  hearers, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  out  of  sight,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
point  to  which  we  are  tending,  till  the  principles  from  which 
it  is  to  be  deduced  shall  have  been  clearly  established ;  be- 
cause men  listen  with  prejudice,  if  at  all,  to  arguments  that 
are  avowedly  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  they  are  indis- 
posed to  admit ;  whereas  if  we  thus,  as  it  were,  mask  the 
battery,  they  will  not  be  able  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  discharge.  The  observance  accordingly,  or  neglect 
of  this  rule,  will  often  make  the  difference  of  success  or 
ffeilure.* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  Proposition  to  be  maintained 


*  800  note  in  §  4.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  in  not  only  nothing  dia- 
honett,  but  ia  a  point  of  pacific  charitablenesa  aa  well  aa  of  diacretion, 
in  any  diaenadon  with  any  one,  to  be^n  with  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  of  diaagreement. 
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be  such  as  the  hearers  are  likely  lo  ragard  as  imiigwyietuU^  the 
question  should  be  at  first  suppressed ;  but  if  there  be  any 
thing  offenrive  to  their  prejudices,  the  quuium  may  be  stated, 
but  the  deeititm  of  it,  for  a  time,  kept  back. 

And  it  will  oAen  be  advisable  to  advance 
very  gradually  to  the  full  statement  of  the  OrwfcioiJiato. 
proposition  required,  and  to  prove  it,  if  oto  T^^  **" 
may  so  speak,  by  instalments ;  establishing 
separately,  and  in  order,  each  part  of  the  truth  in  question. 
It  is  thus  that  Aristotle  establishes  many  of  his  doctrines,  and 
among  others  his  definition  of  Happiness,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Nieomaehean  Ethics;  he  first  proves  in  what  it  doea  im>I 
consist,  and  then  establishes,  one  by  one,  the  several  points 
which  together  constitute  his  notion.  . 

Thus  again,  Paley  (in  his  Evidences)  first  proves  that  the 
apostles,  dec.  suffered ;  next  that  they  encountered  their  suf- 
ferings knowingly ;  then,  that  it  was  for  their  testimony  that 
they  sufi*ered ;  then,  that  the  events  they  testified  were  miroic^' 
hms ;  then,  that  those  events  were  the  same  as  are  zeeorded 
in  our  books,  dec.  dec. 

In  public  meetingi  the  measure  ultimately 
adopted  will  usually  have  been  proposed  in  a  1'^^ 
series  of  resolutions ;  each  of  which  succes- 
sively will  perhaps  have  been  carried  by  a  laige  majori^,  in 
cases  where,  if  the  whole  had  been  proposed  in  a  mass,  it 
would  have  been  rejected ;  some  persons  feeling  objections  to 
one  portion,  and  others  to  another. 

It  will  often  happen  again  that  some  general 
principle  of  no  very  paradoxical  character      ^„^-^  to^ 
may  be  proposed  in  the  outset ;  (just  as  be-    tifular 
siegers  break  ground  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
advance  gradually  till  near  enough  to  batter ;}  and  when  that 
15* 
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te  (BBtAibl&hed,  tXi  unexpected  and  unweleome  i^ieoHan  of  it 
triay  be  proved  JrresistiWy. 

And  it  may  be  worth  obsenrmg,  tbat  we  shall  thus  have  to 
reoer$e^  in  many  cases,  the  order  in  which,  during  the  act  of 
composition,  the  thoughts  will  have  occurred  to  our  minds. 
For  in  reflecting  on  any  subject,  we  are  usually  disposed  to 
generalize ;  < —  to  proceed  from  the  particular  point  immediate* 
ly  before  us,  successively,  to  more  and  more  camprehenHte 
views ;  the  opposite  order  to  which  will  usually  be  the  better 
adapted  to  engage  and  keep  up  attention,  and  to  effect  convic- 
tion. E.  G,  Suppose  I  am  thinking  of  engaging  the  cooper- 
ktSoti  of  the  laity  in  some  measure  designed  for  the  diffusion 
tif  the  Gospel ;  which  they  are  perhaps  disposed  to  regard  too 
much  as  the  business  of  the  Clergy  ejcclusively :  this  may 
VMd  tike  to  reflect,  generally,  how  prone  laymen  are  in  many 
pointt  to  confound  christian  duties  with  clerical  duties,  and  to 
speak  tM  act  as  if  they  thought  that  a  less  amount  of  chris- 
tSan  virtue  weire  amply  sufficient  for  those  who  have  not  taken 
Holy  Orders :  and  this  again  might  carry  me  on  to  reflect  yet 
more  generally,  on  the  prevalent  error  of  imagming  two  kinds 
of  Christianity,  otie,  for  a  certain  select  and  preeminent  few, 
and  the  other,  for  the  geAerality ;  and  of  supposmg  that  those 
whom  in  later  ages  it  has  been  customary  to  denominate 
**  Sainfe,'^  *  namely  the  Aposties,  Evangelists,  and  others, 
who  )i»^i6sested  iiispiration,  and  other  miraculous  gifts,  (such 
io  Judas,  among  others,  exercised,)  had  a  degree  of  personal 
holiness,  and  a  kind  of  christian  character,  beyond  what  is  «t 
all  expected  of  Chriftians  general];^,  and  which  it  would  be 
even  presumptuous  for  Us  to  emulate. 

Now  to  bring  forward  these  topics  in  this  order  would  not 

•  thto«Bmbywbicihii«C!ilrfffiafwsndttaoteain6ctipt^ 
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produce  so  good  an  effect  m  to  rereiveit ;  begioning  with  the 
more  general  remarks,  and  gradually  narrowing,  as  it  wero, 
the  cirole,  till  the  particular  point  in  question  was  reached. 
The  interest  is  the  better  kept  up  by  advancing  successively 
from  the  more  to  the  less  general :  and  moreover,  as  has  been 
just  romaiked,  the  establishment  of  some  general  principle 
will  in  many  cases  be  less  unwelcome,  and  mora  fairly 
listened  to,  than  the  particular  application  of  it. 

It  is  often  expedient,  sometimes  unavoida- 
ble, to  tDoive  for  the  present,  some  question  <^^*y  « 
or  portion  of  a  question,  while  our  attention  is 
occupied  with  another  point.     Now  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  inaccurate 
reasoners  (and  a  mistake  which  is  studiously  kept  up  by  an 
artful  sophist)  to  suppose  that  what  is  thus  wahed  is  altogeth- 
er given  up.^    '*  Such  a  one  does  not  attempt  to  prove  this  or 
that :  **  **  he  does  not  deny  so  and  so :  '*  **  he  tacitly  adrnits 

•  An  instsnoe  of  this  procedure  is  noticed  in  the  Essay  on  Peneen- 
tion  (Sd  Series),  Note  A.  The  writer  I  am  there  speaking  of  •«  pro- 
ceeds to  eensiive,  not  merely  the  enemies  of  a  religious  establishment^ 
bnt  also  some  of  *  those  who  admit  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  an 
establishment;'  including,  particularly,  Warburton;  whom  he  de- 
scribes  as  *  fSseling  no  concern  for  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he 
calls  to  his  aid,'  and  as  representing  that  there  is  *  no  difference  be- 
tween fitlse  and  true  religion  in  their  influence  on  Society !  *  This  is 
the  inference  drawn  from  Warburton's  just  and  undsnisble  Temaik» 
that,  in  discussing  questions  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  religion 
by  the  dril  magistrate,  we  must  im»m  ihg  ^ustHoH  as  to  the  intth  of 
each,  because  each  man  will  of  course  regard  hit  own  as  the  true  one^ 
and  there  is  no  appeal  to  any  authority  on  earth  to  decide  between 
the  different  Sovereigns.  Whether  Warburton's  riewn  are  correct  or 
not,  (which  it  is  not  my  present  object  to  inquiito,)  SO  gross  a  nDnep- 
rssentattoti  of  Urn  !s  neither  Mr  aor  wlss.' ' 
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that  such  and  such  may  be  the  case  ;  '^  dsc.  are  expressions 
which  one  may  often  hear  triumphantly  employed,  on  no  bet- 
Uft  grounds.  And  yet  it  is  very  common  in  Mathematics  for  a 
question  to  be  waived  in  this  manner.  Euclid,  e,  g,  first  asserts 
and  proves,  that  the  exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than 
either  of  the  interior  opposite  angles  ;  —  without  being  able  to 
determine  at  once,  how  much  greater;  —  and  that  any  two 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  less  than  two  right  angles ;  waiving 
for  the  present,  the  question,  how  much  less.  He  is  enabled 
to  prove,  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  that  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  two  interior  opposite  angles  together ;  and  that  all 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

The  only  remedy  is,  to  state  distinctly  and  repeatedly  that 
you  do  not  abandon,  as  untenable,  such  and  such  a  position, 
which  you  are  not  at  present  occupied  in  maintaining ;  —  that 
you  are  not  to  be  understood  as  admitting  the  truth  of  this  or 
that,  though  you  do  not  at  present  undertake  to  disprove  it 


§  6. 

If  the  Argument  d  priori  has  been  intro- 

When    nMdr     ^y^^^^  \^  ^^  proof  of  the  main  Proposition 
fui  to   Q/oeowU 
Jbr    any  fact.     ^  question,  there  will  generally  be  no  need 

of  afterwards  adducing  Causes  to  account  for 
the  truth  established  ;  since  that  will  have  been  already  done 
in  the  course  of  the  Argument :  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
often  be  advisable  to  do  this,  when  arguments  of  the  other 
class  have  alone  been  employed. 

For  it  is  in  every  case  agreeable  and  satisfactory,  and  may 
often  be  of  great  utility,  to  explain,  where  it  can  be  done, 
the  Causes  which  produce  an  Effect  that  is  itself  already  ad- 
mitted to  exist.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  of  great 
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importance  to  nmke  it  clearly  appear  which  object  is,  in  each 
case,  proposed ;  whether  to  establish  the  fact,  or  to  account 
for  it ;  since  otherwise  we  may  often  be  supposed  to  be  em- 
ploying a  feeble  argument.  For  that  which  is  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  an  admitted  fact,  will  frequently  be  such  as 
would  be  very  insufficient  to  prove  it,  supposing  it  were 
doubted. 

§7. 

Refutation  of  Objections  should  generally      n*A^^«#ifl«. 
be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Argument ;  but 
nearer  the  beginning  than  the  end. 

If  indeed  very  strong  objections  have  obtained  much  cur^ 
rency,  or  have  been  just  stated  by  an  opponent,  so  that  what 
is  asserted  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  paradoxical,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  begin  with  a  Refutation  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  mention  of  Objections  in  the  opening  will  be  likely 
to  give  a  paradoxical  air  to  our  assertion,  by  implying  a  con- 
sciousness that  much  may  be  said  against  it.  If  again  all 
mention  of  Objections  be  deferred  till  the  last,  the  other  argu- 
ments will  oAen  be  listened  to  with  prejudice  by  those  who 
may  suppose  us  to  be  overlooking  what  may  be  urged  on  the 
other  side. 

Sometimes  mdeed  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
Refutation  of  the  opposed  opinions,  till  we  have  gone  through 
the  arguments  in  support  of  our  own  :  even  in  that  case  how- 
ever it  will  be  better  to  take  some  brief  notice  of  them  early 
in  the  Composition,  with  a  promise  of  afterwards  considering 
them  more  fully,  and  refuting  them.  This  is  Aristotle's  usual 
procedure. 

A  sophistical  use  is  often  made  of  this  last  rule,  when  the 
Objections  are  such  as  cannot  really  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
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The  skilful  sophist  will  often,  by  the  promise 
Sophutical       ^^  ^  triumphant  Refutation  hereafter,  gain  at- 

evanon.  ^  ... 

tention  to  his  own  statement ;  which,  if  it  be 

made  plausible,  will  so  draw  off  the  hearer^s  attention  from 

the  Objections,  that  a  very  inadequate  fulfilment  of  that  prom« 

ise  will  pass  unnoticed,  and  due  weight  will  not  be  allowed  to 

the  Objections. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Refutation  will  often  oc- 
casion the  introduction  of  fresh  Propositions ;  t.  e.  we  may 
have  to  disprove  Propositions,  which  though  incompatible  with 
the  principal  one  to  be  maintained,  will  not  be  directly  con- 
tradictory to  it :  e.  g.  Burke,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
.his  theory  of  beauty,  refutes  the  other  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  by  those  who  place  it  in  '*  fitness ''  for  a  cer- 
tain end — in  "proportion"  —  in  "perfection,"  &c. ;  and 
Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  combats 
the  opinion  of  those  who  make  "  expediency  the  test  of  vir- 
tue "  —  of  the  advocates  of  a  "  Moral  sense,"  ^.,  which 
doctrines  respectively  are  at  variance  with  those  of  these 
authors,  and  imply ^  though  they  do  not  express,  a  contra- 
diction of  them. 

Though  I  am  at  present  treating  principally  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  Refutation,  some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  it 
will  not  be  unsuitable  in  this  place.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is*  no  distinct  class  of  refutatory 
Argument ;  since  they  become  such  merely  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  employed.  There  are  two 
Twomodetof  ^'*^y^  "^  which  any  Proposition  may  be  re- 
refiaing.         futed ;  f  first,  by  proving  the  contradictory  of 

*  As  Aristotle  remarks,  Shtt.  Book  II.  apparently  in  opposition  to 
some  former  writers. 

t  'ArttiivXXvYiaiAog  and  Uataot^  of  Aristotle,  Book  IL 
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it;  secondly,  by  overthrowing  the  Arguments  hy  which  it 
has  been  supported.  The  former  of  these  is  less  strictly 
and  properly  called  Befutation  ;  being  only  aceidentalfy 
such,  since  it  might  have  been  employed  equally  well  had 
the  opposite  Argument  never  existed ;  and  in  fact  it  will  oAen 
happen  that  a  Proposition  maintained  by  one  author,  may 
be  in  this  way  refuted  by  another,  who  had  never  heard  of 
his  Arguments.  Thus  Pericles  is  represented  by  Thucydides 
as  proving,  in  a  speech  to  the  Athenians,  the  probability  of 
their  success  against  the  Peloponnesians  ;  and  thus,  virtually, 
refuting  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  ambassador  at  Sparta, 
who  had  labored  to  show  the  probability  of  their  speedy 
downfall.^  In  fact,  every  one  who  argues  in  favor  of  any 
Conclusion  is  virtually  refutmg,  in  this  way,  the  opp^te 
Conclusion. 

But  the  character  of  Refutation  more  strictly  bel(»gs  to  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding ;  viz.  in  which  a  reference  is  made, 
and  an  answer  given,  to  some  specific  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  opposite  Conclusion.  This  Refutation  may  consist  either 
in  the  denial  of  one  of  the  Premues^i  or  an  objection  against 
the  conelusiveneBs  of  the  reasoning.    And  here  it  is  to  be 


*  The  speeches  mdeed  appear  to  be  in  great  part  the  composition 
of  the  historian ;  but  he  professes  to  give  the  suhetance  of  what  was 
either  actually  said,  or  likefy  to  be  said,  on  each  occasion :  and  the 
arguments  urged  in  the  speeches  now  in  question  are  undoubtedly 
such  as  the  respeotiTo  speakers  would  be  likely  to  employ. 

t  If  the  Premise  to  be  refuted  be  a  « Uniyersal,"  (See  Logic,  B. 
II.  Ch.  II.  §  3)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  Contradictory, 
which  will  be  a  Particular ;  which  will  often  be  done  by  an  argument 
that  will  naturally  be  exhibited  in  the  third  figure,  whose  conclusions 
are  always  Particulars.  Hence,  this  may  be  called  the  MtUUtCf  or 
r^fiUatoiy  Figure.    (See  Logic,  B.  II.  Ch.  m.  §  4.) 
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observed  that  an  objectioa  is  often  supposedi  from  the  mod^  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  to  belong  to  this  last  class,  when  per- 
haps it  does  not,  but  consists  in  the  contradiction  of  a  Premise ; 
for  it  is  veiy  common  to  say,  ''  I  admit  your  principle,  but 
deny  that  it  leads  to  such  a  consequence ;  *'  ''the  assertion  is 
true,  but  it  has  no  force  as  an  Argument  to  prove  that  Con- 
clusion ;  '^  this  sounds  like  an  objection  to  the  Reasoning  it« 
self;  but  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  to  aJ9»ount  only  to 
a  denial  of  the  sv^^prewed  Premise  of  an  Enthymeme ;  the 
assertion  which  is  admitted  being  only  the  expressed  Premise, 
whose  ''  force  as  an  Argument'^  must  of  course  depend  on 
the  other  Premise,  which  i»  understood.*  Thus  Warburton 
admits  that  in  the  Law  of  Moses  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
wanfldot  revealed  ;  but  contends  that  this,  so  far  from  disprov- 
ing, as  the  Deists  pretend,  his  divine  mission,  does,  on  the 
contrary,  establish  it.  But  the  objection  is  not  to  the  Deist's 
Argument  properly  so  called,  but  to  the  other  Premise,  which 
they  so  hastily  took  for  granted,  and  which  he  disproves,  viz, 
''that  a  divinely  •commissioned  Lawgiver  would  have  been 
sure  to  reveal  that  doctrine."  The  objection  is  then  only 
properly  said  to  lie  against  the  Seasoning  itself,  when  it  is 
shown  that,  granting  all  that  is  assumed  on  the  other  side, 
whether  expressed  or  understood,  still  the  Conclusion  con- 
tended for  would  not  follow  from  the  Premises ;  either  on 
account  of  some  ambiguity  in  the  Middle  Term,  or  some 
other  fault  of  that  class. 


rmBaaM  '^^^  **  ^®  proper  place  for  a  treatise  on 

Fallacies  ;  but  as  this  has  been  inserted  in  the 


*  It  has  been  remarked  to  me  by  an  intelligent  fziend,  that  in  com- 
mon difloouzBe  the  word  **  Principle  "  is  usually  employed  to  deng- 
nate  the  mq^  premiae  of  an  Argument,  and  *<  Beaaon/'  the  minor. 
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^Ei.BiCBiiT8  OF  Locuc,"  I  haTB  m\y  to  refer  the  reader  Ip  it 
(Book  in.) 

It  may  be  proper  m  this  plaoe  to  romaik, 
that  "  Indirect  Reasoning  "  is  sometimes  con-  ^^  refuiaiiom, 
founded  with  **  Befutation,^'  or  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  connected  with  it ;  which  is  not  the  cajw  ;  either 
Direct  or  Indirect  Reasoning  being  employed  indifferently  for 
Refutation,  as  well  as  for  any  other  purpose.  The  appUear 
tion  of  the  term  '*  elenctic,'^  (from  Myx^^f'i  to  refute  or  dis- 
prove,) to  Indirect  Arguments,  has  probably  contributed  to 
this  confusion ;  which,  however,  principally  arises  from  the 
very  circumstance  that  occasioned  such  a  use  of  that  term ; 
viz.  that  in  the  Indirect  method  the  absurdity  or  felsity  of  a 
Proposition  (opposed  to  our  own)  is  proved ;  and  hence  is 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  adversary  maintaining  that  Prop- 
osition, and  of  the  Refutation  of  that  adversary  being  neces- 
sarily accomplished  in  this  way.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered,  that  Euclid  and  other  mathematicians,  though  they  can 
have  no  opponent  to  refute,  often  employ  the  Indirect  Dem- 
onstration ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Contradictory 
of  an  opponent's  Premise  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  in  the 
Direct  method,  the  Refutation  is  sufficient 

It  is  true,  however,  that  while,  in  Science, 
the  Direct  method  is  considered  preferable,         ^^  indinU 


in  Ck>ntroverBy,  the  Indirect  is  often  adopted  ^^^^  pnfmr^A* 
by  choice,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
holding  up  on  opponent  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  by  deducing 
some  very  absurd  conclusion  from  the  principles  he  main- 
tains, or  according  to  the  mode  of  arguing  he  employs. 
Nor  indeed  can  a  fallacy  be  so  clearly  exposed  to  the  un- 
learned reader  in  any  other  way.  For  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
16 
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explain,  to  one  ignorant  of  Logic,  the  grounds  on  which  yoa 
object  to  an  inconclusive  argument ;  though  he  will  be  able  to 
perceive  its  correspondence  with  another,  brought  forward  to 
illustrate  it,  in  which  an  absurd  conclusion  may  be  introduced, 
as  drawn  from  true  premises. 

It  is  evident  that  either  the  Premise  of  an 
mu^  opponent,  or  his  Conclusion^  may  be  dis- 

proved, either  in  the  Direct,  or  in  the  Indirect 
method  ;  { .  e.  either  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  Contradictory, 
or  by  showing  that  an  absurd  conclusion  may  fairly  be  de- 
duced from  the  proposition  you  are  combating.  When  this 
latter  mode  of  refutation  is  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Preni' 
i»e,  the  phrase  by  which  this  procedure  is  usually  designated, 
is,  that  the  "  Argument  proves  too  much  ; "  t.  e.  that  it  proves, 
besides  the  conclusion  drawn,  another,  which  is  manifestly 
inadmissible.  E.  G,  The  Argument  by  which  Dr.  Campbell 
labors  to  prove  that  every  correct  Syllogism  must  be  nugatory, 
as  involving  a  "  petitio  principiiy^  proves,  if  admitted  at  all, 
more  than  he  intended ;  since  it  may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  Reasoning  whatever. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  an  Indirect  argument  may  easily 
be  altered  in  form  so  as  to  be  stated  in  the  Direct  mode.  For, 
strictly  speaking,  that  is  Indirect  reasoning  in  which  we  as- 
sume as  true  the  Proposition  whose  Contradictory  it  is  our 
object  to  prove  ;  and  deducing  regularly  from  it  an  absurd 
Conclusion,  infer  thence  that  the  Premise  in  question  is  false ; 
the  alternative  proposed  in  all  correct  reasoning  being,  either 
to  admit  the  Conclusion,  or  to  deny  one  of  the  Premises.  But 
by  adopting  the  form  of  a  Destructive  Conditional,*  the  same 
argument  as  this,  in  substance,  may  be  stated  directly,    E»  G. 

♦  See  Logic,  B.  II.  Ch.  IV.  5  6. 
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We  may  say,  '*  let  it  be  admitted,  that  no  testimony  can  sat- 
iflfactorily  establish  such  a  fact  as  is  not  agreeable  to  our 
experience  ;  thence  it  will  follow  that  the  Eastern  Prince 
judged  wisely  and  rightly,  in  at  once  rejecting,  as  a  manifest 
falsehood,  the  account  given  him  of  the  phenomenon  of  ice ; 
but  he  was  evidently  mistaken  in  so  doing;  therefore  the 
Principle  assumed  is  unsound.^'  Now  the  substance  of  this 
Argument  remaining  the  same,  the  form  of  it  may  be  so 
altered  as  to  make  the  Argument  a  direct  one  ;  viz.  ^'  tf  it  be 
true  that  no  testimony,  &c.,  that  Eastern  Prince  must  have 
judged  wisely,  &c.,  but  he  did  not ;  therefore  that  principle  is 
not  true." 

Universally  indeed  a  Conditional  Proposi- 

Chitr/uii^^   of 

tion  may  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  the     eondUional 
validity  of  a  certain  Argument ;  the  Ante-    cMom, 
cedent  corresponding  to  the   Premises,  and 
the  Consequent  to  the  Conclusion ;  and  neither  of  them  being 
asserted  as  true,  only,  the  dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other ; 
the  alternative  then  is,  to  acknowledge  as  a  conclusion,  either 
the  truth  of  the  Consequent,  as  in  the  Constructive  Syllogism, 
or,  (as  in  the  destructive,)  the  falsity  of  the  Antecedent : 
and  the  former  accordingly  corresponds  to  Direct  reasoning, 
the  latter  to  Indirect ;  being,  as  has  been  said,  a  mode  of 
stating  it  in  the  Direct  form ;  as  is  evident  from  the  examples 
adduced. 

The  difierence  between  these  two  modes  of 
stating  such  an   Argument  is  considerable,     ofin^reetmmi^ 
when  there  is  a  long  chain  of  reasoning.    For    mttUt^ 
when  we  employ  the  Categorical  form,  and 
assume  as  true  the  Premises  we  design  to  disprove,  it  is  evi- 
dent we  must  be  speaking  ironically^  and  in  the  character, 
assumed  for  the  moment,  of  an  adversary;  when,  on  the 
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contrary^  we  me  the  bypothetica]  form,  there  is  no  irony. 
Botler^s  Analogy  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  procedure :  he 
contends  that  if  such  and  such  objections  were  admissible 
against  Beligion,  they  vould  be  applicable  equally  to  the 
constitution  and  courae  of  Nature.  Had  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  such  objections 
against  Religion  are  valid,  and  had  thence  proved  the  con* 
dition  of  the  natural  world  to  be  totally  different  from  what 
we  see  it  to  be,  his  arguments,  which  would  have  been  the 
same  in  substance,  would  have  assumed  an  ironical  form. 
This  form  has  been  adopted  by  Burice  in  his  celebrated  '^  De- 
fence of  Natural  Society,  by  a  late  noble  Lord  ;  '^  in  which, 
assuming  the  person  of  Bolmgbroke,  he  proves,  according  to 
the  principles  of  that  author,  that  the  arguments  he  brought 
against  ecclesiastical,  would  equally  lie  against  civil,  institu- 
tions. This  is  an  Argument  from  Analogy^  as  well  as  Bishop 
Butler's,  though  not  relating  to  the  same  point ;  Butler's  being 
a  defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Religion  ;  Burice's,  of  its  In^ 
Btitutions  and  practical  effects.  A  defence  of  the  Evidences 
of  our  religion,  (the  third  point  against  which  objections  have 
been  urged,)  on  a  similar  plan  with  the  work  of  Burke  just 
mentioned,  and  consequenUy,  like  that,  in  an  ironical  form,  I 
attempted  some  years  ago,  in  a  pamphlet,  (pubKshcd  anony- 
mously, merely  for  the  preservation  of  its  ironical  character,) 
whose  object  was  to  show,  that  objections,  ("  Historic  Doubts,") 
similar  to  those  against  the  Scripture-history,  and  much  more 
plausible,  might  be  urged  against  all  the  received  accounts 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.^ 

*  To  these  examples  may  be  added  the  «  Pastoral  Epistle  to  some 
Uemben  of  the  University  of  Oxford,*'  (Fellowes,)  first  published  in 
1885,  and  now  reprinted  in  the  «<  Remains  of  Bishop  Dickinson."    It 
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It  ia  in  some  respects  a  recommeadation  of  this  latter 
method,  and  in  others  an  objection  to  it,  that  the  sophistry  of 
an  adversary  will  often  be  exposed  by  it  in  a  ludicrmts  point 
of  view ;  and  this  even  where  no  such  effect  is  designed ; 
the  very  essence  of  jest  being  its  mimic  BophisiryJ^  This 
will  oAen  give  additional  force  to  the  Argument,  by  the  vivid 
impression  which  ludicrous  images  produce ;  t  but  again  it 
will  not  unfrequently  have  this  disadvantage,  that  weak  men, 
perceiving  the  wit,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  nothing  hU  wit  is 
designed ;  and  lose  sight  perhaps  of  a  solid  and  convincing 
Argument,  which  they  regard  as  no  more  than  a  good  joke. 
Having  been  warned  that  ^*  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,'' 
and  ^^that  wisdom  and  wit"  are  not  the  same  thing,  they 
distrust  every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  witty ; 
not  having  judgment  to  perceive  the  combination,  when  it 
occurs,  of  Wit  with  sound  Reasoning.  The  ivy-wreath  com- 
pletely conceals  from  their  view  the  point  of  the  Thyrsus. 

And,  moreover,  if  such  a  mode  of  Argu- 
ment be  employed  on  serious  subjects,  the      ^^^^ 
**  weak  brethren''  are  sometimes  scandalized 
by  what  appears  to  them  a  profanation  ;  not  having  discern- 
ment to  perceive  when  it  is  that  the  ridicule  does,  and  when 
it  does  not,  affect  the  solenm  subject  itself.     But  for  the 
respect  paid  to  Holy  Writ,  the  taunt  of  Elijah  against  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  Isaiah's  against  those  who  ^'  bow  down 

is  the  more  yaloable,  now,  froin  the  vefificatum  of  the  predictionB  it 
contains,  which,  when  it  first  appeared,  many  were  disposed  to  regard 
as  eztraTagant. 
*  See  Logic,  Chapter  on  FaUaeiea^  at  the  conclusion, 
t  Discit  enim  dtins,  meminitque  libentius  illud 
Qnod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 

Bor»  Bp.  L  B.  S. 
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to  tiie  stock  of  a  tree,''  woM  probably  appear  to  luch  per- 
soiMi  irreverent.  And  tbe  caution  now  implied  will  appear 
the  move  important,  when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  ma* 
jority  they  are,  who,  in  this  point,  come  under  the  description 
of  **  weak  brethren.''  He  that  can  laugh  at  what  is  ludicrous, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  clear  discernment  of  sound 
and  unsound  Reasoning,  is  no  ordinary  man.  And,  more- 
over, the  resentment  and  mortification  felt  by  those  whose 
unsound  doctrines,  or  sophistry,  are  fully  exposed  and  held  up 
to  contempt  or  ridicule,-— this,  they  will  often  disguise  from 
Others,  and  sometimes  from  themselves,  by  represendng  the 
contempt  or  ridicule  as  directed  against  serious  or  sacred 
subjects,  and  not,  against  their  own  absurdities :  just  as  if 
those  idolaters  above  alluded  to  had  represented  the  prophets 
as  ridiculing  devotional  feelings^  and  not,  merely  the  absurd 
misdireefion  of  them  to  a  log  of  wood.  And  such  persons 
yrill  often  in  this  way  ezereise  a  powerful  iufluence  on  thoee 
whose  understanding  is  so  cloudy  that  they  do  not  cleariy 
perceive  against  what  the  ridicule  is  directed,  or  who  are  too 
dull  to  understand  it  at  all.  For  there  are  some  persons  so 
constituted  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  even  compre- 
hending the  plainest  irony ;  though  they  have  not  in  other 
points  any  corresponding  weakness  of  intellect  The  hu- 
morous satirical  pamphlet,  (attributed  to  an  eminent  literary 
character,)  entitled  ^*  Advice  to  a  Reviewer,"  I  have  known 
persons  read  without  perceiving  that  it  was  ironical.  And  the 
same,  with  the  "  Historic  Doubts  "  lately  referred  to.  Such 
persons,  when  assured  that  such  and  such  a  Work  contains 
ridicule,  and  that  it  has  some  reference  to  matters  of  grave 
importance,  take  for  granted  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  pro- 
fane levity. 
There  is  also  this  danger  in  the  use  of  irony ;  that  some- 
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timee  when  titles,  in  ^niBelves  favorable,  «ib  mppfied  (or 
their  applicatkm  Tetaioed)  to  any  set  of  men,  in  bitter  aooni, 
they  will  then  sometimes  be  enabled  to  appropriate  sach  titles 
in  a  serious  sense ;  the  ironical  force  gradually  evaporating. 
I  mean,  such  titles  as ''  Orthodox,''  "^  EvangelioaV  ^  Saints,'' 
^  Beformers,"  ^  Libemb," ''  Political^Economtsts,"  ''  Ration- 
al," dec.  The  advantage  thus  given  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  the  coeoa-nula  in  Siabad  the  Sailor's  fifth  voyage. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  that  too  mnoh  stress  is  often 
laid,  especially  by  unpractised  reasooera,  on  Beftxtation ;  (in 
the  striclest  and  nanowest  sense,  i.  e.  of  Objectioas  to  the 
Premises,  or  to  the  Seasoning ;)  I  mean,  that  they  are  apt 
both  to  expect  a  Refutation  where  none  can  ftdrly  be  ex- 
pected, and  to  attribute  to  it,  when  satisfactorily  made  out, 
more  than  it  really  accomplices. 

For  first,  not  only  specious,  but  real  and  solid  ai^monts, 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult,  or  impossible  to  refute,  may  be 
urged  against  a  Propositicm  which  is  nevertheless  true,  and 
may  be  satirihctorily  estaMished  by  a  jprvjMm* 
derance  of  probability.^    it  is  in  strictly  sci-        UnammrM^ 
entific  Reasoning  alone  that  all  the  arguments    ^^^"*^  ^^ 
which  lead  to  a  false  Conclusion  must  be  fal-    tidet. 
lacious.    In  what  is  catted  moral  or  probable 
Reasoning,  there  may  be  sound  arguments,  and  valid  objec- 
tions, on  both  side8.t    E.  G.  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of 
two  contending  parties  has  some  reason  to  hope  for  soecess; 


«  See  aboye,  Ch.  H.  $  4,  and  also  Logic,  Part  IIL  {  17. 

t  Bacon,  in  liia  rhetorical  common«plaoea  —  heads  of  argwnenti 
pro  and  eonira,  on  several  questions  —  has  some  admirable  illnstrationt 
of  what  has  been  here  remaxked.  I  have  sooordlngly  (In  Appendht 
▲.)  iasitted  som  MlMlteiift  from  tiMm. 
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and  this,  by  inefhigiable  arguments  on  both  ndes ;  leading  to 
conclusions  which  are  not  (strictly  speaking)  contradictory  to 
each  other ;  for  though  only  one  party  can  obtain  the  victory, 
it  may  be  true  that  each  has  some  reason  to  expect  it.  The 
real  question  in  such  cases  is,  which  event  is  the  more  proba- 
ble ;  —  on  which  side  the  evidence  preponderates.  Now  it 
often  happens  that  the  inexperienced  reasoner,  thipking  it 
necessary  that  every  objection  should  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, will  have  his  attention  drawn  off  from  the  arguments 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  will  be  occupied  perhaps  in  making 
a  weak  defence,  while  victory  was  in  his  hands.  The  objec- 
tion perhaps  may  be  unanswerable,  and  yet  may  safely  be 
allowed,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  more  and  weightier  objections 
lie  against  every  other  supposition.  This  is  a  most  important 
caution  for  those  who  are  studying  the  Evidences  of  £eIigion« 
Let  the  opposer  of  them  be  called  on,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  detached  cavils,  and  saying,  ^^  how  do  you  answer 
thb  ?  "  and  "  how  do  you  explain  that  ?  '*  to  frame  some 
consistent  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  human  means ;  and  then  to  consider  whether  there 
are  more  or  fewer  difficulties  in  his  hypothesis  than  in  the 
other. 
A  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  of^en  meet 

^  with  a  sophistical    refutation  of  objections, 

consisting  in  counter-objections  urged  against 
something  else  which  is  taken  for  granted  to  be,  though  it  is 
not,  the  only  altenuUive,  E.  G,  Objections  against  an  un- 
limited Monarchy  may  be  met  by  a  glowing  description  of 
the  horrors  of  the  mob-government  of  the  Athenian  and 
Roman  Republics.  If  an  exclusive  attention  to  mathematical 
pursuits  be  objected  to,  it  may  be  answered  by  deprecating  the 
exclusion  of  such  studies.    It  is  thus  that  a  man  commonly 
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replies  to  the  censure  passed  on  any  vice  fae  is  addicted  to* 
by  representing  some  other  vice  as  worse ;  e.  ^.  if  he  is  blamed 
for  being  a  sot,  he  dilates  on  the  greater  enormity  of  being  a 
thief;  as  if  there  were  any  need  he  should  be  either.  And 
it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  ^advocates  of  TransportatioQ 
have  usually  defended  it :  descrilnng  some  very  ill*managed 
penitentiary-system,  and  assuming,  as  self-erident  and  ad- 
mitted, that  this  must  be  the  only  ponmhle  whstitute  for  Penal- 
Colonies.*  This  fallacy  may  be  stated  logically,  as  a  I)i#- 
junctive  Hypothetical,  with  the  Major,  false. 
Secondly,  the  force  of  a  Refutation  is  often 

overrated:   an  argument  which   is  satisfac-        Ov^t-mUm^ 

of  ihn  fore€  of 
torily  answered  ought  merely  to  go  for  noth'    rtftaoHon. 

ing :  it  is  possible  that  the  conclusion  drawn 

may  nevertheless  be  true :  yet  men  are  apt  to  take  for  granted 

that  the  Conclusion  itself  is  disproved,  when  the  Arguments 

brougbt  forward  to  establish  it  have  been  satisfactorily  refuted ; 

assuming,  when  perhaps  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assum|>- 

tion,  that  these  are  aU  the  arguments  that  could  be  urged.t 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  falkusy  of  denying  the  Con- 


•  See  Letters  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  tul4eet»— Repofiof  GoeBmitte«» 
and  *•  Bubstenoe  of  a  Speech,"  See. 

t  Another  form  of  iffnoratio  ti&nehi,  (trrelevnit  ooneliuion,)  wtaSob 
is  rather  the  more  lerviceable  on  the  side  of  the  respondent,  is,  to 
proTe  or  disjwore  mum  part  of  that  which  is  required,  and  dwell  on 
tMatf  rappreenng  all  the  rest 

««Thiia,  if  a  Univenity  is  chatged  with  cnitiTating  onJy  the  mere 
elements  of  Mathematicfl,  and  in  reply  a  list  <tf  the  books  stadied 
there  is  produced*  should  eren  any  ome  of  those  books  be  itot  oltmrnU' 
atyt  the  charge  is  in  iaimess  refuted ;  but  the  Sophist  may  then 
earnestly  contend  that  •om§  of  those  books  aro  elementary ;  and  thus 
keep    out  of  sight   the   real  question,  9w.  whether  they  are  oJI 
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sequent  of  a  Conditional  PropoBition,  from  the  Antecedent 
having  been  denied ;  *^  if  such  and  such  an  Argument  bo  ad« 
mitted,  the  Assertion  in  question  is  true  ;  but  that  Ailment 
is  inadmissible ;  therefore  the  Assertion  is  not  trueJ*^  Hence 
the  injury  done  to  any  cause  by  a  weak  advocate ;  the  cause 
itself  appearing  to  the  vulgar  to  be  overthrown,  when  the 
Arguments  brought  forward  aro  answered. 

**  Hence  the  danger  of  ever  advancing  more  than  can  be 
well  maintained ;  since  the  refutation  of  that  will  often  quash 
the  whole.  A  guil^  penson  may  often  escape  by  having  too 
much  laid  to  his  charge  ;  so  he  may  also  by  having  too  much 

■o.  This  is  the  great  art  of  the  amwerer  of  a  book:  suppose 
the  main  positLons  in  any  work  to  be  ixrefragable,  it  wiU  be  strange 
if  some  illustration  of  them,  or  some  subordinate  part,  in  short, 
wiU  not  admit  of  a  plausible  objection;  the  opponent  then  joins 
issue  on  one  of  these  incidental  questions,  and  comes  forward 
with  *  a  Reply '  to  such  and  such,  a  work."  —  Lo^ict  B.  m.  § 
18.  Another  expedient  which  answerert  sometimes  resort  to,  and 
which  is  less  likely  to  remain  pennanently  undeteeted,  is  to  gar- 
ble a  book ;  exhibiting  statements  without  thdr  explanations,  — oon- 
elusions  without  their  proofr,  —  and  passages  brought  together  out  of 
their  original  order ;  so  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  fedsehood* 
oonfusion,  or  incondusiveness.  The  last  and  boldest  step  is  for  the 
«<  answerer  "  to  make  some  false  statement  or  absurd  xeniark,  and  then 
iather  it  upon  the  author.  And  even  this  artifice  will  sometimes  suc- 
ceed for  a  time,  because  many  persons  do  not  suspect  that  any  one 
would  venture  upon  it.  Again,  it  is  no  uncommon  mancDUvre  of  a 
dexterous  sophist,  when  there  is  some  argument,  statement,  scheme^ 
ftc.  which  he  cannot  directly  defeat,  to  assent  with  seeming  cordiali- 
ty, but  with  some  exception,  addition,  or  qualification,  (as  «.  ^.  an  ad- 
ditional clause  in  an  Act,)  which  though  seemingly  unimportant, 
shaU  entirely  nullify  all  the  rest.  This  has  been  humorously  com- 
pared to  the  trick  of  the  pilgrim  in  the  well-known  tale,  who  ''took 
the  liberty  to  boU  his  pease." 
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eTidence  agauwt  him,  i.  e.  some  that  is  not  in  itself  satisilus- 
tory :  thus  a  prisoner  may  sometimes  obtain  acquittal  by  show^ 
ing  that  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  is  an  infamous 
informer  and  spy ;  though  perhaps  if  that  part  of  the  evi- 
dence had  been  omitted,  the  rest  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  conviction."  • 

The  maxim  here  laid  down,  however,  applies  only  to  those 
causes  in  which,  (waiving  the  consideration  of  honesty,)  first, 
it  is  wished  to  produce  not  merely  a  temporary,  but  a  lasting 
impression,  and  that,  on  readers  or  hearers  of  some  judg* 
ment;  and  secondly,  where  there  really  ore  some  wdgktff 
arguments  to  be  urged.  When  no  charge  e,  g.  can  really  be 
substantiated,  and  yet  it  is  desired  to  produce  some  present 
effect  on  the  unthinking,  there  may  be  room  for  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  proverb,  ''Slander  stoutly,  and  something  will 
stick :  "  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  where  a  great  deal 
is  said,  something  must  be  true  ;  and  many  are  fond  of  that 
lazy  contrivance  for  saving  the  trouble  of  thinking,  —  **  split- 
ting the  difference ; "  imagining  that  they  show  a  laudable 
caution  in  believing  only  a  part  of  what  is  said.  And  thus  a 
malignant  Sophist  may  gain  such  a  temporary  advantage  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  attacks,  as  the  rabble  of  combatants 
described  by  Homer  sometimes  did  by  their  showers  of  jave- 
lins, which  encumbered  and  weighed  down  the  shield  of  one 
of  his  heroes,  though  they  could  not  penetrate  it 

On  the  above  principle,  —  that  a  weak  ar- 
gument is  positively  hurtful,  is  founded  a  most  Olffeetiong 

gt  .         thotUd  be  ttated 
unportant  maxim,  that  it  is  not  only  the  fair*    ^^    ^j^^     -^ 

est,  but  also  the  wisest  plan,  to  state  Ohfee-    fane, 
tions  in  their  full  force  ;  at  least,  wherever 

•  See  Logic,  B.  UL  H^. 
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thflM  does  enst  a  mtittuBtory  aaswer  i»  theoi ;  atlMnriNi, 
tbMe  «4m  kear  them  elated  mofe  etooagljr  tban  hy  Ibe  uocaop 
did  advocate  who  had  uodeitaken  lo  lOfMl  thein»  wiU  natund.* 
ly  enough  eooelude  that  they  aie  unaoewerabk.  It  is  but  a 
laoeaertary  and  ioefective  trkwiph  thai  eaa  he  ohtaioed  by 
mancBuvres  like  those  of  Tuinus's  charioteer,  who  furiously 
cheeed  the  feeble  stFsggleia  of  the  amy*  and  evaded  the 
rneia  (root  of  the  battle. 

And  when  the  objeotknis  ui^ged  are  xiot  only  unaasweiable, 
but  (what  is  more)  decMee, — whan  some  argument  that  has 
been  adduced,  or  some  portion  of  a  systems  die  is  perceived 
to  be  really  unsound,  it  is  the  wisest  way  fairiy  and  fully  to 
confess  this,  and  abandon  it  altogether.  There  are  many  who 
seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  yield  a  nngle  point, 
-«- never  to  letniel:  or  (if  this  be  found  unavoidable)  *^to 
bnok  ottt^'  — as  the  phrase  is — of  an  untenable  position,  so 
as  to  display  their  reluctance  to  make  any  concession ;  as  if 
their  credit  was  staked  on  preserving  unhnAen  the  talisman 
of  piofessed  isiallibility.  But  there  is  little  ¥risdom  (the 
question  of  honesty  is  out  of  the  province  of  this  treatise)  in 
sneh  a  pcooeduie ;  which  in  fact  is  very  liable  to  cast  a  sus^ 
pieion  on  that  which  is  really  sound,  when  it  appears  that  the 
advecale  is  ashamed  to  abandon  what  is  unsound.  And  such 
an  honest  avowal  as  I  have  been  recommending,  though  it 
may  raise  at  first  a  feeble  and  brief  shout  of  exultation,  will 
soon  be  followed  by  a  general  and  increasing  murmur  of  ap- 
probation. Uncandid  as  the  world  olWn  is,  it  seldom  fails  to 
applaud  the  magnanimity  of  confessing  a  defect  or  a  mistake, 
and  to  reward  it  with  an  increase  of  confidence.  Indeed  this 
increased  confidenee  is  ofVen  rashly  bestowed,  by  a  kind  of 
over-generosity  in  the  Public ;  which  is  apt  too  hastily  to 
consider  the  confession  of  an  enor  as  a  proof  of  universal 
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mmocnty.  Some  of  the  moelskilfiil  lopliistiaooordiii^  avail 
thenwelTes  of  this ;  and  gain  ciedence  for  much  that  is  fidse, 
by  acknowledging  with  an  air  of  frankness  some  ons  mistake ; 
which,  like  a  tub  thrown  to  the  whale,  they  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  persuading  us  that  they  haye  committed  amly  oub 
error.  I  fear  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  as  yet,  that  '*  thistriok 
has  been  so  long  used  in  controY^ny,  as  to  be  almost  worn 
out"» 

§8. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  too  earnest 
and  elaborate  a  refutation  of  arguments  which       rvAoaHan, 
are  really  insignificant,  or  which  their  oppo- 
nent wishes  to  represent  as  such,  will  frequently  have  the 
effect  of  giving  them  importance.    Whatever  is  sli^itly  no- 
tked,  and  afterwards  passed  by  with  contempt,  many  readen 
and  hearers  will  very  often  conclude  (sometimes  for  no  other 
lesson)  to  be  really  contemptible.    But  if  they  are  assured 
of  this  again  and  again  with  great  earnestness,  they  often  be- 
gin to  doubt  it    They  see  the  respondent  plying  artillery  and 
musketry,—  bringing  up  horse  and  foot  to  the  charge ;  and 
conceive  that  what  is  so  vehemently  assailed  must  possess 
great  strength.     One  of  his  refutations  might  perhaps  have 
left  them  perfectly  convinced :  all  of  them  together,  leave 
them  in  doubt. 

But  it  is  not  to  Refutation  alone  that  this 
principle  wUl  apply.    In  other  cases  also  it    ^"^^i^" 
may  happen  (paradoxical  as  it  is  at  first  sight) 
that  it  shall  be  possible,  and  dangerous,  to  write  too  forcibly. 
Such  a  caution  may  remind  some  readers  of  the  personage  in 

•  See  Defence  of  Oxford,  SsoondBsply,  p.  M. 
17 
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die  ftttry«lale,  whose  BWiftaesB  was  so  prodigioas,  fliat  he  me 
obliged  to  tie  his  legs,  lesl  he  should  oremini  and  thns  nuas^ 
the  haies  he  was  pufauiHg.  But  on  eonaideiation  it  wfll  be 
seen  that  the  oautiaii  is  not  nnreasonable.  When  indeed  the 
point  maintained  is  one  which  most  persons  admit  or  ale  die» 
posed  to  admit,  but  which  they  are  prone  to  late  9ighi  of,  or 
to  nndenete  in  iespect  of  its  impcntance,  or  not  to  dwell  on 
with  an  attention  sufficiently  practical,  that  is  just  the  occa* 
sion  which  calls  c  ^^  us  to  put  forth  all  our  efforts  in  setting  it 
forth  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible.  Yet  even  here,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  caution  the  hearers  against  imagining 
that  a  point  is  d^fituU  to  establish,  because  its  importanes 
leads  us  to  dwell  very  much  on  it  Some  e.  g.  are  apt  to  zvif^ 
pose,  from  the  copious  and  elaborate  arguments  which  hare 
been  urged  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  that  these  are  books  iirhose  authenticity  is  harder 
to  he  tsUMUhed  than  that  of  other  supposed-ancient  worics ;  * 
whereas  the  fact  is  very  much  the  reverse.  But  the  tsipor* 
taaee,  and  tibe  d^fietdtif^  of  proving  any  point,  are  very  apt  to 
be  confounded  together,  though  easily  distingubhable.  We 
bar  the  doors  carefully,  not  merely  when  we  expect,  an  una* 
mm^fanmddbie  attack,  but  when  we  have  an  unusual  treae* 
ire  in  the  house. 

But  when  any  principle  is  to  be  established,  which,  diough 
in  itself  capable  of  being  made  evident  to  the  humblest  ca* 
pacity,  yet  has  been  long  and  generally  overlooked,  and  to 
which  established  prejudices  are  violently  oj^KMed,  it  will 


•  See  TayWs  •*  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books ; " 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  ;  and  also  the  Review  of  It,  — 
wldBh  ia  atm  wan  ao,  — in  tiis  « London  Beriew/'  No.  2,  ISSS. 
(Saantea  and  Ottoji) 
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■onetimes  heppen  diet  to  set  forth  the  ebeiirdity  of  such  pie* 
jndioee  in  tiie  oleaoeet  point  of  view,  (though  in  language 
perfectly  deoent  and  temperate,)  and  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
clusion, over  and  over,  so  fully  and  forcibly  that  it  shall  seem 
the  most  palpable  folly  or  dishooesty  to  deny  it,  will,  with 
some  minds,  have  an  opposite  tendency  to  the  one  'desired* 
Some  perhaps,  conscious  of  having  been  the  slaves  or  the 
supporters  of  such  prejudices  as  are  thus  held  up  to  contempt, 
(not  indeed  by  disdainful  language,  but  simply  by  being  placed 
in  a  very  clear  light,)  and  of  having  overlooked  truths  which, 
when  thus  clearly  explained  and  proved,  appear  perfectly  evi* 
dent  even  to  a  child,  will  consequently  be  stung  by  a  feeling  of 
riume  passing  off  into  resentment,  which  stops  their  ears 
against  argument  They  could  have  borne  perhaps  to  change 
their  opinion ;  but  not,  so  to  change  it  as  to  tax  iheit  former 
opinion  with  the  grossest  folly.  They  would  be  so  sarty 
to  thmk  they  had  been  blinded  to  such  an  excess,  and  are  so 
angry  with  him  who  is  endeavoring  to  persuade  them  to  think 
so,  that  these  feelings  determine  them  not  to  think  it.  They 
try  (and  it  is  an  attempt  which  few  persons  ever  make  in 
vain)  to  shut  their  eyes  against  an  humiliating  conviction : 
and  thus,  the  very  triumphant  force  of  the  reasoning  adduced, 
serves  to  harden  them  against  admitting  the  conclusion :  much 
as  one  may  conceive  Roman  soldiers  desperately  holding 
out  an  untenable  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  from  apprehen- 
sion of  being  made  to  pass  vnder  the  yoke  by  the  victors, 
^ould  they  surrender. 

Others  again,  perhaps  comparatively  strangers  to  the 
question,  and  not  prejudiced,  or  not  strongly  prejudiced, 
against  your  conclusion,  but  ready  to  admit  it  if  supported 
by  sufficient  arguments,  will  sometimes,  if  your  arguments 
are  very  much   beyond  what  is  sufficient,  have  their  sue- 
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.picioDs  roused  by  this  vexy  cucumfltanee.  *^  Can  it  be 
ble/*  tbey  will  say,  ^^  that  a  condusion  so  very  obvious  as  this 
is  made  to  appear,  should  not  have  beeu  adoiitted  long  ago? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  such  and  such  eminent  philoeophexSt  di- 
vines, statesmen,  &c.,  should  have  been  all  their  lives  under 
delusions  so  gross?  '*  Hence  they  are  apt  to  infer,  either  that 
the  author  has  mistaken  the  opinions  of  those  he  imagines  op- 
posed to  him,  or  else,  that  there  is  some  subtle  fallacy  in  his 
arguments. 

The  former  of  these  suspicions  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  except  as  far  as  regards  the  author's  credit  for 
acuteness.*  As  far  as  the  legitimate  province  of  the  Orator  is 
concerned,  he  may  be  satisfied  with  establishing  a  just  princi- 
ple, and  leaving  men  to  imagine,  if  they  will,  that  nobody  had 
ever  doubted  it  But  the  other  suspicion  may  lead  to  very 
serious  evil ;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  unlikely  to  occur. 
Many  a  one  will  be  convinced  that  there  must  be  some  flaw 
in  a  course  of  argument  in  which  he  is  conscious,  and  perhaps 
ready  to  confess,  that  he  cannot  point  out  any ;  merely  on 
the  ground,  that  if  there  is  none,  but  the  whole  is  perfectly 
sound  and  valid,  he  cannot  conceive  that  it  should  have  been 
overlooked,  (so  obvious  as  it  is  made  to  appear,)  for  perhaps 
Ages  together,  by  able  men  who  had  devoted  their  thoughts 

*  «« The  more  timple»  dear,  and  obyioiu  any  prineiple  ia  rendered, 
the  more  likely  ia  ita  ezpoaition  to  elicit  thoae  common  xemadu,  *  Of 
comae  1  of  courae  I  no  one  could  ever  doubt  that ;  thia  ia  all  yery  true, 
but  there  is  nothing  neto  brought  to  light ;  nothing  that  was  not  familiar 
to  every  one ; '  '  there  needs  no  ghost  to  teU  ua  that.'  I  am  conyinced 
that  a  verboae,  mystical,  and  partially  obacure  way  of  writing  on  such 
a  anbject^  is  the  moat  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  multitude. 
The  generality  verify  the  obaervation  of  Tsoitnay  'emna  i^noitm  pro 
nuipti^ ;  *  and  when  any  thing  ia  made  very  plain  to  tham*  are  apt 
to  fancy  that  they  knew  it  already/'  —  Ptrface  to  Ekmenti  of  Logic. 
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to  the  stifajeot.  Ilial  of  so  many  thousands  of  physMans  who 
for  Ages  had  heen  in  the  daily  habit  of  feeling  the  pulse,  no 
one  before  Harvey  should  have  suspected  the  circulation  c/t 
the  blood,  was  probably  a  reason  with  many  for  denying  that 
discoveiy.  And  a  man*s  total  inability,  as  I  have  said,  to 
point  out  any  fallacy,  will  by  no  means  remove  his  convio> 
tion  or  suspicion  that  there  must  he  tome^  if  the  conclusion  be 
one,  which,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  seems  to  him  in- 
conceivable.  There  are  many  persons  unable  to  find  out  the 
flaw  in  the  argument,  e,  g.  by  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  de« 
monstmted  ^t  Achilles  could  not  overtake  the  Tortoise :  but 
$ome  flaw  every  one  is  sure  there  must  be,  from  his  full  con- 
viction that  Achilles  could  overtake  the  Tortoise. 

In  this  way  it  is  very  possible  that  our  reasoning  may  be 
**  dark  with  excess  of  light.'* 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  a  Beflitation  should  ever  ap« 
pear  (when  that  can  be  avoided)  tiwii^Eetenf  ; -— that  a  con- 
clusion should  be  left  douhtfid  which  we  are  able  to  establish 
fully.  But  in  combating  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  matn« 
taining  unpopular  and  paradoxical  truths,  the  point  to  be 
aimed  at  should  be,  to  adduce  what  is  sufficient,  and  not  much 
more  than  is  sufficient,  to  prove  your  conclusion.  If  (in  such 
a  case)  you  can  but  satisfy  men  that  your  opinion  is  decided- 
ly more  probable  than  the  opposite,  you  will  have  carried  your 
point  more  eflectually,  than  if  you  go  on,  much  beyond  this, 
to  demonstrate  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  forcible  arguments, 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  thinking  differently,  till  you  have  af- 
fronted the  self-esteem  of  some,  and  awakened  the  distrust  of 
othen.*    Laborers  who  are  employed  in  driving  wedges  into 

.*  AFrenehwxitBr,lC.6«7»i»]«tessstoryof  iomsoiiewhOyiBVAWft- 
ger,  stood  a  whole  day  on  ooa  of  the  bridges  in  Paris,  offeiiiig  to  silL  a 
17  • 
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a  block  of  wood,  are  careful  to  use  blows  of  no  greater  ibroe 
than  is  just  sufficient  If  they  strike  too  hard^  the  elastioaQr 
of  the  wood  will  throw  otU  the  wedge. 

There  is  in  some  cases  another  danger  also 
utina  io^  wi    ^  ^  apprehended  from  the  employment  of 
direeUy  aec^ui-    a  great  number  and  variety  of  arguments ; 
tOe  to  thepenana    (whether  for  refutationi  or  otherwise ;)  name- 
'   '  ly,  that  some  of  them,  though  really  unan- 

swerable, may  be  drawn  from  topics  of  which  the  unlearned 
reader  or  hearer  is  not,  by  his  own  knowledge,  a  competent 
judge  ;  and  these  a  crafty  opponent  will  immediately  assail, 
keeping  all  the  rest  out  of  sight ;  knowing  that  he  is  thus 
transferring  the  contest  to  another  field,  in  which  the  result  ia 
sure  to  be,  practically,  a  drawn  battle. 

Suppose  for  instance  you  could  maintain  or  oppose  some 
doctrine  or  practice,  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  and 
also  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers,  and  from  a  host 
of  the  ablest  Commentators  and  Biblical  Critics :  in  a  woric 
designed  for  the  learned  few,  it  might  be  well  to  employ  all 
these :  but  in  a  popular  work,  designed  for  the  uneducated, 
—  and  nine-tenths  of  what  are  called  the  educated  classes, — 
it  would  be  better  to  omit  all  except  those  drawn  from  plain 
undisputed  passages  of  the  Common  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Else,  however  decisively  your  conclusion  might  be  estab* 
lished  in  the  eyes  of  competent  judges,  you  might  expect  to 
be  met  by  an  artful  opponent  who  would  join  issue  on  that 
portion  of  the  arguments  (keeping  the  rest  out  of  sight)  which 
turned  most  on  matters  of  multifarious  and  deep  research : 
boldly  denying  your  citations,  or  alleging  misrepresentation 


flTe-fruio  piec«  for  one  frsao,  and  (naturally)  not  finding  a  pmr- 
ohaser. 
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of  the  aothon  appealed  to,  or  aaserting  that  you  had  omitted 
the  weightiest  authorities,  and  that  these  were  on  the  opposite 
side,  dsc.  Who,  of  the  unlearned,  could  tell  which  was  in  the 
right  ?  Tou  might  reply,  and  might  fully  disprove  all  that 
had  been  ui^ed ;  but  you  might  be  met  by  fresh  and  fresh 
assertions,  ^  fresh  denials,  —  fresh  appeals  to  authorities,  real 
or  feigned ;  and  so  the  contest  might  be  kept  up  forever.  The 
mass  of  the  readers,  meantime,  would  be  in  the  condition  of 
a  blind  man  who  should  be  a  bystander  at  a  battle,  and  could 
not  judge  which  party  was  prevailing,  except  from  the  reports 
of  those  who  stood  near  him.* 

It  is  generally  the  wisest  course,  therefore,  not  only  to  em- 
jHof  such  arguments  as  are  directly  accessible  to  the  persons 
addressed,  but  to  confine  one*s  self  to  these,  lest  the  attention 
should  be  drawn  oiT  from  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  arguments  which  it  re- 
qoires  the  greatest  nicety  of  art  to  refute  DiffieuU^fof 
eflectually,  (I  mean,  for  one  who  has  truth  on  'v*«»*V«^  «* 
his  side,)  are  those  which  are  so  very  weak 
and  silly  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  their  absurdity  more  pal- 
pable than  it  is  already  ;  at  least  without  a  risk  of  committing 
the  error  formerly  notk;ed.  The  task  reminds  one  of  the 
welUknown  difficult  feat  of  cutting  through  a  cushion  with  a 
sword.  And  what  augments  the  perplexity,  is,  that  such  ar- 
guments are  usually  brought  forward  by  those  who,  we  feel 
sure,  are  not  themselves  convinced  by  them,  but  are  ashamed 
to  avow  their  real  reasons.  So  that  in  such  a  case  we  know 
that  the  refotation  of  these  pretexts  will  not  go  one  step 
towards  convincing  those  who  urge  them ;  any  more  than  the 


•  See  EflBsy  IL  "On  the  Kingdom  of  Chzist,"  §  21. 
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justkfications  of  die  lamb  in  the  feUe  againat  die  ~  wolf '• 
charges. 

The  last  remark  to  be  made  under  this  head,  is,  as  to  die 
difference  between  simply  <2t<proving  an  error,  and  showing 
whence  it  arose.  Merely  to  prove  that  a  certain  position  is 
untenable,  if  this  be  done  quite  decisively,  imght  indeed  to  be 
sufficient  to  induce  every  one  to  abandon  it :  but  if  we  can 
also  succeed  (which  is  usually  a  more  difficult  task)  in  tracing 
die  erroneous  opinion  up  to  its  origia^  —  in  destroying  not 
only  the  branches  but  the  root  of  the  error, — this  will  affi>id 
much  more  complete  satisfaction,  and  will  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  more  lasting  effect.  E,  G.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  the  distinction,  made  by  A.  Smith  and  some  other 
writers,  between  '^  productive  "  and  ^'  unproductive  laborers,*' 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions :  but  in  the  article  on  Political 
Economy  in  the  ^  Encyclopasdia  Metropolitana  "  there  is,  in 
addition  to  this  disproof,  a  clear  and  useful  explanation  given 
of  the  way  in  which  this  fanciful  distinction  arose  ;  ttu.  from 
the  different  modes  of  paping  diffisrent  classes  of  laborers. 

For  another  instance,  see  the  Article  ^  Tendency '  in  the 
Appendix  to  ^'  Elements  of  Logic,"  and  the  passage  in  the 
^^  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  **  there  referred  to ;  whk^ 
contains  an  explanation  of  the  origin  (from  the  ambiguity  of 
a  word)  of  a  prevailing  and  most  dangerous  mistake. 


^9. 

The  moii  06-  The  Arguments  whioh  should  be  placed 
VMNM  arpwnmot    fii^t  in  order  are,  cateris  par^us^  the  moat 

**^  *     Ohvious^  and  such  as  naturally  first  occur. 

This  is  evidently  the  natural  order ;  and  the  adherence  to 
it  gives  an  easy,  natural  air  to  the  Composition.    It  is  seldom 
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tborofbre  vorlh  while  to  deimrt  from  it  for  the  sake  of  begiii- 
ning  with  the  most  poweiful  arguments,  (when  they  happen 
not  to  be  also  the  moat  obvbns,)  or  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
aake  of  reaerving  theae  to  the  last,  and  beginning  with  the 
weaker;  or  again,  of  imitating,  as  some  recommend,  Nes- 
tor's plan  of  drawing  up  troops,  placing  the  best  first  and  last, 
and  the  weakest  in  the  middle.    It  will  be  advisable  however 
(and  by  this  means  you  may  secure  this  last  advantage)  when 
the  strongest  arguments  naturally  occupy  the  foremost  place, 
to  rtcapUyiaU  in  a  re»€r99  order ;  which  will  destroy  the 
appearance  of  anti-dimaz,  and  is  also  in  itself  the  most  easy 
and  natural  mode  of  recapitulation.    Let,  e,  g» 
the  ajgumenti  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  'E,  &c.  each     ^      ^.^^^^^^ 
less  weighty  than  the  preceding ;  then,  in  re- 
capitulating, proceed  from  £  to  D,  C,  B,  concluding  with  A. 


Chap.  IV. —  Of  Introductiona  and  Conchuiont. 

%\. 

An  Introduction,  Exordium,  or  Proem,  is,  as  Aristotle  has 
justly  remarked,  not  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  a  Composition,  since  it  is  not  in  every  case  necessary.  In 
most,  however,  except  such  as  are  extremely  short,  it  is  found 
advisable  to  premise  something  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
argument,  to  avoid  an  appeamnce  of  abruptness,  and  to  facil- 
itate, in  some  way  or  other,  the  object  proposed.  In  larger 
works  this  assumes  the  appellation  of  Preface  or  Advertise^ 
ment ;  and  not  unfrequently  two  are  employed,  one  under  the 
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I  of  Piefcoe,  and  another,  more  closely  connected  wtdi 
Hie  main  woik,  under  that  of  Introdoetion. 

The  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  already  will  apply 
equally  to  that  preliminaiy  course  oi  ailment  of  \duch 
Introductions  often  consist. 

The  writers  before  Anstode  axe  c^isciTed  by  him  for  inac- 
curacy, in  placing  under  the  head  of  Introductions,  as  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them,  many  things  which  are  not  more 
appropriate  in  the  beginning  than  elsewhere;  as,  e.  g.  the 
contrivances  for  exciting  the  hearers*  ottenHan  ;  which,  as  he 
obsenres,  is  an  improper  arrangement;  since,  though  such  an 
Introduction  may  sometimes  be  required,  it  is,  genemlly 
speaking,  any  where  eke  rather  than  in  the  hegnmingi  that 
the  attention  is  likely  to  flag. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  however,  that  there  is 
^^*'y^  ^    one  kind  of  fault  sometimes  committed  in 
mwih.  Introductions,  which  does  lead  to  this  result 

If  a  Speaker  alarms  his  audience  in  the  out- 
set, by  announcing  a  great  number  of  topics  to  be  handled, 
and  perhaps  also  several  preliminary  considerations,  prepar- 
atory explanations,  &c.,  they  will  be  likely  (especially  after 
a  protracted  Debate)  to  listen  with  impatience  to  what  they 
expert  will  prove  tedious,  and  to  feel  an  anticipated  weariness 
even  ftom  tiie  very  commencement 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Cicero,  {De  Oral.) 

Introduoumi  „o|  ^^  compose  the  Introduction  first,  but  to 
not  to   be  eom^  'j      /.        «  .  «  .       . 

poted  Jint.  consider  first  the  main  argument,  and  let  that 

cniggest  the  Exordium,  is  just  and  valuable ; 

for  otherwise,  as  he  observes,  seldom  any  thing  will  suggest 

itself  but  vague  generalities  ;  *'*■  common  "  topics,  as  he  calls 

them,  «.  e.  what  would  equally  well  suit  several  different  com* 

positions ;  whereas  an  Introduction  that  is  composed  last,  will 
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oaturally  flpriog  out  of  the  maia  sulject,  and  i^kpear  ai^uro- 

priate  to  it 

Ist   One  of  the  oljects  most  frequentlj 
proposed  in  an  IntroductioDi  b,  to  show  that         gujtitim 
the  subject  in  question  is  impartantf  euriauB^ 
or  otherwise  interuting<,  and  worthy  of  attention.    This  may 
be  called  an  **  Introduction  inquisitive.''  * 

2dly.  It  will  frequently  happen  also,  when 
the  point  to  be  proved  or  ezphiined  is  one  *^ 


which  may  be  very  fully  established,  or  on 
which  there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  that  it  may  nevertheless  be 
strange^  and  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected ; 
in  which  case  it  will  often  have  a  good  effect  in  rousing  the 
attention,  to  set  forth  as  strongly  as  possible  this  paradoadcal 
character,  and  dwell  on  the  seeming  improbability  of  that 
which  must,  after  all,  be  admitted.  This  may  be  called  an 
^  Introduction  paradoxical.''  For  instance  :  —  '*  K  you  should 
see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  com :  and  if  (instead  of 
each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as 
it  wanted,  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them 
gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap ;  reserving  nothing  for 
themselves  but  the  chaff  and  the  ref^ ;  keeping  this  heap 
for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst,  of  the  flock ; 
sitting  round,  and  looking  on,  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one 
was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon, 
more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the 
hoard,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to 

*  See  Tacitus  in  the  opening  of  his  **  History ; "  and  the  begin* 
niag  6i  TtX&fi  Natural  Theology. 
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pieces ;  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  established  among  men. 
Among  men  you  see  the  nine^  and  nine  toiling  and  scraping 
together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one ;  (and  this  one  too, 
oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a 
woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool ;)  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision,  which 
their  own  industry  produces ;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they 
see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labor  spent  or  spoiled  ;  and  if  one 
of  the  number  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others 
joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

^*  There  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to  ac- 
count for  an  institution,  which,  in  the  view  of  it  above  given, 
is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

"The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  following:^* 

&c.» 

3dly.  What  may  be  called  an  "  Introduction 

Inirodueitm     corrective,"  is  also  in  frequent  use ;  vix.  to 
correcttve,  ^ 

show  that  the  subject  has  been  neglected,  mis" 

understood,  or  misrepresented  by  others.    This  will,  in  many 

cases,  remove  a  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  hearer^s  mind, 

the  anticipation  of  triteness,  if  the  subject  be, — or  may  be 

supposed  to  be, — a  hackneyed  one  :  and  it  may  also  serve  to 

remove  or  loosen  such  prejudices  as  might  be  adverse  to  the 

favorable  reception  of  our  Arguments. 

4thly.  It  will  often  happen  also,  that  there 

LUroMtM     ^^^  y^  ^^^  ^  explain  some  peeuliarUy  in 

prtpttftUory* 

the  mode  of  reasoning  to  be  adopted  ;   to 

guard  against  some  possible  mistake  as  to  the  object  proposed  ; 


•  Paley*!  Moral  Philoiophy,  Book  m.  Part  L  Ch.  L  and  IL 
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or  to  apologize  for  some  d^ieieney  ;  this  may  be  oallod  tlie 
^^  Introduction  pxeparatory.^* 

Gthljf  and  laaClyy  in  many  caaes  there  will 
be  occasion  for  what  may  be  called  a  **  Nar-      -^"^^'^Aj^^wi* 
mtive  Introdaction,*^   to  put  the  reader  or 
hearer  in  possession  of  the  outline  of  some  transaction,  or 
the  description  of  some  state  of  things,  to  which  references 
and  allusions  are  to  be  made  in  the  courM  of  the  Composition. 
Thus,  in  Preaching,  it  is  generally  found  advisable  to  detail, 
or  at  least  briefly  to  sum  up,  a  portion  of  Soripture-history, 
or  a  parable,  when  either  of  these  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
Sermon* 

Two  or  more  of  the  Introductions  that  have  been  mentioDed 
are  often  combined ;  especially  in  the  PreiiMe  to  a  work  of 
any  length. 

And  very  often  the  Introduction  will  contain  appeals  to 
various  passions  and  feelings  in  the  hearers;  especially  a 
feeling  of  approbation  towards  the  speaker,  or  of  prejudice 
against  an  opponent  who  has  preceded  him :  but  this  is,  as 
AristoUe  has  remarked,  not  confined  to  Introductions. 

The  TUIe  of  a  book  is  evidentiy  of  the 
character  of  an  Introduction ;  being  indeed  ^ 

sometimes  the  only  one :  so  that  what  has  been  just  said  re- 
specting Introductions,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  applicable 
to  Tities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considemble  nicety  to  make  choice  of  a 
good  Tide ;  neither  unattractive,  nor  yet  so  full  of  pretension 
as  either  to  excite  disgust,  or  lead  to  disappointment.  It  is 
also,  in  one  respect,  more  important  than  the  exordium  of  a 
Speech ;  because  the  Omtor  who  has  opened  injudiciously  will 
yet  usually  obtain  a  hearings  in  the  course  of  which  he  may 
18 
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jnoortT  the  lost  gromid ;  wlnle  an  iltdMsea  TiSm  nmj  pro* 
▼ent  a  Book  from  being  read  at  all. 

The  fault  comttilled  in  rapect  #£  Hie  Tida  of  iho  pnawt 
Woik  b  alluded  to  in  die  beipmiiiig  of  the  Ftehob* 

§8. 

_    .   .  CoDcennoff  the  **OoDolu8ion'*  [P^roralioa 

Conehutontm 

of  the  Latins,  and  Epilogus  of  the  Gbedta] 

it  ii  not  necenaiy  to  aay  much ;  Mnce  the  genemi  rules,  that 

it  should  be  neither  so  sudden  and  abrupt  as  to  indttoe  thA 

hearer  to  say,  ^^  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  learn  0^,** 

nor  again  so  long  as  to  eacoite  impatience,  are  so  obvious  as 

not  to  need  being  dwelt  on  at  large. 

Both  faults  however  are  common ;  and  the  latter,  both  thd 
more  common,  and  the  worse.  It  is  rather  more  common, 
because  the  writer  cnr  speaker  is  liable  to  find  fresh  and  fresh 
thoughts  occur  to  him  as  he  pfoceeds,  which  he  is  loath  to 
omit ;  especially  if  he  have  not,  in  the  outmt,  dfawn  out,  on 
paper,  or  mentally,  (according  to  the  ^recommisndation  fmt^ 
merly  given,)  a  skeleton  outline  of  his  diMOurse.  And  it  is 
also  a  worse  fault  than  the  other  •—  die  abrupt  Conclusion,^-* 
because  the  disappointment  caused  is  not —  as  in  that  case-*-*- 
Hnghi  l>ttt  repeated  and  prolonged.  And  moreover,  it  not 
oniy  excites  immediate  disapprobation,  but  weakens  in  the 
hearers'  minds  the  force  of  all  that  had  gone  before. 

The  caution  feigainst  these  faults  iis  evidently  far  th^  mote 
important  in  rieference  to  a  discoutse  dirany  delivered,  because, 
to  a  reader i^  eye  sufficiently  shows  the  approach  to  the 
end.  It  shoold  therefore  be  carefully  recollected  by  one  who 
is  delivering  orally  a  written  discouree,  that  though  io  Ma  it 
ia  written,  it  is  not  so  to  his  hearers ;  and  he  is  ccmsequently 
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hi  ikagvf  dT  orwIooUiig  a  ftmlt  ia  ths  CiNKlarioD,  sudi  w  i 
have  been  speaking  of^  while  tkef^  will  be  etnick  by  it 

fai  att  Coropeeitiene  bowever  it  is  an  advantage— -though 
hx  the  moPB  inpoftant  in  those  addiessed  to  the  ear—  that 
nodoe  ^onld  be  given,  a  litde,  and  but  a  little,  beforehand, 
of  the  approach  to  a  close ;  by  saying  *^  I  will  conchide  by 
vamaiking,*'  6cc,  or  the  like ;  and  the  closing  reniaik  should 
be  not  a  long  one,  and  should  be  not  the  least  important  and 
striking  of  the  whole  discourse :  and  if  it  eontain  a  compressed 
repetition  of  something  that  had  been  before  dwelt  on,  this  is 
all  the  better. 

Indeed,  in  any  Composition  that  is  not  very  short,  the  most 
frequent,  and  the  most  appropriate  kind  of  Conclusicm  is  a 
Becapitulation,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  part  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  adduced  :  respecting  which  a  remark 
has  been  made  at  the  end  of  Ch.  IIL  §  7. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark  that  it  is  a  common 
fault  of  an  extemporary  speaker,  to  be  tempted,  by  finding 
himself  listened  to  with  attention  and  approbation,  to  go  on 
adding  another  and  another  sentence  (what  is  called,  in  the 
homely  language  of  the  jest,  ^^  more  last  words  **)  aAer  he 
had  intended,  and  announced  his  intention,  to  bring  his  dis- 
course to  a  close ;  till  at  length  the  audience  becoming  mani- 
festly weary  and  impatient,  he  is  forced  to  ^nclude  in  a 
feeble  and  spiritless  manner,  like  a  half-ex)inguished  candle 
going  out  in  smoke.  Let  the  Speaker  decide  beforehand 
what  shall  be  his  concluding  topic  ;  and  let  him  premeditate 
thoroughly,  not  only  the  substance  of  it,  but  the  mode  of 
treating  it,  and  all  but  the  very  words :  and  let  him  resolve 
that  whatever  liberty  he  may  reserve  to  himself  of  expanding 
or  contracting  other  parts  of  his  speech,  according  as  he  finds 
the  hearers  more  or  less  interested,  (which  is,  for  an  extern- 
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pomry  speaker^  natinal  and  proper,)  he  will  strictly  adhere 
to  his  original  design  in  respect  of  what  he  has  fixed  on  fi>r 
his  Conclusion ;  and  that  whenever  he  shall  see  fit  to  arriTe 
at  that^  nothing  shall  tempt  him  either  to  expand  it  beyond 
what  he  had  determined  on,  or  to  add  any  thing  else  be- 
yond it 

Any  thing  relative  to  the  Feelings  and  the  Will,  that  may 
be  especially  appropriate  to  the  Conclusion,  will  be  mentioiied 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  ensuing  Part 


PART  II. 

OF  PERSUASION. 
Chap.  I. — LUroduetory. 

Pbrotasiok ,  properiy  so  oalled,  i.  e.  Ilie  art 
of  influencing  the  WSH,  is  the  next  point  to  p^n^^^^f^tu 
be  considered.  And  Rhetoric  is  often  re- 
garded (as  was  formerly  remarked)  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
as  conversant  about  this  head  alone.  But  even,  according  to 
that  view,  the  rules  above  laid  down  will  be  found  not  the  less 
relevant ;  since  the  Canmeiian  of  the  underrtanding  (of  which 
I  have  hitherto  been  treating)  is  an  essential  part  of  Pereua- 
sion  ;  and  will  generally  need  to  be  effected  by  the  Arguments 
of  the  Writer  or  Speaker.  For  in  order  that  the  Will  may 
be  influenced,  two  things  are  requisite  ;  vix,  1.  that  the  pro- 
posed Object  should  appear  desirable ;  and  2.  that  the  Mean§ 
suggested  should  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  that  object ;  and  this  last,  evidently  must  depend  on  a  pro- 
cess of  Reasoning.  In  order,  e.  g.  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
unite  their  efforts  against  the  Persian  invader,  it  was  necessary 
both  to  prove  that  cooperation  could  alone  render  their  re- 
sistance effectual,  and  also  to  awaken  such  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism and  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke,  as  might  prompt  diem 
18  •  209 
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to  make  these  combbed  efibrts.  For  it  ia  evident,  that  how* 
ever  ardent  their  love  of  liberty,  they  would  make  no  exer- 
tions if  they  apprehended  no  danger;  or  if  they  thought 
themselves  able,  separately,  to  defend  themselves,  they  would 
be  backward  to  join  the  confederacy :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or 
valued  their  independence  less  than  their  present  ease,  the 
fuUest  conviction  that  the  Means  recommended  would  secure 
their  independence,  would  have  had  no  practical  effect 

»  r  _^  ^-  Persuasion,   therefore,   depends  on,  first. 

Argument^  (to  prove  the  expediency  of  the 
Means  proposed,)  and  secondly,  what  is  usually  called  Exhar^ 
iatian^  ».  e.  the  excitement  of  men  to  adopt  those  Means,  by- 
representing  the  end  as  sufficiently  desirable.  It  will  happen, 
indeed,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  theae 
objects  will  have  been  already,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  ac* 
complished  ;  so  that  the  other  shall  be  the  only  one  that  it  is 
requisite  to  insist  on  ;  viz,  sometimes  the  hearers  will  be  suf- 
ficiently intent  on  the  pursuit  of  the  End,  and  will  be  in  doubt 
only  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  and  sometimes,  again, 
they  will  have  no  doubt  on  that  point,  but  will  be  indifferent, 
or  not  sufficiently  ardent,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  End, 
and  will  need  to  be  stimulated  by  Exhortations.  Not  suf- 
Jiciendy  ardent,  I  have  said,  because  it  will  not  so  oflen  hap- 
pen that  the  object  in  question  will  be  one  to  which  they  are 
totally  indifferent,  as  that  they  will,  practically  at  least,  not 
reckon  it,  or  not  feel  it,  to  be  worth  the  requisite  pains.  No 
one  is  absolutely  indifferent  about  the  attainment  of  a  happy 
immortality ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  the  Preacher^s  business 
consists  in  Exhortation,  t.  e.  endeavoring  to  induce  men  to 
use  those  exertions  which  they  themselves  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  it. 
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Aristotle,  and  many  other  writen,  hare 
spoken  of  appeals  to  the  passions  as  an  un- 
fiur  mode  of  influencing  the  hearers ;  in  answer  to  which  Dr. 
Campbell  has  remarked,  that  there  can  be  no  Pemiiasio& 
without  an  address  to  the  Pftssions :  *  and  it  is  evident,  from 

*  **  To  Bay,  that  it  is  possible  to  persuade  without  speaking  to  the 
passkms  is  but  at  best  a  kind  of  specious  nonsense.  The  coolest  rea- 
ioner  always  in  persuading,  addxesseth  himself  to  the  passions  some 
way  or  other.  This  he  cannot  aroid  doing,  if  he  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose. To  make  me  beUore,  it  is  enough  to  show  me  that  things  see 
so ;  to  make  me  act,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  action  will  answer 
some  End.  That  can  never  be  an  End  to  me  which  gratifies  no  pas- 
sion or  afiiBction  in  my  nature.  You  assure  me  *  It  is  for  my  honor.' 
Now  you  solicit  my  pride,  without  which  I  had  never  been  able  to 
nnderrtand  the  word.  Tou  say,  *  It  is  for  my  intwest/  Kow  yon 
bespeak  my  self-lore.  <  It  is  lor  the  public  good.'  Now  you  rouse 
my  patriotism.  '  It  will  relieve  the  nuserable.'  Now  you  touch  my 
pity.  So  far,  therefore,  ia  it  from  being  an  unfair  method  of  persua- 
sion to  move  the  passions,  that  there  is  no  persuasion  without  moving 
them. 

M  But  if  so  much  depend  on  passion,  where  is  the  soope  Icnr  srgu- 
meni?  Belbre  I  answer  thisquestion,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  in  order 
to  penuade,  there  ate  two  thingp  which  must  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  orator.  The  first  is,  to  excite  some  desire  or  passion  in  the  hear- 
ers ;  the  second  is,  to  satisfy  their  judgment  that  there  ii  a  connec- 
tion between  the  action  to  which  he  would  persuade  them,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  desire  or  passion  which  he  excites.  This  is  ths 
analysis  of  persuasion.  The  former  is  effeoted  by  oommunioating 
lively  and  glowing  ideas  of  the  object ;  the  latter,  unless  so  evideot 
of  itself  as  to  supersede  the  necessity,  by  presenting  the  best  sad  most 
forcible  arguments  which  the  nature  of  the  sulrject  admits.  In  the 
one  lies  the  pathetic,  in  the  other  the  argumentative.  These  incor- 
porated together  constitute  that  vehemence  of  contention  to  which 
the  greatest  exploits  of  Eloquence  ought  doubtless  to  be  asctibed." — 
OmvAsA's  PhiUo^ophy  of  SMoHe.  Book  L  COuq^  YH.  f  4. 
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what  has  been  jnat  aaid,  that  he  is  ri|^,  if  nndor  Ibe  tsnn 
Passion  be  included  every  active  Piinoiple  of  our  natnve. 
This,  however,  is  a  gieater  latitude  of  meaDisig  than  bdongs 
even  te  ihe  Qreek  wnvd  Hd&fi ;  tiiough  the  signification  of 
Aat  is  wider  tthan,  aasordingto  ordinaiy  use,  that  of  our  ienn 

But  Aziaiotle  by  no  means  overlooked  the 
^^^^""wm!  ^  MO«"ity  widi  a  view  to  Perauasion,  pxofierly 
so  termed,  of  calling  into  action  some  motive 
tet  may  influence  -the  Will ;  it  is  plain  that  whenever  he 
speaks  with  reprobation  of  an  appeal  to  the  Passions,  his 
meaning  is,  the  excitement  of  such  feelings  as  ought  not  to 
ii^uence  the  decision  of  the  question  in  hand.  A  desire  to 
do  justice,  may  be  called,  in  Dr.  Camphell^s  wide  acceptation 
of  the  term,a  ^  Ptosien''  or ''  Afiection ;  *'  this  is  what  ought  to 
influence  a  Judge ;  and  no  one  would  ever  censure  a  Pleader 
fbr  striving  to  excite  and  heighten  this  desire  ;  but  if  the  de- 
cision be  influenced  by  an  appeal  to  Anger,  Pity,  dec.,  the 
feelings  thus  excited  being  such  as  ought  not  to  have  operated, 
the  Judge  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  unduly  biased. 
And  that  this  is  Aristotle's  meaning  is  evident  from  his  charac- 
terizmg  the  introduction  of  such  topics,  as  *^  foreign  to  the 
matter  in  hand.^'  *  It  is  evident,  also,  that  as  the  motives 
which  ought  to  operate  will  be  different  in  diflerent  cases,  the 
same  may  be  objectionable  and  not  fairly  admissible,  in  one 
case,  which  in  another  would  be  peifectly  allowable.t 

t  (See  the  IVeatiM  on  FMO^om,  {  U.  The  foUiywing  very  SMidbls 
x«m«lai  on  this  satjMt  srs  extncted  from  an  srtiole  in  the  Edinburgh 
R«vi«w.  «<  As  to  all  trulht  oapoMe  of  being  establiahed  by  evidenos 
cither  on  oertsin  or  prbboUo  groimdfl,  God  hM  given  us  the  fMnilty  of 
Judging  of  that  oridenoe,  ••  tiie  InstroBMnt  of  obtauimg  a  hdisf  in 
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An  instance  occura  in  Thticydides,  in  which  this  is  veiy 
judiciously  and  neatly  pointed  out :  in  the  debate  respecting 
the  Mityleneans,  who  had  been  subdued  after  a  revolt,  Gleon 
is  introduced  contending  for  the  justice  of  inflicting  on  Uiem 
capital  punishment;  to  which  Diodotus  is  made  to  reply,  thst 
the  Athenians  are  not  sitting  ia  judgment  on  the  offendera,  but 
in  deliberaHan  as  to  their  own  intereet ;  and  ought  therefore 

tbem.  Any  belief  ooquired  not  throngh  the  me  of  this  instroment, 
bat  by  pxeaaing  into  the  semce  fkcnltiet  intended  ibtr  odier  pucpoMiy 
be  the  subject  of  belief  neyer  so  truOt  zests  on  defectiye  gronnds  as 
regards  the  party  believing.  If  truth  haye  really  any  objeotiTe  exist- 
ence at  all—  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  that  whioh  every  man 
traweth  —  it  is  tho  merest  truiem  to  say,  that  to  believe  as  truth 
that  which  is  established  on  slight  eridence  or  no  evidence,  or 
arguments  addressed  to  the  eonscienee  and  not  to  the  reason, 
may  be  an  act  piously  done,  but  must  proceed  ftom  a  Bflgteet 
of  that  portion  of  the  fSurulties  which  is  specially  assigned  to  us 
by  our  Creator  for  that  special  purpose.  This  is  an  error  which 
may  often  lead  to  good  results  in  particular  cases,  as  it  has  led,  and 
still  leads,  to  fearful  erils  in  many  others ;  but  all  the  soplustry  in 
the  world  cannot  make  it  other  than  an  error.  ...  He  [Loyola] 
fixes  on  a  particular  defect  in  human  nature  as  a  means  of  govern* 
ment,  and  consequently  as  something  to  be  enoouraged  and  onltiivated. 
He  would  have  obedience,  as  far  <u  ponihkt  comprehend  the  acta  of 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  wilL  He  would  have  men 
strive  to  give  a  false  bias  to  their  minds ;  to  stifle  the  light  within 
them.  He  is  not  content  with  knowing  that  they  noiU  do  so,  and 
avaUing  himself  of  the  weakness ;  he  would  implant  it  in  them  as  a 
principle. 

**  It  would  take  but  a  short  process  to  show  that  it  is  this  filial  no- 
tion of  governing  men  by  their  fisilings  which  has  led,  in  the  main, 
to  all  the  perverse  and  irreligious  portions  of  the  developmentB  of 
Jesuitism ;  to  condescensions  to  every  weakness,  apologies  for  every 
crime,  and  serious  defeneesof  every  unnatural  absurdity."  — JEUJit- 
huffk  Htfriewt  April,  1845. 
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to  GODsidflr,  not  die  rigJu  tfaej  may  have  to  put  the  levotteri 
to  death,  but  the  ea^edimcif  or  inezpediency  of  such  a  pio- 
cedure.* 

In  judicial  eases,  on  the  contrary,  any  appeal  to  the  per> 
■coal  interests  of  the  Judge,  or  even  to  public  expediency, 
would  be  irrelevant.  In  Jraming  laws  indeed,  and  (which 
comes  to  the  sane  thing)  giving  those  decisions  which  are  to 
operate  as  Precedents,  the  public  good  is  the  object  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  the  mere  adMmu$tenmg  of  the  established  laws, 
it  is  inadmissible. 

There  are  many  feelings,  again,  which  it  is 
*'*?'**'  evident  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  opcr- 
ate ;  as  Envy,  thirst  for  Eevenge,  dec.,  the 
excitement  of  which  by  the  orator  is  to  be  reprobated  as  aa 
unfair  artifice ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  in  order  to  allay  them  when  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  hearers,  or  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
an  adversary  in  producing  or  directing  them.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  all  the  weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  powers,  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  the  arts  by  which  the  Sophist  takes  ad- 
vantage of  these  weaknesses,  must  be  familiarly  known  by  a 
per(ect  Orator ;  who,  though  he  may  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  disdain  employing  such  arts,  must  not  want  the  ability 

*  Much  deekmation  may  be  keaid  in  the  present  day  against  **  ex- 
pediency/' as  if  it  wexe  not  the  proper  object  of  a  DeliberatiTe  Aa- 
•emUy,  and  aa  if  it  were  only  pursued  by  the  unprincipled.  And  this 
kind  of  declamation  is  represented  as  a  sign  of  superior  moral  reeti- 
tnda ;  Hiongh  in  tratti  it  is^ies  very  unsound  morality,  in  any  one 
who  ia  not  led  into  it  thxoogh  mere  eoofuaion  of  thought  and  inao- 
ouiaoy  of  laagnage. 

I  haye  aceordingly  thought  it  advisable  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
[OO]  a  passage  relating  to  the  subject,  extracted  from  a  Speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  afterwards  introdueed  into  a  Ch«iV«* 
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to  do  sOf  or  he  would  not  be  pvepased  lo 
Aa  ecquaiirtiaee  with  the  oatam  of 
him  who  would  adminJBter  antidotee* 


^  §2. 

Theie  is,  I  eonceive,  no  point  in  whidi  the 
idea  of  djehonest  artifice  is  in  moat  people's  .  -PinoMMi  ^ 
mindB  so  inttmately  aisocialed  with  that  of  ^J^g^nml  of 
Bhetoric,  as  the  addresB  to  the  Feelings  or  JWinx^. 
Active  Princtplea  of  our  natore.  This  is  usu- 
ally stigmatized  as  **  an  appeal  to  the  Psssions  instead  of  the 
Season ;  '^  as  if  Beason  alone  could  ever  influence  the  Will, 
and  operaleasa  motive;  iduch  it  no  more  can,  than  the  eyes, 
which  show  a  man  his  road,  can  enable  him  to  more  £noai 
place  to  place ;  or  than  a  ship  provided  widi  a  'Oompass,'can 
sail  without  a  wind.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  with  truth,  that 
an  orator  does  often  influence  the  Will  by  improper  appeals 
to  the  Passions ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  often  impoaeaoa 
the  Understanding  of  his  hearon  by  sophistioal  Argwmtmit: 
yet  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  reprobate  the  employment  of 
Argument.  But  it  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for  gmntsd, 
that  whenever  the  feelings  are  excited,  di^  are  of  coune 
aver^excUed,  Now  so  fiir  is  this  from  the  &ct,>-~80  far  b  it 
iVom  being  true,  that  men  are  universally,  or  even  generally, 
in  danger  of  being  misled  in  conduct  by  an  ecesst  of  fading, 
that  the  reverse  is  at  least  as  often  the  case.  Tiie  more  ge» 
erous  feelings,  such  as  Compassion,  Gratitude,  Devotioo,  nay, 
even  rational  and  rigMy'directed  Self-Love,  Hope,  and  Fear, 
are  oftener  defective  than  excessive :  and  that,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  the  paities  themselves,  if  they  are  weil^prinei* 
pled, judioieaB,  refleelive,  and  oaacKd  men.  I>o4hefBaiiBBEinf 
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such  a  man,  when  contemplating,  for  instance,  the  doctrinea 

and  the  piomisea  of  the  Christian  religion,  usually  come  up 

to  the  standard  which  he  himself  thinks  reasonable  ?     And 

not  only  in  the  case  of  Religion,  but  in  many  others  also,  a 

man  will  often  wonder  at,  and  be  rather  ashamed  of,  the  cold* 

ness  and  languor  of  his  own  feelings,  compared  with  what  the 

occasion  calls  for :  and  even  makes  efforts  to  rouse  in  himself 

such  emotions  as  he  is  conscious  his  reason  would  approve. 

In  making  such  an  effort,  a  curious  and  inl- 
and   »&fUi'  «       .    -         ,         1  .         - 
menit    Ao.   not    po^^***  "^^^  ^  forced  on  the  attention  of  eveiy 

tMwfar  the  direct  one  who  reflects  on  the  operations  of  his  own 
ooNirol  ^  the  mind ;  viz.  that  the  Feelings,  Propensities,  and 
Sentiments  of  our  nature,  are  not,  like  the  In- 
telleetual  Faculties,  under  the  direct  control  of  Volition.  The 
distinction  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  voluntary  and 
the  involuntary  actions  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  One 
may,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  Will,  set  himself  to  calculate, 
-^  to  reason,  —  to  recall  historical  facts,  &c.  just  as  he  does, 
to  move  any  of  his  limbs :  on  the  other  hand,  a  Volition  to 
hope  or  fear,  to  love  or  hate,  to  feel  devotion  or  pity,  and 
the  like,  is  as  ineffectual  as  to  will  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  or  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  should  be  altered.  Many 
indeed  are,  I  believe,  (strange  as  it  would  seem,)  not  aware 
of  the  total  inefficacy  of  their  own  efibrts  of  volition  in  such 
cases  :  that  is,  they  mistake  for  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  com- 
passion, dec.  their  voluntary  reflections  on  the  subject,  and 
their  cawoiction  that  the  case  is  one  which  calls  for  gratitude 
or  compassion.  A  very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  how- 
ever, to  what  is  passing  in  the  mind,  will  enable  any  one  to 
perceive  the  difference.  A  blind  man  may  be  fully  convinced 
that  a  soldier's  coat  is  of  a  different  color  from  a  coal :  and 
this  his  conviction  is  not  more  distinct  from  a  perception  of  the 
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eolcnrs,  than  a  hXUf  that  some  one  is  Mry  mmk  to  he  fitiedj 
from  tLfeding  of  pUy  for  hiiiL 

It  is  a  rery  atrange  thing,  oerteinl j,  that  men  ahould  be  so 
often  greatly  self-deceiYed  in  respect  of  their  own  feelings ; 
and  still  more  strange  periiaps  that  this  self-deomt,  consider* 
ing  how  Tory  common  it  is,  should  have  been  seldom  if  ever 
noticed.  Many  a  man  would  be  most  indignant  at  baring  it 
su^ested,  when  he  professes  himself  ^*  yeiy  glad  '*  of  this, 
and  ^  very  sorry"  for  that,  (speaking  with  perfect  sincerity  as 
ftir  as  his  own  belief  goes,)  that  his  feelingi  are  in  truth  the 
reverBc ;  that  the  event  which  he  professes  to  rejoice  at,  and 
which  perhaps  he  would  really,  from  conscientious  motives, 
have  exerted  himself  to  bring  about,  does  in  reality  mortify 
and  annoy  him ;  and  that  he  feels  an  inward  relief  and  satis- 
faction at  that  which  he  professes,  and  heUeoet  Mmtdf^  to  la* 
ment  But  let  any  one  carefully  and  candidly  look  around 
him,  and  look  within  himself,  and  he  will  see  reason  for  as- 
senting to  what  has  been  here  said.  Of  course  this  kind  of 
self-deceit  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  and  the  less  likely  to  be 
detected,  when  it  happens,  as  it  often  will,  that  there  is  a 
mixture  of  truth  with  error.  We  are  often  really  under  the 
influence  of  diferent,  and  even  opposite  emotions  at  once : 
e.^.  we  are  in  some  respects  gratified,  and  in  others,  pained, 
by  the  same  occunence  :  and  it  is  in  such  cases  most  natural 
to  imagine  ourselves  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling 
which  our  reason  approves.  ^ 

How  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  surmount- 

ed  which  arises  from  the  feelings  not  being  z  &. 

•^  **     wiy*   tfr»  to  0$ 

(any  more  than  certain  muscles)  under  the    rtaehed. 
direct  control  of  the  Will  ?    Good  sense  sug- 
gests, in  each  case,  an  analogous  remeoy.    It  is  in  vain  to 
tern  a  Will  to  quicken  or  lower  the  circulation ;  but  we  may, 
19 
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hy  a  Tolunluy  ael»  swallow  a  medieiiie  which  will  have  Aat 
effect :  and  ao  alio,  though  we  cannot,  by  a  dtreel  effort  of 
▼oiition,  ezoite  or  allay  any  Sentiment  or  Emotion,  we  may, 
by  a  Yoluntuy  act,  fill  the  Undentanding  with  such  thoughts 
as  diall  openle  on  the  FeelingB.  Thus,  by  attentively  study- 
ing and  meditating  on  the  history  of  some  extraordinary 
Personage, — by  contemplating  and  dwdiing  on  his  actions 
and  sufierings, — his  virtues  and  his  wisdom, — and  by  call* 
ing  on  the  Imagination  to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  is 
lekted  and  referred  to, —  in  this  manner,  we  may  at  length 
succeed  in  kindling  such  feelmgs,  suppose,  of  reverence,  ad- 
nuiaticm,  gratitBde,  love,  hope,  emulation,  dsc.,  as  we  were 
already  prepared  to  acknowledge  are  suitable  to  the  case. 
So  again,  if  a  man  of  sense  wishes  to  aUay  in  himself  any 
emotion,  that  of  reaentment  for  instance,  though  it  is  not  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Will,  he  deliberately  sets  himself 
to  r^ka  on  the  softening  circumstances ;  such  as  the  provo- 
catioas  the  other  party  may  suppose  himself  to  have  received ; 
perhaps,  his  ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  disordered  state  of 
health:— » he  endeavors  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  offending  party ;— « and  above  all,  if  he  is  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, he  meditates  on  the  parable  of  the  debtor  who,  after 
having  been  himself  forgiven,  claimed  payment  with  rigid 
severity  from  his  fellow-servant ;  and  on  other  similar  lessons 
of  Scripture. 

Now  in  any  such  process  as  this,  (which  is 
^"^  aCr  ^'■"'^'y  analogous  to  that  of  taking  a  medi- 
oric  on  himBelf.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  operate  on  the  involuntary  bodily 
organs,)  a  process  to  which  a  man  of  well- 
regulated  mind  continually  finds  occasion  to  resort,  he  is  pre- 
cisely acting  the  part  of  a  skilful  orator,  to  himself;  and  that 
too,  in  respect  of  the  very  point  to  which  the  most  invidious 
names  are  usually  given,  *^  the  appeal  to  the  feelings.'' 
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Such  being  then  the  itate  of  the  case,  how,  h  omj  be  «ud, 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  idea  of  unfair  artifice  should 
be  8o  commonly  associated  not  only  with  Rhetorio  in  general, 
but  most  especially  with  that  [>artioular  part  of  it  now  under  con* 
sideration  ?  though  no  other  artifice  is  necessarily  employed  by 
the  orator  than  a  man  of  sense  makes  use  of  towards  himself. 

Many  different  circumstances  combine  to 
produce  this  efiect«     In  the  first  place,  the  in-  T^m^  • 

tellectual  powers  being,  as  has  been  said,  under    jur^et. 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Will,  which  the 
Peelings,  Sentiments,  dec.  are  not,  an  address  to  the  Under- 
standing is  consequently,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  direel ; 
to  the  Feelings,  indirect.    The  conclusion  you  wish  to  draw, 
you  may  state  plainly,  as  such ;  and  avow  your  intention  of 
producing  reasons  which  shall  effect  a  conviction  of  that  con- 
clusion :  you  may  even  entreat  the  hearers^  steady  atten- 
tion to  the  point  to  be  proved,  and  to  the  process  of  argument 
by  which  it  is  to  be  established.     But  this,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  is  widely  different  from  the  process  by  wliieh 
wo  operate  on  the  Feelings.     No  passion,  sentiment,  or  emo- 
tion, is  excited  by  thinking  about  it,  and  attending  to  it ;  but 
by  thinking  about,  and  attending  to,  such  objects  as  are  caksu- 
lated  to  awaken  it.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  more  oblkiue  and 
indirect  process  which  takes  place  when  we  are  addresnng 
ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  human  mind,  is  apt  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  trick  and  artifice ;  although  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  just 
such  as  a  wise  man  practises  towards  himself. 
^*In  the  next  place,  though  men  are  often 
deluded  by  sophistical  arguments  addressed  to        Detuaiomi  of 
the  Understanding,  they  do  not,  in  this  case,     .     i^  j^^^^. 
so  readily  detect  the  deceit  that  has  been  prao-    fgct, 
tised  on  them,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  their 
being  misled  by  the  excitement  of  Passions.    A  fow  days,  or 
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e?en  h6un,  will  often  allow  them  to  cool,  sufficiently,  to  view 
in  very  different  colors,  some  question  on  which  they  have 
perhaps  decided  in  a  moment  of  excitement;  whereas  any 
sophistical  reasoning  by  which  they  had  been  misled,  they  are 
periiaps  as  unable  to  detect  as  ever.  The  state  of  the  Feel- 
ings, in  short,  varies  from  day  to  day ;  the  Understanding 
remains  nearly  the  same :  and  hence  the  idea  of  deceit  is 
more  particularly  associated  with  that  kind  of  deceit  which  is 
the  less  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  the  sooner  detected. 

To  these  considerations  it  may  be  added, 
3im  diHruH    that  men  have  in  general  more  confidence  in 

r^*  ^  {^  the  soundness  of  their  Understanding,  than  in 
tnpt  than  their  ° 

nmdenttmdmff.  ^^^^  self-command  and  due  regulation  of 
Feelings;  they  are  more  unwilling,  conse- 
quently, to  believe  that  an  orator  has  misled,  or  can  mislead 
them,  by  sophistical  arguments, — that  is  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  inUUeeUud  weakness,  —  than  by  operating  on  their 
Feelings ;  and  hence,  the  delusions  which  an  artful  orator  pro- 
duces, are  often  attributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  really 
the  case,  to  the  influence  he  has  exerted  on  the  Passions. 

But  if  every  thing  were  to  be  regarded  with  aversion  ix 
with  suspicion  that  is  capable  of  being  employed  dishonestly, 
or  for  a  bad  purpose,  the  use  of  language  might  be  con- 
demned altogether.    It  does  indeed  often  happen,  that  men^s 
feelings  are  extravagantly  excited  on  some  inadequate  occa- 
sion :  this  only  proves  how  important  it  is  that  either  they,  or 
the  person  who  undertakes  to  advise  them,  should  understand 
how  to  bring  down  these  feelings  to  the  proper 
Tl^fBeiingBM    pitch.    And  it  happens  full  as  often  (which  is 
of  oM  to  BxoeetL    ^^^*  "*°®^  persons  are  apt  to  overlook)  that 
the  proper  point,    their  feelings  fall  far  short  of  what,  even  in 
their  own  judgment,  the  occasion  would  call 
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for :  and  in  this  case  an  excitement  of  aucfa  feelingi,  tboogh 
not  effi)cted  directly  by  a  prooeas  of  reasoning,  k  yery  far 
from  being  any  thing  oppo9ed  to  reason,  or  tending  to  mislead 
the  judgment.  Stimulants  are  not  to  be  condemned  as  neces- 
sarily bringing  the  body  into  an  unnatural  state,  because  they 
raise  the  circulation :  in  a  fever  this  would  be  hurtful ;  but 
there  may  be  a  torpid,  lethargic  disease,  in  which  an  excite- 
ment of  the  circulation  is  precisely  what  is  wanted  to  bring  it 
into  a  healthy  condition. 

When  however  it  is  said  that  a  good  and 
wise  man  often  has  to  act  the  part  of  an  ora^  Dmg^  ^it- 
tor  towards  himself,  in  respect  of  that  very  ^,  **"'^.  ^ 
point— -the  excitement  of  the  Feelings —  nmiy, 
which  in  many  minds  is  the  most  associated 
with  the  idea  of  dishonest  artifice,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  man  is  in  danger —  the  more,  in  proportion  to  his  abili- 
ties •—>  of  exercising  on  himself,  when  under  the  influence  of 
some  passion,  a  roost  pernicious  oratorical  power,  by  pleading 
the  cause  as  it  were,  before  himself,  of  that  passion.  Sup- 
pose it  anger,  e.  g.  that  he  is  feeling :  he  is  naturally  disposed 
to  dwell  on  and  amplify  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the 
supposed  provocation,  so  as  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  him- 
self;  a  representation  such  as  may  —  or  might,  if  needed  — 
serve  to  vindicate  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  bystander,  and  to  give 
him  the  advantage  in  a  controversy.  This  of  course  tends  to 
heighten  his  resentment,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  he  ^*  doth  well  to 
be  angry ; ''  or  perhaps  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  angry, 
but  is  a  model  of  patience  under  intolerable  wrongs.  And 
the  man  of  superior  ingenuity  and  eloquence  will  do  this 
more  skilfully  than  an  ordinary  man,  and  will  thence  be  likely 
to  be  the  more  e£foctually  self-deceived :  for  though  he  may 
be  superior  to  the  other  in  judgment,  as  well  as  in  ingenuity. 
19» 
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it  18  to  be  remembeied  that  while  has  judgment  b  likely  to  be, 
in  his  own  cause,  biased,  and  partially  blinded,  his  ingenuUif 
is  ealled  forth  to  the  utmost 

And  the  like  takes  place,  if  it  be  selfish  cupidity,  unjust 
partiality  in  favor  of  a  relative  or  friend,  party-spirit,  or  any 
other  passion,  that  may  be  operating.  For,  universally,  men 
are  but  too  apt  to  take  more  pains  in  justifying  their  propensi- 
ties, than  it  would  cost,  to  control  them.  And  a  man  of  su« 
perior  powers  will  often  be  in  this  way  entrapped  by  his  own 
ingenuity,  like  a  spider  entangled  in  the  web  she  has  heraelf 
spun.  Most  persons  are  fearful,  even  to  excess,  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  eloquence  of  another :  *  but  an  ingenious  ressoner 
ought  to  be  especially  fearful  of  his  own.  There  is  no  one 
whom  he  is  likely  so  much,  and  so  hurtfully,  to  mislead  as 
himself,  if  he  be  not  sedulously  on  his  guard  against  this 
self-deceit 

The  Active  Principles  of  our  nature  may 
Diviiumofac  ^  classed  in  varibus  ways.  The  arrange 
ment  adopted  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  t  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  correct  and  convenient:  the  heads  he 
enumerates  are  Appetites^  (which  have  their  origin  in  the 
body,)  Desires^  and  Affections ;  these  last  being  such  as  im* 
ply  some  kind  of  disposition  relative  to  another  Person;  to 


•  I  have  known  a  man  accordingly  shun  the  acquaintance  of  another 
of  whom  he  knew  no  hann,  solely  from  his  dread  of  him  as  a  man 
who,  he  imagined,  **  oould  prove  any  thing."  Men  of  a  low  tone  of 
morality,  judging  from  'themselves,  take  lor  granted  that  whoever 
««has  a  gianf  a  ftrength"  will  not  scrapie  to  •<  use  it  like  a  giant" 

t  OutUaet  of  Moral  Philoeophy. 
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which  must  be  added,  Self'lave^  or  the  desire  of  HappinesB, 
as  such;  and  the  Moral'Faeulty^  called  by  some  writers 
Conscience,  by  others  Conscientiousness,  by  others  the  Moral 
sense,  and  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  the  sense  of  Propriety. 

Under  the  head  of  Affections  may  be  included  the  senti* 
ments  of  Esteem,  Begard,  Admiration,  dsc.,  which  it  is  so 
important  that  the  audience  should  feel  towards  the  Speaker. 
Aristotle  has  considered  this  as  a  distinct  head ;  separating 
the  consideration  of  the  Speaker's  Character  {^HBog  tou  U* 
/ovTo;)  from  that  of  the  disposition  of  the  hearers;  under 
which,  however,  it  might,  according  to  his  own  views,  have 
been  included  ;  it  being  plain  from  his  manner  of  treating  of 
the  Speaker's  Character,  that  he  means,  not  his  real  charac- 
ter, (according  to  the  fanciful  notion  of  Quinctilian,)  but  the 
impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  by  the 
Speaker,  respecting  himself. 

He  remarks,  justly,  that  the  Character  to  be 
established  is  that  of,  first.  Good  Principle,       caafwrfw-toAa 
secondly.  Good  Sense,  and  thirdly.  Goodwill    gp^aker. 
and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  audience 
addressed,*  and  that  if  the  Orator  can  completely  succeed  in 
this,  he  will  persuade  more  powerfully  than  by  the  strongest 
Arguments.    He  might  have  added,  (as  indeed  he  does  slightly 
hint  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Treatise,)  that,  where  there  is  an 
Opponent,  a  like  result  is  produced  by  exciting  the  contrary 
feelings  respecting  him  ;  vix.  holding  him  up  to  contempt,  or 
representing  him  as  an  object  of  reprobation  or  suspicion. 

To  treat  fully  of  all  the  different  emotions  and  springs  of 
action  which  an  Orator  may  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to 
call  into  play,  or  to  contend  against,  would  be  to  enter  on  an 

*  *A^Til^  ^or^if,  ECroia^  Book  II.  Ch.  1. 
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almost  bonndless  field  of  Metaphysical  inquiry,  which  does 
not  properly  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  subject  now  before 
us :  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  brief  dedmiioa  of  each  passion, 
&;c.  and  a  few  general  remarks  on  it,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
trite  and  uninteresting.  A  few  miscellaneous  Rules  therefore 
may  suffice,  relative  to  the  conduct,  generally,  of  those  parts 
of  any  Composition  which  are  designed  to  influence  the  Will. 


Chip.  IL —  Of  the  conduct  of  any  addresa  to  tke  FeeUmg9^ 
generally. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be 
Urn  impatient    observed   in  every  address  to  any  Passion, 
^L^^T\h^    Sentiment,  Feeling,  &c.   is,  (as    has   been 
feeUnfft.  already  hmted,)  that  it  should  not  be  intro- 

duced  as  such,  and  plainly  avowed  ;  otherwise 
the  effect  will  be,  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  lost. 
This  circumstance  forms  a  remarkable  distinction  between 
the  head  now  under  consideration,  and  that  of  Argumentation. 
When  engaged  in  Reasoning,  properly  so  called,  our  purpose 
not  only  need  not  be  concealed,  but  may,  (as  I  have  said,) 
without  prejudice  to  the  effect,  be  distinctly  declared  :  on  the 
other  hand,  even  when  the  Feelings  we  wish  to  excite  are 
such  as  ought  to  operate,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  endeavors  thus  to  influence  the  hearer,  still 
our  purpose  and  drif^  should  be,  if  not  absolutely  concealed, 
yet  not  openly  declared,  and  made  prominent.     Whether  the 
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motiyes  which  the  orator  is  endeavoring  to  call  into  actioa  be 
snitable  or  unsaitable  to  the  occaiion, — such  as  it  is  right,  or 
wrong,  for  the  hearer  to  act  upon, — the  same  rule  will  hold 
good.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  plain,  that  the  speaker  who  is 
seeking  to  bias  unfairly  the  minds  of  the  audience,  will  be 
the  more  likely  to  succeed  by  going  to  work  clandestinely,  in 
order  that  his  hearers  may  not  be  on  their  guard,  and  prepare 
and  fortify  their  minds  against  the  impression  he  wishes  to 
produce.  In  the  other  case,— where  the  motives  dwelt  on 
are  such  as  ought  to  be  present,  and  strongly  to  operate, — 
men  are  not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  the  idea  that  they  need 
to  have  these  motives  urged  upon  them,  and  that  they  are  not 
already  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  such  sentiments  as 
the  occasion  calls  for.  A  man  may  indeed  be  convinced  that 
he  is  in  such  a  predicament ;  and  may  ultimately  feel  obliged 
to  the  Orator  for  exciting  or  strengthening  such  sentiments ; 
but  while  he  confesses  this,  he  cannot  but  feel  a  degree  of 
mortification  in  making  the  confession,  and  a  kind  of  jealousy 
of  the  apparent  assumption  of  superiority,  in  a  speaker,  who 
seems  to  say,  **  Now  I  will  exhort  you  to  feel  as  you  ought  on 
this  occasion ;  ^*  *'  I  will  endeavor  to  inspire  you  with  such 
noble,  and  generous,  and  amiable  sentiments  as  you  ought  to 
entertain ;  '^  which  is,  in  effect,  the  tone  of  him  who  avows 
the  purpose  of  Exhortation.  The  mind  is  sure  to  revolt  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  thus  moulded  and  fashioned  in  respect 
to  its  feelings,  at  the  pleasure  of  another ;  and  is  apt,  per- 
versely, to  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  implied  superiority  in 
avowing  the  intention  of  convincing  the  understanding.  Men 
know,  and  (what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  feel,  that  he  who 
presents  to  their  minds  a  new  and  cogent  train  of  Argument, 
does  not  necessarily  possess  or  assume  any  offensive  supe- 
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riority;  but  may,  by  merely  having  devoted  a  parikmlar 
attention  to  the  point  in  question,  succeed  in  setting  before 
them  Arguments  and  Explanations  which  have  not  occurred 
to  themselves.  And  even  if  the  arguments  adduced,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn,  should  be  opposite  to  those  with  which 
they  had  formerly  been  satisfied,  still  there  is  nothing  in  this 
so  humiliating,  as  in  that  which  seems  to  amount  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  moral  deficiency. 

It  is  true  that  Sermons  not  unfrequently 
^^^    prove  popular,  which  consist  avowedly  and 


exhortation.  almost  exclusively  of  Exhortation,  strictly  so 

called,  —  in  which  the  design  of  influencing 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  is  not  only  apparent,  but  promi- 
nent throughout :  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  those  who  are 
the  most  pleased  with  such  discourses,  are  more  apt  to  apply 
these  Exhortations  to  their  neighbors  than  to  themselves ;  and 
that  each  bestows  his  commendation  rather  from  the  con- 
sideration  that  such  admonitions  are  much  needed,  and  must 
be  generally  useful,  than  from  finding  them  thus  useful  to 
himself. 

When  indeed  ^the  speaker  has  made  some  progress  in  ex- 
citing the  feelings  required,  and  has  in  great  measure  gained 
possession  of  his  audience,  a  direct  and  distinct  Exhortation 
to  adopt  the  conduct  recommended  will  often  prove  very 
effectual ;  but  never  can  it  be  needful  or  advisable  to  tell 
them  (as  some  do)  that  you  are  going  to  exhort  them. 

It  will,  indeed,  sometimes  happen  that  the  excitement  of  a 
certain  feeling  will  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  a  process 
of  Reasoning  ;  e.  g.  it  may  be  requisite  to  prove,  where  there 
is  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  the  person  so  recommended  to 
the  Pity,  Gratitude,  &c.  of  the  hearers,  is  really  an  object 
deserving  of  these  sentiments :  but  even  then,  it  will  almoel 
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alwajTB  be  the  case,  that  the  chief  point  to  be  accompliihed 
tthail  be  to  laiae  those  feelings  to  the  requisite  height,  after  the 
understanding  is  convinced  that  the  occasion  calls  for  them. 
And  this  b  to  be  effected  not  by  Argument,  properly  so  called, 
but  by  presenting  the  circumstances  in  such  a  point  of  view, 
and  so  fixing  and  detaining  the  attention  upon  them,  that 
corresponding  sentiments  and  emotions  shall  gradually,  and 
as  it  were  spontaneously,  arise. 

Sermons  would  probably  have  more  effect, 
if,  instead  of  being,  as  they  frequently  are,  ^^*°*^ 
directly  hortatory^  they  were  more  in  a  <2i« 
dactic  form  ;  occupied  chiefly  in  explaining  some  transaction 
related,  or  doctrine  laid  down,  in  Scripture.  The  generality 
of  hearers  are  too  much  familiarized  to  direct  exhortation  to 
feel  it  adequately :  if  they  are  led  to  the  same  point  obliquely, 
as  it  were,  and  induced  to  dwell  with  interest  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  some  point,  closely,  though  incidentally,  con- 
nected  with  the  most  awful  and  important  truths,  a  very  slight 
application  to  themselves  might  make  a  greater  impression 
than  the  most  vehement  appeal  in  the  outset.  Often  indeed 
they  would  themselves  make  this  application  unconsciously ; 
and  if  on  any  this  procedure  made  no  impression,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  thing  else  would.  To  use  a 
homely  illustration,  a  moderate  charge  of  powder  will  have 
more  eflect  in  splitting  a  rock,  if  we  begin  by  deq^  h&ring^ 
and  introducing  the  charge  into  the  very  heart  of  it,  than  ten 
times  the  quantity,  exploded  on  the  surface. 

Hence  arises  another  Rule  closely  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  though  it  also  so    ^^^^T^l,^ 
far  relates  to  style,  that  it  might  with  suf- 
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ficient  propriety  have  been  pliaced  under  that  head  :  vi%.  that 
in  order  effectually  to  excite  feelings  of  any  kind,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  some  copiousness  of  detail,  and  to  dweU 
somewhat  at  large  on  the  several  circumstances  of  the  case 
in  hand  ;  in  which  respect  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
strict  Argumentadon,  with  a  view  to  the  Conviction  of  the 
Understanding  alone,  and  the  attempt  to  influence  the  Will, 
by  the  excitement  of  any  Emotion.*  With  respect  to  Argu- 
ment itself  indeed,  difierent  occasions  will  call  for  different 
degrees  of  copiousness,  repetition,  and  expansion ;  —  the 
chain  of  reasoning  employed  may,  in  itself,  consist  of  more 
or  fewer  links ; — abstruse  and  complex  arguments  must  be 
unfolded  at  greater  length  than  such  as  are  more  simple ;  — 
and  the  more  uncultivated  the  audience,  the  more  full  must 
be  the  explanation  and  illustration,  and  the  more  frequent  the 
repetition,  of  the  arguments  presented  to  them  ;  but  still  the 
same  general  principle  prevails  in  all  these  cases  ;  vix.  to  aim 
merely  at  letting  the  arguments  be  fully  understood  and  ad^ 
mitted.  This  will  indeed  occupy  a  shorter  or  longer  space, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the 
hearers;  but  all  expansion  and  repetition  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  Conviction,  is  in  every  instance 
tedious  and  disgusting.     In  a  Description,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  *<  Non  enim,  sicut  arguinentum,  Bimulatque  positum  est,  arripitor, 
•Iterumque  et  tertium  poscitur ;  ita  miMrioordiam  aut  invidiam,  aut 
iracimdiain,  nmaUtque  intolsria,  poaaifl  eommovere :  argnmentam  enim 
ratio  ipsa  oonfirmat,  quaB,  simulatque  emissa  est,  adbsrescit ;  illud  aa- 
tem  genus  orationis  non  cognitionem  judicis,  sed  magis  perturbationem 
reqxurit,  quam  consequi,  nisi  mnlta  et  varia  et  copiosa  oratione,  et 
timili  oontentione  actionis,  nemo  potest  Quare  qui  ant  breviter  aut 
rammisse  diount,  dooere  Judieem  possnnt,  eommovere  non  possoat ; 
in  quosnat  omnia."  —  Cic,  ds  Orat,  Lib.  IL,  C.  68. 
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of  any  thing  diat  is  likely  to  act  on  the  Feelings,  this  efieet 
will  by  no  means  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  understanding 
is  sufficiently  informed ;  detail  and  expansion  are  here  not 
only  admissible,  but  indispensable,  in  order  that  the  mind  may 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  form  vivid  and  distinct  ideas. 
For  as  Quinctilian  well  observes,  he  who  tells  us  that  a  city 
was  sacked,  although  that  one  word  implies  all  that  occurred, 
will  produce  little,  if  any,  impression  on  the  feelings,*  in 
comparison  of  one  who  sets  before  us  a  lively  description  of 
the  various  lamentable  circumstances.  To  tell  the  toAofe,  he 
adds,  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to  tell  every  thing* 

Accordingly  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  every  one 
understands  what  is  meant  by  ^^  a  wound,''  there  are  some 
who  cannot  hear  a  minute  description  of  one  vnthout  fainting. 

The  death  of  Patroclus  is  minut'^ly  reUited  by  Homer,  for 
the  interest  of  the  reader ;  though  to  Achilles,  whose  feelings 
would  be  sufficiently  excited  by  the  bare  fact,  it  is  told  in  two 
words ;  nettat  ndr^xlog, 

Tliere  is  an  instance  related  in  a  Number  of  tiie  Adven- 
turer, of  a  whole  audience  being  moved  to  tears  by  a  minute 
detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  a 
youthful  pair  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ;  though  they  had 
previously  listened  without  emotion  to  a  general  statement  of 
the  dreadful  carnage  in  that  engagement 

It  is  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  Feelings  only  that 
some  copiousness  of  detail  will  occasionally  be  needful :  it 
will  often  happen  that  die  Judgment  cannot  be  correctly 
formed,  without  dwelling  on  ciicurostances.    It  has  seldom 

*  Dr.  CampbeU  has  treated  very  ably  of  some  ciroiaaistancee  which 
tend  to  heightea  any  impreaaion.    The  reader  ia  reierred  to  the  Ap- 
pendix [H]  for  aome  extracts. 
20 
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if  ever  been  noticed,  how  important  among 

Imagination    ^^   intellectual  qaaliacations   for  the  study 
needed    in    ih^  ^  / 

tudyofBittm,    ^^  history,  is  a  vivid  Imagination :  a  facul^ 

which  consequently  a  skilful  narrator  musl 
nimself  possess,  and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  ex- 
citement in  others.  Some  may  perhaps  be  startled  at  this 
remark,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Imaginatioii 
as  having  no  other  office  than  to  feign  and  falsify.  Every 
faculty  is  liable  to  abuse  and  misdirection ;  and  Imagination 
among  the  rest :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  neces- 
sarily  tends  to  pervert  the  truth  of  History,  and  to  mislead 
the  Judgment  On  the  Contrary,  our  view  of  any  transaction, 
especially  one  that  is  remote  in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily 
be  imperfect,  generally,  incorrect,  unless  it  embrace  some^ 
thing  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  occurrences ;  —  un- 
less we  have  before  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  events  took  place,  the  habits  of  thought  and  of 
feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  transaction  ;  —  unless  in  short  we  can  in  a  consider- 
able degree  transport  ourselves  out  of  our  own  age,  and 
country,  and  persons,  and  imagine  ourselves  the  agents  or 
spectators.  It  is  from  a  consideration  of  all  these  circum* 
stances  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to 
the  facts  which  History  records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from 
it*  What  we  imagine,  may  indeed  be  merely  imaginary^ 
i,  e.  unreal ;  but  it  may,  again,  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist  To  say  that  Imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound 
judgment  and  sufficient  knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to 
us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only  to  say  that  man  is 
fallible.    But  such  false  impressions  are  even  much  thejmorm 

*  See  Appendix  [L] 
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likely  to  take  posBessioa  of  one  whose  Imagination  is  feeble 
or  nncaltiTated.  He  will  be  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  per- 
sons, times,  countries,  6ec.  which  he  reads  of,  as  much  less 
different  from  what  he  sees  around  him,  than  is  really  the 
case.  And  hence  he  will  be  the  most  liable  to  the  mistake 
noticed  above,  [Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  2,]  of  viewing  an  unnatu- 
rel  representation  as'^atural,  and  vice  versd. 

It  is  not  always  advisable  to  enter  into  a 
direct  detail  of  cinsumstances ;  which  would  ^^'^ 
often  have  the  effect  of  wearying  the  hearer 
beforehand,  with  the  expectation  of  a  long  description  of 
something  in  which  he  probably  does  not,  as  yet,  feel  much 
interest ;  and  would  also  be  likely  to  prepare  him  too  much, 
and  forewarn  him,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  proposed, — the 
design  laid  against  his  feelings.  It  is  observed  by  Opticians 
and  Astronomers  that  a  nie-view  of  a  faint  star,  or,  especially, 
of  a  comet,  presents  it  in  much  greater  brilliancy  than  a 
direct-view.  To  see  a  comet  in  its  full  splendor,  you  should 
look  not  straight  at  it,  but  at  some  star  a  little  beside  it 
Something  analogous  to  this  of\en  takes  place  in  mental  per- 
ceptions. It  will  often,  therefore,  have  a  better  effect  to  de- 
scribe obliquely,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  by  introducing  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  main  object  or  event,  and  affected 
by  it,  but  not  absolutely  forming  a  part  of  it  And  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  may  not  nnfrequently  be  so  selected  as 
to  produce  a  more  striking  impression  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
itself  great  and  remarkable,  than  could  be  produced  by  a 
minute  and  direct  description  ;  because  in  this  way  the  gen- 
eral and  collective  resuh  of  a  tohole,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  it  on  other  objects,  may  be  vividly  impressed  on  the  hear- 
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el's  mind ;  the  cilcumstantial  detail  of  coUaieral  matters  not 
drawing  off  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  principal 
matter  as  one  and  complete.  Thus,  the  woman's  application 
to  the  Sang  of  Samaria,  to  compel  her  neighbor  to  fulfil  the 
agreement  of  sharing  with  her  the  infant's  flesh,  gives  a  more 
frightful  impression  of  the  horrors  of  the  famine  than  any 
more  direct  description  could  have  done ;  since  it  presents  to 
us  the  picture  of  that  hardening  of  the  heart  to  every  kind 
of  horror,  and  that  destruction  of  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
sentiment,  which  is  the  result  of  long*continued  and  extreme 
misery.  Nor  could  any  detail  of  the  particular  vexations  to 
be  suffered  by  the  exiled  Jews  for  their  disobedience,  convey 
so  lively  an  idea  of  them  as  that  description  of  their  result 
contained  in  the  denunciation  of  Moses :  ^*  In  the  evening 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  QxA  it  were  morning  I  and  in  the 
morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  Grod  it  were  evening  I '' 

In  the  poem  of  Bokeby,  a  striking  exemplification  occurs 
of  what  has  been  said  :  Bertram,  in  describing  the  prowess 
he  had  displayed  as  a  Buccaneer,  does  not  particularize  any 
of  his  exploits,  but  alludes  to  the  terrible  impression  they  had 
left:  — 

Panama'B  maidB  shaU  kmg  look  pale, 

When  Biflingham  inapirea  the  tale ; 

Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  toma 

The  frovoard  child  -with  Bertram's  name. 

The  first  of  Dramatists,  who  might  have  been  perhi^M  the 
first  of  Orators,  has  offered  some  excellent  exemplifications 
of  this  rule ;  especially  in  the  speech  of  Antony  over  Ccesar's 
body. 

§4. 

Comparimm  Comparison  is  one  powerful  means  of  ex- 

citing or  heightening  any  emotion:  vi%,  by 
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pTesentmg  a  parallel  between  the  case  in  hand  and  some  other 
thai  is  calculated  to  call  forth  such  emotions ;  taking  care  of 
course  to  represent  the  present  case  as  stronger  than  the  one 
h  is  compared  with,  and  such  as  ought  to  aflect  us  more 
powerfully. 

When  seyeral  successive  steps  of  this  kind 
are  employed  to  raise  the  feelings  gradually 
to  the  highest  pitch,  (which  is  the  principal  employment  of 
what  Rhetoricians  call  the  Climax,*)  a  far  stronger  effect  is 
produced  than  by  the  mere  presentation  of  the  most  striking 
object  at  once.  It  is  observed  by  all  tmvellers  who  have  vis- 
ited the  Alps,  or  other  stupendous  mountains,  that  they  form 
a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  vastness  of  the  greater  ones, 
till  they  ascend  some  of  the  less  elevated,  (which  yet  are  huge 
mountains,)  and  thence  view  the  others  still  towering  above 
them.  And  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  eye,  cannot  so  well 
take  in  and  do  justice  to  any  vast  object  at  a  single  glance, 
as  by  several  successive  approaches  and  repeated  compari* 
sons.  Thus  in  the  well-known  Climax  of  Cicero  in  the  Ora- 
tion against  Verres,  shocked  as  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  crucifixion  of  one  of  their  citizens, 
the  successive  steps  by  which  he  brings  them  to  the  contem- 
plation  of  such  an  event,  were  calculated  to  work  up  their 
feelings  to  a  much  higher  pitch  :  *^  It  is  an  outrage  to  bind  a 
Roman  citizen ;  to  scourge  him  is  an  atrocious  crime ;  to 
put  him  to  death  is  almost  parricide ;  but  to  crucify  him  — 
what  shall  I  call  it  ?  *• 

It  is  observed,  accordingly,  by  Aristotle,  in  speaking  of 

*  An  analogoQs  Axrangement  of  ArgwrnnU^  in  order  to  let  forth 
the  fall  force  of  the  one  we  mean  to  dwell  upon,  would  also  receive 
the  same  appellation ;  and  in  fact  is  very  often  combined  and  blended 
with  that  which  U  here  spoken  o£ 
80» 
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PaQeg3rric,  that  the  person  whom  we  would  hold  up  to  admirap 
tioui  should  always  he  compared,  and  advantageously  com« 
pared,  if  possible,  with  those  that  are  already  illustrious,  but 
if  not,  at  least  with  same  person  whom  he  excels :  to  exeeHj 
being  in  itself,  he  says,  a  ground  of  admiration.  The  same 
rule  will  apply,  as  has  been  said,  to  all  other  feelings  as  well 
as  to  Admiration :  Anger,  or  Pity,  for  instance,  are  more  ef- 
fectually excited  if  we  produce  cases  such  as  would  call  forth 
those  passions,  and  which,  though  similar  to  those  before  us, 
are  not  so  strong ;  and  so  with  respect  to  the  rest. 

When  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  object  which  we  com- 
pare with  another,  introduced  for  the  purpose,  should  be  one 
which  ought  to  excite  the  feeling  in  question  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  that  other,  it  is  not  meant  that  this  must  actually  be, 
already^  the  impression  of  the  hearers :  the  reverse  will  more 
commonly  be  the  case ;  that  the  instances  adduced  will  be 
such  as  actually  affect  their  feelings  more  strongly  than  that 
to  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  turn  them,  till  the  flame 
spreads,  as  it  were,  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This  will 
especially  hold  good  in  every  case  where  self  is  concerned ; 
e.  g.  men  feel  naturally  more  indignant  at  a  slight  affront 
offered  to  themselves,  or  those  closely  connected  with  them, 
than  at  the  most  grievous  wrong  done  to  a  stranger :  if  there- 
fore you  would  excite  their  utmost  indignation  in  such  a  case, 
it  must  be  by  comparing  it  with  a  parallel  case  that  concerns 
themselves ;  •.  e.  by  leading  them  to  consider  how  they  would 
feel  were  such  and  such  an  injury  done  to  themselves.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  would  lead  them  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  faults,  it  must  be  by  leading  them  to  contemplate 
like  faults  in  others ;  of  which  the  celebrated  parable  of  Na- 
than, addressed  to  David,  affords  an  admirable  instance. 

It  often  answers  very  well  to  introduce  in  this  manner  an 
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ifigtance  not  only  avowedly  JUHUaut^  but  even  manifestly 
tMpom620,  piOTided  it  be  but  eoneetvoftZe.  A  case  may  thus 
be  exhibited  more  striking  and  apposite  than  any  real  or  pos- 
sible one  that  could  be  found.  I  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix some  examples  of  this  kind.* 


^5. 

Another  Bule,  (which  also  is  connected  m 
some  degree  with  Style,)  relates  to  the  tone 
of  feeling  to  be  manifested  by  the  writer  or  j^^' 
speaker  himself,  in  order  to  excite  the  most 
effectually  the  desired  emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  heareis. 
And  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  two  opposite  methods :  the 
one,  which  is  the  more  obvious,  is  to  exprtu  openly  the  feel- 
ing in  question ;  the  other,  to  seem  laboring  to  tnpprtn  it 
In  the  former  method,  the  most  forcible  remarks  are  intro* 
duced  — -  the  most  direct  as  well  as  impassioned  kind  of  de- 
scription is  employed,  —  and  something  of  exaggeration  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  carry  the  hearers  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  Omtor  seems  to  be  himself  hur- 
ried, and  to  infect  them  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  emotions 
and  sentiments  which  he  thus  manifests :  the  other  method, 
which  is  often  no  less  successful,  is  to  abstain  from  all  remarks, 
or  from  all  such  as  come  up  to  the  expression  of  feeling  which 
the  occasion  seems  to  authorize  —  to  use  a  gentler  oKMle  of 
expression  than  the  case  might  fairly  warrant,^ to  deliver 
**  an  unvarnished  tale,^*  leaving  the  hearers  to  make  their  own 
comments,-— and  to  appear  to  stifle  and  studiously  to  keep 
within  bounds  such  emotions  as  may  seem  natural  This  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  reaction  in  the  hearers*  minds ;  and  being 

•  See  Appeodix  [K]. 
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fltmck  widi  the  inadequacy  of  the  expTeanoiis,  and  Ae  stored 
calmneflB  of  the  speaker's  maimer  of  stating  things,  compared 
with  what  be  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  leel,  they  wili 
often  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  become  the  mors 
strongly  affected  by  that  which  is  set  before  them  in  so  sim* 
pie  and  modest  a  form.  And  though  this  method  is  in  reality 
more  artificial  than  the  other,  the  artifice  is  the  more  likely 
(perhaps  for  that  very  reason)  to  escape  detection ;  men  be- 
ing less  on  their  guard  against  a  speaker  who  does  not  seem 
so  much  laboring  to  work  up  their  feelings,  as  to  repress  or 
moderate  his  own ;  provided  that  this  calmness  and  coolness 
of  manner  be  not  carried  to  such  an  e3ctreme  as  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  af^tation ;  which  caution  is  also  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  other  mode  of  procedure  no  less ;  an  excessive  hy- 
perbolical exaggeration  being  likely  to  defeat  its  owa.  object 
Aristotle  mentions,  (Rhet  Book  IX.)  though  very  briefly,  these 
two  modes  of  rousing  the  feelings,  the  latter  under  the  name 
of  Eiraneia^  which  in  his  time  was  commonly  employed  to 
signify,  not  according  to  the  modem  use  of  ^  Irony,'*  saying 
*'the  contrary  to  what  is  meant,*'  but,  what  later  writers 
usually  express  by  Litotes^  i.  e.  sajring  less  than  is  meant. 

The  two  methods  may  oAen  be  both  used 
^^^9mimatMm    ^u   ^    same  occasion,  beginning  with  the 
^^  calm,  and  proceeding  to  the  impassioned,  af- 

terwards, when  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  are 
already  wrought  up  to  a  certain  pitch.*  UniverBally,  indeed, 
it  is  a  fault  carefully  to  be  avoided,  to  express  feelings  more  ve- 
hemently than  that  the  audience  can  go  along  with  the  speak* 
er ;  who  would,  in  that  case,  as  Cicero  observes,  seem  like  one 

•  Ora¥  txv^  ''^S  SatnooTof,  nal  noltiati  Jrdovai^ai.^Arittotlei 
JU«(.BoQkin.Chap.7. 
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mving  among  the  aane,  or  intozieated  in  the  midit  of  the 
sober.  And  accordingly,  except  where  from  eztianeoua 
causes  the  audience  are  already  in  an  excited  state,  we 
must  carry  them  forward  gradually,  and  allow  time  for  the 
fire  to  kindle.  The  blast  which  would  heighten  a  strong  flame, 
would,  if  applied  too  soon,  extinguish  the  first  faint  spark* 
The  speech  of  Anthony  over  Ceesar's  corpse,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  afibrds  an  admirable  example  of 
that  combination  of  the  two  methods  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of. 

Generally,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  ontors 
do  not  excel  equally  in  both  modes  of  exciting  the  feelings ; 
and  it  should  be  recommended  to  each  to  employ  principally 
that  in  which  he  succeeds  best ;  since  either,  if  judiciously 
managed,  will  generally  prove  efiectual  for  its  obfect  The 
well-known  tale  of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  which  is  an  instance  of 
the  extemioHng  method,  (as  it  may  be  called,)  could  not,  pe^ 
haps,  have  been  rendered  more  affecting,  if  equally  so,  by  the 
most  impassioned  vehemence  and  rhetorical  heightening. 

In  no  point,  perhaps,  more  than  in  that  now 
under  consideration,  is  the  importance  of  a    arranff§mmU. 
judicious  arrangemmi  to  be  perceived.    The 
natural  and  suitable  order  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse  (natural 
it  may  be  called,  because  corresponding  with  that  in  which 
the  ideas  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind)  is,  that  the  state- 
meats  and  arguments  should  first  be  clearly  and  calmly  laid 
down  and  developed,  which  are  the  ground  and  justification 
of  such  sentiments  and  emotions  as  the  case  calls  for;  and 
that,  then,  the  impassioned  appeal  (supposing  the  circumstances 
such  as  admit  of  or  demand  this)  should  be  made,  to  hearers 
well-prepared  by  their  previous  deliberate  convicti(Mi»  for  re- 
signing themselves  to  such  feelingi  as  fairly  arise  out  of  that 
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oomrietkm.  The  former  of  diese  two  parts  may  be  oompared 
to  the  back  of  a  sabre ;  the  latter  to  its  edge.  The  former 
should  be  firm  and  weighty ;  the  latter  keen.  The  writer  who 
is  deficient  in  strength  of  Argument,  seems  to  want  weight 
and  stoutness  of  metal ;  his  strokes  make  but  a  superficial 
impression,  or  the  weapon  is  shivered  to  fragments  in  hb  hand. 
He  again,  whose  Logic  is  convincing,  but  whose  deficiency  is 
in  the  keenness  of  his  application  to  the  heart  and  to  the  will 
of  the  hearer,  seems  to  be  wielding  a  blunt  though  ponderous 
weapon  ;  we  wcmder  to  find  that  such  weighty  blows  have  not 
cut  deeper.  And  he  who  reverses  the  natural  order, — who 
begins  with  a  vehement  address  to  the  feelings,  and  after- 
wards proceeds  to  the  aiguments  which  alone  justify  such 
feelings,  reminds  us  of  one  wielding  an  excellent  sword,  but 
striking  with  the  hack  of  it :  if  he  did  but  turn  it  round,  its 
blows  would  take  effect 


§  6. 

When  the  occasion  or  object  in  questk)n  is 
f^^^  not  such  as  calls  for,  or  as  is  likely  to  excite 

in  those  particular  readers  or  hearers,  the 
emotions  required,  it  is  a  common  Rhetorical  artifice  to  turn 
their  attention  to  some  object  which  trill  call  forth  these  feeU 
ings :  and  when  they  are  too  much  excited  to  be  capable  of 
judging  calmly,  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  turn  their  passions, 
once  roused,  in  the  direction  required,  and  to  make  them  view 
the  case  before  them  in  a  very  different  light  When  the 
metal  is  heated,  it  may  easily  be  moulded  into  the  desired 
form.  Thus,  vehement  indignation  against  some  crime  may 
be  directed  against  a  person  who  has  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  it ;  and  vague  declamations  against  corruption^  oppreBsk>ii, 
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dect  or  agaiiMt  the  miflcbieft  of  anvcby ;  with  bi|^-flowa 
panegyrics  on  liberty,  rigbta  of  man,  dec.,  or  on  social  order, 
justice,  the  constitution,  law,  religion,  dsc.,  will  gradually  lead 
the  bearers  to  take  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  the  measure 
proposed  will  lead  to  these  evils  or  these  advantages;  and  it 
will  in  consequence  become  the  object  of  groundless  abhor* 
rence  or  admiration.  For  the  very  utteiance  of  such  words 
as  have  a  multitude  of  what  may  be  palled  stimulating  ideas 
associated  with  them,  will  operate  like  a  charm  on  the  minds, 
especially  of  the  ignomnt  and  unthinking,  and  raise  such  a 
tumult  of  feeling,  as  will  effectually  blind  their  judgment;  so 
that  a  string  of  vague  abuse  or  panegyric  will  often  have  the 
effect  a[  a  train  of  sound  Alignment  This  artifice  falls  uik* 
der  the  head  of  *^  Irrelevant  Conclusion,*'  or  ignioratio  efancftH 
mentioned  in  the  Treatise  on  FaUaciet* 


Chap.  HI.  —  Cf  the  faoorable  or  unfaoordble  dispoBtiian  of 
the  hearers  towards  the  Speaker  or  his  opponent* 

Iir  raising  a  favomble  impression  of  the 
speaker,  or  an  unfavorable  one  of  his  oppo-         msn^aJon 
nent,  a  peculiar  tact  will  of  course  be  neces- 
sary ;  €;specially  m  the  former,  since  direct  self-commenda- 
tion will  usually  be  disgusting  to  a  greater  degree  even,  than 
a  direct  personal  attack  on  another :  though,  if  the  Orator  is 
pleading  his  own  cause,  or  one  in  which  he  is  peisonally  oon^ 
cemed,  (as  was  the  case  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  oon- 
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cerning  the  **  Crown,*')  a  greater  aHowance  wfll  be  made  fof 
him  on  this  point ;  especially  if  he  be  a  veiy  eminent  persoo, 
and  one  who  may  safely  appeal  to  public  actions  performed 
by  him.    Thus  Pericles  is  represented  by  Thucydides  aa 
claiming,  directly,  when  speaking  in  his  own  vindicadon, 
exactly  the  qualities  (good  Sense,  good  Principle,  and  Good* 
will)  which  Aristotle  lays  down  as  constituting  the  character 
which  we  must  seek  to  appear  in.    But  then  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  historian  represents  him  as  accustomed  to 
address  the  People  with  more  authority  than  others  for  the 
most  part  ventured  to  assume.    It  is  by  the  expression  of 
wise,  amiable,  and  generous  Sentiments^  that  Aristotle  rec- 
ommends the  speaker  to  manifest  his  own  character ;  *  bat 
even  this  must  generally  be  done  in  an  oblique  f  and  seem- 
ingly incidental  manner,  lest  the  hearers  be  disgusted  with  a 
pompous  and  studied  display  of  fine  sentiments ;  and  care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  affront  them  by  seeming  to  incul- 
cate, as  something  likely  to  be  new  to  them,  maxims  whksh 
they  regard  as  almost  truisms.     Of  course  the  application  of 
this  last  caution  must  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  addressed  ;  that  might  excite  admiration  and  gmtitude 
in  one  audience,  which  another  would  receive  with  indigna- 

*  When  (as  of  oonzBe  will  often  happen)  the  hearen  are  thus  ia- 
daoed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  give  the  speaker  fuH  credit  for  monA 
excellenoe,  firom  his  merely  uttering  the  language  of  it,  the  fiiUacy 
which  in  this  case  misleads  them  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  **  undia> 
tributed  Middle : "  «  a  good  man  would  speak  so  and  so ;  the  speaker 
does  this :  therefore  he  must  be  a  good  man." 

t  S.  O,  *•  It  would  be  needless  to  impress  upon  you  the  maadm*" 
fto.  •<  Tou  cannot  be  ignorant,"  ftc.  &c.  <*  I  am  not  advancing  any 
high  pretensions  in  expressing  the  sentiments  whioh  suohwi  ooeaiUm 
^oaUteth  in  every  honest  heart»"  ftc 
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tlon  and  ridicule.  Most  men,  however,  are  disposed  rather  to 
ovenate  than  to  extenuate  their  own  moral  judgment ;  ox  al 
least  to  be  jealous  of  any  one's  appearing  to  underrate  it 

Uniyersally  indeed,  in  the  Arguments  used, 
as  well  as  in  the  appeals  made  to  the  Feel-  ^'^^9^'^  »**»" 
ings,  a  consideration  must  be  had  of  the  hear- 
ers, whether  they  are  learned  or  ignorant,— of  this  or  that 
profession,  —  nation,— character,  dsc.,  and  the  address  most 
be  adapted  to  each ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  excellence  of 
writing  or  speaking,  in  the  abstract ;  nor  can  we  any  more 
pronounce  on  the  Eloquence  of  any  Composition,  than  upon 
the  wholesomeness  of  a  medicine,  without  knowing  for  whom 
it  is  intended.*  The  less  enlightened  the  hearers,  the  harder. 
of  course,  it  is,  to  make  them  comprehend  a  long  and  com* 
plex  train  of  Reasoning ;  so  that  sometimes  the  arguments, 
in  themselves  the  roost  cogent,  cannot  be  employed  at  all  with 
effect ;  and  the  rest  will  need  an  expansion  and  copious  illus- 
tration which  would  be  needless,  and  therefore  tiresome,  (a« 
has  been  above  remarked,)  before  a  different  kind  of  audience. 
Qd  the  other  hand,  their  feelings  may  be  excited  by  much 


*  Aristotle  has  given,  in  his  Rhetoric,  —  besides  a  very  cnriovs 
and  valuable  analysis  of  the  Passions,  ^  a  description  of  the  prevail- 
ing  Charaeten  of  men  of  difibrent  ages  and  sitoations  in  life ;  ia 
refiRrenoe  to  the  diflforent  modes  in  which  they  are  to  be  addressed. 
With  a  similar  view,  I  have  appended  to  the  present  Part  a  Lecture 
delivered  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  moral  and  inteUectual  influences  of 
the  several  Professions. 

It  was  composed  without  any  reference  to  the  present  subject ;  and 
it  onuts  several  points  which  might,  not  unsuitably,  have  been  intro- 
duced. But  it  will  be  easy  for  the  reader  to  make  the  requisite  api" 
plication  of  the  remarks  it  contains,  and  to  flU  up  for  himself  the  out- 
line  sketched  out  in  it. 
21 
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bolder  and  coarser  expedients,  such  as  those  are  the  most 
leddy  to  employ,  and  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in,  who  are 
themselves  only  a  little  removed  above  the  vulgar ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  effects  produced  by  fanatical  preachers. 

„     ,  But  there  are  none  whose  feelings  do  not 

doable  of  a«-  occasionally  need  and  admit  of  excitement 
inff  virflmmeed  by  the  powers  of  eloquence ;  only  there  is  a 
IAtd^  Oiir  jg^Q^  exquisite  skill  required  in  thus  affecting 
the  educated  classes  than  the  popuhice. 
^  The  less  improved  in  knowledge  and  discernment  the  hear- 
ers are,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  speaker  to  work  up<Hi  their 
passions,  and  by  working  on  their  passions,  to  obtain  his  end. 
This,  it  must  be  owned,  appears  on  the  other  hand  to  give  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  preacher ;  as  in  no  Congrega- 
tion can  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  regarded  as  on  a  footing, 
in  point  of  improvement,  with  either  House  of  Parliament,  or 
with  the  Judges  in  a  Court  of  Judicature.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  gross  the  hearers  are,  the  more  avowedly  may  you 
address  yourself  to  their  passions,  and  the  less  occasion  there 
is  for  argument ;  whereas,  the  more  intelligent  they  are,  the 
more  covertly  must  you  operate  on  their  passions,  and  the 
more  attentive  must  you  be  in  regard  to  the  justness,  or  at 
least  the  speciousness,  of  your  reasoning.  Hence  some  have 
strangely  concluded,  that  the  only  scope  for  eloquence  is  in 
haranguing  the  multitude  ;  that  in  gaining  over  to  your  par- 
pose  men  of  knowledge  and  breeding,  the  exertion  of  Ora- 
torical talents  hath  no  mfluence.  This  is  precisely  as  if  one 
should  argue,  because  a  mob  is  much  more  easily  subdued 
than  regular  troops,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  art  of  war, 
nor  18  there  a  proper  field  for  the  exertion  of  military  skill, 
UBless  when  you  are  quelling  an  undisciplined  rabble.  Every 
body  sees  in  thia  case,  not  only  how  absurd  such  a  way  of 
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arguing  would  be,  but  that  the  very  reverse  ought  to  be  the 
conclusion.  The  reason  why  people  do  not  so  quickly  per^ 
ceive  the  absurdity  in  the  other  case,  is,  that  they  affix  no 
distinct  meaning  to  the  word  eloquence^  often  denoting  no 
more  by  that  term  than  simply  the  power  of  moving  the  paa> 
sions.  But  even  in  this  improper  acceptation,  Aeir  notbn  is 
far  from  being  just ;  for  wherever  there  are  men,  learned  or 
ignorant,  civilized  or  barbarous,  there  are  passions ;  and  the 
greater  the  difficulty  is  in  affecting  these,  the  more  art  is 
requisite.^^  • 

It  may  be  added  to  what  Dr.  Campbell  has  here  remarked, 
that  the  title  of  eloquent  may  have  come  to  be  often  limited 
to  such  compositions  as  he  is  speaking  of,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  eloquence  is  (to  readers  of  cultivated  mind) 
more  canspieuaua.  That  which  affects  our  own  feelings  is 
not,  by  us,  at  the  time  at  least,  perceived  to  he  eloquence. 
(See  note  to  the  next  section.) 

()n  the  other  hand,  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  same 
degree  more  difficult  to  bring  the  uneducated  to  a  compre* 
hension  of  the  arguments  employed  ;  and  this,  not  only  from 
their  reasoning  powers  having  less  general  cultivation,  but 
also,  in  many  instances,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  subject ; 
—  their  needing  to  be  informed  of  the  facts,  and  to  have  the 
principles  explained  to  them,  on  which  the  argument  proceeds. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  generality  of  sermons  seem 
to  presuppose  a  degree  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  hearers 
greater  than  many  of  them  would  be  found  on  examination 
to  possess.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  most  angelic  eloquence 
must  be  unavailing  to  any  practical  purpose. 

In  no  point  more  than  in  that  now  under  consideration,  viz. 

«  Campbell's  "Bbetoxic/'  B.  L  Cb.  X.  Sec.  2,  pp.  224,  225. 
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A  favonMe  ^  Concfliatioii  (to  adopt  the  term  of  the 
impreukmof^  Latin  writers)  of  the  hearers,  is  it  requisite  to 
tptJmt  or  wii-  conmder  who  and  what  the  hearers  axe ;  for 
^r;«^  ^"  *t  i-  said  U«t  good  Seose,  good  Prin- 
according  io  the  ciple,  and  Good-will,  c<»)stitate  the  character 
•^oro^w  9f  which  the  speaker  ought  to  estahlish  of  him- 
ihote  addn$$9d,  ^^f^  it  ts  to  he  rememhered  that  every  one  of 
diese  is  to  he  considered  in  reference  to  the  opinions  and 
hahits  of  the  audience.  To  think  very  differently  from  his 
hearers,  may  often  be  a  sign  of  the  Orotor^s  wisdom  and 
worth ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  connder  it  so.  A  wit^ 
Satirist*  has  observed,  that  ^Mt  is  a  short  way  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  a  wise  and  reasonable  man,  whenever  any  one 
tells  you  his  opinion,  to  agree  with  him.^'  Without  going  the 
full  length  of  completely  acting  on  this  maxim,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  remember,  that  in  proportion  as  the  speaker 
manifests  his  dissent  from  the  opinions  and  principles  of  his 
audience,  so  far,  he  runs  the  risk  at  least  of  impairing  their 
estimatioa  of  his  judgment  But  this  it  is  often  necessary  to 
do  when  any  serious  object  is  proposed  ;  because  it  will  com- 
monly happen  that  the  very  End  aimed  at  shall  be  one  which 
implies  a  change  of  sentiments,  or  even  of  principles  and 
chamcter,  in  the  hearers. 

This  must  be  very  much  the  case  with  any  preacher  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  must  have  been  much  more  so  with  its  first 
promulgators.  **  Christ  crucified  "  was  ^^  to  the  Jews  a  stum* 
bling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks,  foolishness.*'  The  total  change 
required  in  all  the  notions,  habits,  and  systems  of  conduct  in 
the  first  converts,  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of 
the  new  religion,  which  no  other  that  has  prevailed  ever  had 
to  contend  with.    The  striking  contrast  which  Mohammedan* 

•  Swift. 
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uiin  pfesents,  in  this  respect,  to  ChristianUy,  consdtates  the 
rapid  difiusion  of  the  two,  by  no  means  parallel  cases. 

Those  indeed  who  aim  only  at  popularity,  are  right  in.ooii* 
forming  their  sentiments  to  those  of  the  hearers,  rather  than 
the  contrary ;  but  it  is  plain  that  though  in  this  way  they  ob- 
tain the  greatest  reputation  for  Eloquence,  they  deserve  it  the 
less ;  it  being  much  easier,  according  to  the  tale  related  of 
Mahomet,  to  go  to  the  mountain,  than  to  bring  the  mountain 
to  us.  '*  Little  force  is  necessary  to  push  down  heavy  bodies 
placed  on  the  verge  of  a  declivity  ;  but  much  force  is  requi* 
site  to  stop  them  in  their  progress,  and  push  them  cq>.  If  a 
man  should  say,  that  because  the  first  is  more  frequently 
effected  than  the  last,  it  is  the  best  trial  of  strength,  and  the 
only  suitable  use  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  we  should  at 
least  not  think  him  remarkable  for  distinctness  in  his  ideas. 
Popularity  alone,  therefore,  is  no  test  at  all  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  speaker,  no  more  than  velocity  alone  would  be,  of  the 
force  of  the  external  impulse  originally  given  to  the  body 
moving.  As  in  this  the  direction  of  the  body,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  so,  in  that,  yon 
must  consider  the  tendency  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  favors 
or  opposes  the  vices  of  the  hearers.  To  head  a  sect,  to  in- 
fuse party-spirit,  to  make  men  arrogant,  uncharitable,  and 
malevolent,  is  the  easiest  task  imaginable,  and  to  which  almost 
any  blockhead  is  fully  equal.  But  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  faction,  (in  religious  matters,) 
and  that  monster,  spiritual  pride,  with  which  it  is  invariably 
accompanied,  to  inspire  equity,  modemtion,  and  charity  into 
men's  sentiments  and  conduct  with  regard  to  others,  is  the 
genuine  test  of  eloquence.'^  *    There  is  but  little  Eloquence 

•  Campbell'i  «  Bhetorio,"  B.  I.  Ch.  X.  Seo.  6,  p.  239. 
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in  conviiicmg  men  diat  they  are  in  the  right,  or  inducing 
them  to  approve  a  character  which  coincides  with  their  own. 
The  Christian  preacher,  therefore,  is  in  this 
a  ^T^^  ^  respect  placed  in  a  difficult  dilemma;  since 
he  may  be  sure  that  the  less  he  complies  with 
Ae  depraved  judgments  of  roan's  corrupt  nature,  the  less 
acceptable  is  he  likely  to  be  to  that  depraved  judgment 

But  he  who  would  claim  the  highest  rank  as  an  Orator,  (to 
omit  all  nobler  considerations,)  must  be  the  one  who  is  the 
most  successful,  not  in  gaining  popular  applause,  but  in 
carrying  his  painty  whatever  it  be ;  especially  if  Aere  are 
strong  prejudices,  interests,  and  feelings  opposed  to  him. 
The  preacher,  however,  who  is  intent  on  this  object,  should 
use  all  such  precautions  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  it,  to 
avoid  raising  unfavorable  impressions  in  his  hearers.  Much 
win  depend  on  a  gentle  and  conciliatoiy  manner ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  he  should,  at  once,  in  an  abrupt  and  ofiensive 
form,  set  forth  all  the  differences  of  sentiment  between  him- 
self and  his  congregation,  instead  of  winning  them  over  by 
degrees ;  and  in  whatever  point,  and  to  whatever  extent,  he 
may  suppose  them  to  agree  with  him,  it  is  allowable,  and  for 
that  reason  advisable,  to  dwell  on  that  agreement;  as  the 
Apostles  began  eveiy  address  to  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Prophets,  whose  authority  they  admitted  ;  and  as  Paul  opens 
his  discourse  to  the  Athenians  (though  unfortunately  the 
words  of  our  translation  are  likely  to  convey  an  opposite 
idea*)  by  a  commendation  of  their  respect  for  religion. 
And  above  all,  where  censure  is  called  for,  the  speaker  should 

*  JtiaidatfAovariQovg,  not  '*  too  superBtitioiis,"  but  (as  almost  all 
eommenutors  are  now  agreed)  "very  much  disposed  to  the  worship 
of  Divine  Beings." 
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EToid,  not  merely  on  Christiaii,  but  also  on  Bbetoncal  pna- 
dples,  all  appeamnce  of  exultation  in  his  own  superiorityt— 
of  contempt,—- or  ci  uneharitable  triumph  in  the  detection 
of  faults ;  ^*  in  meekness^  imtrueting  them  that  oppose  them- 
selves.*' 

Of  all  hostile  feelings,  Enoy  is  perhaps  the  hardest  to  be 
subdued ;  because  hardly  any  one  ototis  it,  even  to  himself; 
but  looks  out  for  one  pretext  after  another  to  justify  the  hos- 
tility which  m  reality  springs  from  envy. 

One  considerable  difficulty  there  is,  which 
is  peculiar  to  him  who  has  been  accustomed       *<*  *«••  o/drf" 
to  an  audience  of  which  he  is  the  recognized    ^'^  ^^  . 
iMtracUjT^  when  he  comes  to  address  those    tufieuktobeaf 
who  are,  or  who  account  themselves,  his    nmmU 
equals  or  superiors.    Such  is  the  case  with  a 
Professor,  College-tutor,  or  Clergyman,  when  he  has  to  speak 
in  Parliament,  or  before  a  Judge.    He  will  have  been  accus- 
tomed, without  any  offensive  arrogance  or  conceit,  to  speak  in 
a  tone  of  superiority,  which,  though  perfectly  suitable  in  the 
one  case,  would  in  the  other  be  intolerable.    And  he  will  find 
himself  called  on  to  assume,  with  much  difficulty,  a  tone  of 
such  deference  and  respect  for  his  audience  as  perhaps  he 
does  not  feel,  but  which  they  will  have  been  accustomed  to, 
and  prepared  to  expect ;  tiiough  they  may  be  not  at  all  intrin- 
sically superior  to  the  pupils  or  the  congregation  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  instructing. 


§2. 

Of  intellectual  qualifications,  there  is  one 

which,  it  is  evident,  should  not  only  not  be      ^^«^ffr^ 

utatitm  for  eh* 
blazoned  forth,  but  should  in  a  great  measure    ^Mme^. 

be  concealed,  or  kept  out  of  sight ;  tfix.  Bhe- 
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txmcal  flkill ;  since  whatever  is  attributed  to  tbe  Eloqaence  of 
the  speaker,  is  so  much  deducted  from  the  strength  of  his 
cause.  Hence,  Pericles  is  represented  by  Thucydides  as  art- 
fully claiming,  in  his  vindication  of  himself,  tbe  power  of 
explaining  the  measures  he  proposes,  not.  Eloquence  in  jmt- 
suading  their  adoption.*  And  accordingly  a  skilful  orator 
seldom  fails  to  notice  and  extol  the  eloquence  of  his  opponent, 
and  to  warn  the  hearers  against  being  misled  by  it 

There  is  indeed  a  class  of  persons,  and  no  inconsidemble 
one,  who  have  a  suspicion  and  dread  of  aU  intellectual  8upe« 
riority.  Such,  especially,  are  men  who  possess,  and  are 
proud  of,  the  advantages  of  birth,  rank,  high  connections,  and 
wealth,  while  they  are  deficient  in  others,  and  have  a  half- 
consciousness  of  that  deficiency;  —  who,  being  partly  con- 
scious of  their  own  ignorance,  dislike,  dread,  and  endeavor  to 
despise,  extensive  knowledge  ;  —  who  bemg  half  aware  of 
their  own  dulness,  (which  they  call  common^sense,"  and 
"  sound  discretion,'')  eagerly  advocate  that  maxim  which,  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  has  been  always  a  fiivorite  with 
dunces,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  business ;  —  and  who 
accordingly  regard  with  a  curious  mixture  of  disdain,  jealousyt 
and  alarm,  any  of  those  superior  intellectual  qualifications 
which  seem  to  threaten  rivalry  to  the  kind  of  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  themselves. 

But  it  is  only  a  particular  class  of  men  that  are  subject  to 
this  kind  of  dread.  Eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in 
some  degree,  dreaded  by  all ;  and  the  reputation  for  it,  con- 
sequently, will  always  be,  in  some  degree,  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  therefore  in  the  Rhetorical  art,  that  in  it, 
more  than  in  any  other,  vanity  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  proposed  object.     Excessive 

•  See  the  Motto,  which  is  from  his  speech. 
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Tankj  may  indeed,  in  vsrioiis  ways,  prove  an  impediment  to 
success  in  other  paraoits ;  but  in  the  endeavor  to  portuadet  all 
wish  to  appear  excellent  in  that  art,  operates  as  a  hinderanoe. 
A  Poet,  a  Statesman,  or  a  General,  &c.,  though  extreme  co?* 
etousness  of  applause  may  mislead  them,  will,  however,  attain 
their  respective  Ends,  certainly  not  the  less  for  being  admired 
as  excellent,  in  Poetry,  Politics,  or  War:  but  the  Orator 
attains  his  End  the  better  the  less  he  is  regarded  aa  an  Orator. 
If  he  can  make  the  hearers  believe  that  he  is  not  only  a 
stranger  to  all  unfiur  artifice,  but  even  destitute  of  all  per- 
suasive skill  whatever,  he  will  persuade  them  the  more  effect- 
ually,* and  if  there  ever  could  be  an  absolutely  perfect 
Omtor,  no  one  would  (at  the  time  at  least)  discover  that  he 
was  so.f 

•  «( I  ma  no  ontor,  as  Bratus  is"  fto*  —  Shaksp.  Jnliiu  Conr. 

t  The  following  passage  firom  a  review  of  **  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian" coincides  precisely  with  what  has  here  been  remarked :  **  We 
cannot  bestow  the  same  nnqualified  praise  on  another  celebrated  scene, 
Jeannie's  intenrlew  with  Qneen  Caroline.  Jeannie's  pleading  appears 
to  ns  much  too  rhetorical  for  the  person  and  for  the  oecaaion :  and  the 
qneen'a  answer,  snppoaing  her  to  hsve  been  overpowaied  by  Jeouiie^B 
entreaties,  <  This  is  eloquence^'  is  still  worse.  Had  it  btm  eloquenee^ 
it  most  necessarily  have  been  unperceived  by  the  queen.  H  there  is 
any  art  of  which  ceiare  artem  is  the  basis,  it  is  this.  The  instant  it 
peeps  out,  it  defeats  its  own  object,  by  diverting  our  attention  from 
the  subject  to  the  speaker,  and  that,  with  a  suspicion  of  his  sophistry 
equal  to  our  admiration  of  hia  ingenuity.  A  man  who,  in  answer  to 
aa  earnest  address  to  the  fBeUngs  of  his  hearer,  is  told, '  you  have 
spoken  eloquently,'  feels  that  he  has  failed.  Effie,  when  she  entreats 
Sharpitlaw  to  allow  her  to  see  her  sister,  U  eloquent ;  and  his  answer 
accordingly  betrays  perfect  unconscious  that  she  has  been  so ;  'You 
shall  see  your  sister,'  he  began,  <  if  you'll  tell  me '  ~  then  interrupting 
himself,  he  added  in  a  more  hurried  tone,  *  no,  you  shall  see  your 
r,  whether^ou  tell  me  or  no.' "  —  QiNwfsr^  Revimo^  No.  IL  p.  118. 
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It  k  tnie,  a  gpurmL  lepotatkm  for  eioqiieiioe  will  <rfien  gain 
a  naa  great  inlliiAn«<*  •  especially  in  a  free  Coontiy,  governed 
in  great  meaBure  by  means  of  PMy,  having  open  Debates, 
and  appeals  made  to  public  opinion  through  the  Press.  In 
such  a  Country, — next  lo  the  reputation  of  great  political 
irisdom,  spotless  int^rity,  and  zealous  public-spirit,  —  there 
is  nothing  mogs»  influential  than  the  reputation  of  being  a  pow* 
erful  speaker.  He  who  is  sure  to  delect  and  skilfully  expose 
any  error  of  his  opponents,  and  who  may  be  relied  on,  if  not 
to  propose  always  good  measures,  at  least  never  to  propose 
any  of  which  he  cannot  give  a  plausible  vindication,  and 
always  to  furnish,  for  those  already  prepared  to  side  with 
him,  some  specious  reasons  to  justify  their  vote, — such  a  man 
will  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  supporter,  and  a  formidable 
adveisary.  But  this  is  not  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
above  said.  For  though  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  generaUy^ 
is  thus  influential,  still  in  each  individual  case  that  arises,  the 
more  is  thought  of  the  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  the  less,  of 
the  strength  of  his  cause  ;  and  consequently  the  less  will  he 
be,  really,  persuasive.  And  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  proper- 
tion  as  he  has  the  skill  to  transfer  the  admiration  from  his 
eloquence  to  his  supposed  political  wisdom,  the  more  will  his 
influence  be  increased.  And  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  a 
Pleader.  A  reputation,  generally,  for  eloquence  will  gain 
him  clients ;  but,  in  each  particular  pleading,  will  tend  to 
produce  distrust,  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  what  he  ui^;es 
is  attributed  rather  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  the  justice  of  the 
cause.  And  again,  as  far  as  he  can  succeed  in  transferring 
the  admiration  from  his  eloquence,  to  his  supposed  soundness 
in  Law,  his  influence  will  in  the  same  degree  be  increased. 
And  universally,  if,  along  with  a  character  for  eloquence,  a 
man  acquires  (as  he  often  will)  the  character  of  being  fond 
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of  displaying  it,  by  speaking  on  all  ocearionfl,  and  on  all 
subjects,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  of  sometimes  choosing 
the  wrong  side  as  affording  more  scope  for  his  ingenuity,  this 
will  greatly  lessen  his  influence. 

The  above  considerations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact 
which  Cicero  remaiks  upon  (De  Oratare^  book  i.)  as  so  in- 
explicable ;  tfix,  the  small  number  of  persons  who,  down  to 
hb  time,  had  obtained  high  reputation  as  orators,  compared 
with  those  who  had  obtained  eminence  in  other  punuits. 
Few  men  are  destitute  of  the  desire  of  admiradon ;  and  most 
are  especially  ambitious  of  it  in  the  pursuit  to  which  they 
have  chiefly  devoted  themselves  ;  the  Orator  therefore  is  con- 
tinually tempted  to  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  by 
aiming  rather  at  the  admiration  of  the  hearers,  than  their 
conviction  ;  and  thus  to  fail  of  that  excellence  in  his  art  which 
he  might  otherwise  be  well-qualified  to  attain,  through  the 
desire  of  a  reputation  for  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some 
may  have  been  really  persuasive  speakers,  who  yet  may  not 
have  ranked  high  in  men's  opinion,  and  may  not  have  been 
known  to  possess  that  art  of  which  they  gave  proof  by  their 
skilful  concealment  of  it.  There  is  no  point,  in  short,  in 
which  report  is  so  little  to  be  trusted. 

If  I  were  asked  to  digress  a  little  from  my 
subject,  and  to  say  what  I  should  recommend  PrudmU 


in  point  of  morality  and  of  prudence,  to  the  ^^^^  oowwe. 
Speaker  or  Writer,  and  to  those  whom  he 
addresses,  with  respect  to  the  precept  just  given,  I  should  in 
reply,  counsel  him  who  wishes  to  produce  a  permanent  efiTect, 
(for  I  am  not  now  adverting  to  the  case  of  a  barrister,)  to 
keep  on  the  side  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth  ;  and,  avoid- 
ing all  sophistry,  to  aim  only  at  setting  forth  that  truth  as 
strongly  as  possible,  (combating,  of  course,  any  unjust  per- 
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sonal  piejudice  against  himself,)  without  any  endeavor  to  gain 
applause  for  his  own  abilities.  If  he  is  himself  thorou^y 
convinced,  and  strongly  impressed,  and  can  keep  clear  of  the 
seductions  of  vanity,  he  will  be  more  likely  in  this  way  to 
gain  due  credit  for  the  strength  of  his  cause,  than  by  yielding 
to  a  feverish  anxiety  about  the  opinion  that  others  may  form 
of  him.  And  as  I  should  of  course  advise  the  reader  or 
hearer  to  endeavor,  in  each  case,  to  form  his  judgment 
according  to  the  real  and  valid  arguments  urged,  and  to 
regulate  his  feelings  and  sentiments  according  to  what  the 
case  justly  calls  for,  so,  with  a  view  to  this  end,  I  would 
suggest  these  two  cautions ;  first,  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
is  danger  of  overrating  as  well  as  of  underrating  the  elo- 
quence of  what  is  said ;  and  that  to  attribute  to  the  skill  of 
the  advocate  what  really  belongs  to  the  strength  of  his  cause, 
is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  error  as  the  opposite  mistake  :  and 
secondly,  to  remember  that  when  the  feelings  are  strongly 
excited,  they  are  not  necessarily  over-excited  :  it  may  be  that 
they  are  only  brought  into  the  state  which  the  occasion  fully 
justifies ;  or  even  that  they  still  fall  short  of  this.* 

§8. 

Of  the  three  points  which  Aristotle  directs 

c^ometer    ^^  orator  to  claim  credit  for,  it  might  seem  at 
ror*  oood-tttU  tu  '  d 

wen  QM  integrity  ^^^  ^^i^^  ^^^  ^^^9  ^*^*  ^*  Grood-will,*'  is  un- 
r^gmnie.  necessary  to  be  mentioned  ;  since  Ability  and 

Integrity  would  appear  to  comprehend,  in 
most  cases  at  least,  all  that  is  needed.  A  virtuous  man,  it 
may  be  said,  must  wish  well  to  his  countrymen,  or  to  anj 
persons  whatever  whom  he  may  be  addressing.     But  on  a 

•  See  Part  II.  Chap.  L  §  2. 
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more  attentive  consideration,  it  will  be  manifest  that  Aristotle 
had  good  reason  for  mentioning  this  head.  If  the  speaker 
were  believed  to  wish  well  to  his  CounUy,  and  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  it,  yet  if  he  were  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to 
the  political  or  other  Party  to  which  his  hearers  belonged, 
they  would  listen  to  him  with  prejudice.  The  abilities  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  Phocion  seem  not  to  have  been  doubted 
by  any ;  but  these  were  so  far  from  'gaining  him  a  favorable 
hearing  among  the  Democratical  party  at  Athens,  (who  knew 
him  to  be  no  friend  to  Democracy,)  that  they  probably  dis- 
trusted him  the  more ;  as  one  whose  public  spirit  would  induce 
him,  and  whose  talents  might  enable  him,  to  subvert  the  ex- 
isting  Constitution. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  engines,  accord* 
ingly,  of  the  orator,  is  this  kind  of  appeal  to  •^-V*'^- 
party-spirit  Party-spirit  may,  indeed,  be  considered  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  as  one  of  the  Passions  which  may  be 
directly  appealed  to,  when  it  can  be  brought  to  operate  in  the 
direction  required;  t.  e.  when  the  conduct  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  recommending  appears  likely  to  gretify  party- 
spirit  ;  but  it  is  the  indirect  appeal  to  it  which  is  now  under 
consideration ;  tfiz.  the  favor,  credit,  and  weight  which  the 
speaker  will  derive  from  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  party 
with  the  hearers,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to  it  And  this  is  a 
sort  of  credit  which  he  may  chiim  more  openly  and  avow- 
edly than  any  other ;  and  he  may  likewise  throw  discredit  on 
his  opponent  in  a  less  offensive,  but  not  less  effectual  manner. 
A  man  cannot  say  in  direct  terms,  ^^  I  am  a  wise  and  worthy 
man,  and  my  adversary  the  reverse  :  ^  but  he  is  allowed  to 
say,  ^^  I  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  of  Mr.  Fox ;  ** 
—  **  I  am  a  friend  to  Presbyterianism,  or  to  Episcopacy,*'  — 
(as  the  case  may  be,)  and  **  my  opponent,  the  reverse ;  ^ 
22 
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which  k  not  regiided  u  an  ofience  against  modesty,  and  yel 
amounts  yiituallj  to  as  strong  a  self«commendatioa,  and  as 
decided  Tituperatkm,  in  the  eyes  of  those  imbued  with  paity- 
spirit,  as  if  every  kind  of  merit  and  of  demerit  had  been 
enomerated :  for  to  zealous  party-men,  zeal  for  their  party 
will  very  often  either  imply,  or  stand  as  a  substitote  for,  every 
ottier  kind  of  worth.* 

Hard,  indeed,  therefore  is  the  task  of  him  whose  object  is 
to  counteract  party-spirit,  and  to  soften  the  violence  of  those 
prejudices  which  spring  from  itt  His  only  resource  must  he 
to  take  care  that  he  give  no  ground  for  being  supposed  imbued 

•  One  of  the  stmigest  phenomena  of  the  preeent  dsj  Is  the  kind 
of  deference  ibown  by  men  of  each  party  lor  the  antiiority  of  the 
Neirapapem  of  their  zeepect&Te  parties ;  both  in  respect  of  fiwts  and 
of  opinions. 

A  stranger  from  a  distant  country  would  probably  suppose  that  the 
writer  to  whom  he  saw  thousands  habitually  surrendering  their  judg- 
ment, must  be  a  person  well-known  to  them,  and  highly  respected 
by  them.  He  would  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  most  of  them, 
did  not  even  know  who  he  was.  But  great  indeed  would  be  hia  as- 
tonishment at  finding  that  many  of  these  very  persons,  if  they  chsniied 
to  meet  the  Editor  in  society,  and  were  inclined  from  what  they  saw 
of  him  to  estimate  him  highly,  would,  as  soon  as  they  learned  his  oc- 
cupation, deemed  him,  however  respectable  in  character,  hardly  fit 
eompsny  for  themselves.  He  would  be,  as  a  man,  lowered  in  their 
estimation,  by  the  very  circumstance  which  gives  him,  as  a  writer,  a 
complete  control  over  their  Judgment. 

t  Of  all  the  prepossessions  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  which  tend 
to  impede  or  counteract  the  design  of  the  speaker,  party-spirit,  where 
it  happens  to  prevail,  is  the  most  pernicious ;  being  at  once  the  most 
inflexible,  and  the  most  unjust  .  .  .  Violent  party-men  not  only 
lose  sll  sympathy  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  but  even  contract 
an  antipathy  to  thcnu  This,  on  some  occasions,  even  the  divinest 
eloquence  will  not  surmount.  ~  CampbeWa  SAHoHc, 
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with  the  yiolent  and  iinjuBt  projudices  of  the  opposite  party, — 
that  he  gives  his  audience  credit,  (since  it  rarely  happens  but 
that  each  party  has  some  tenets  that  are  reasonable,)  for  what- 
ever there  may  be  that  deserves  praise,  — that  he  proceed 
gmdually  and  cautiously  in  removing  the  errors  with  which 
they  are  infected,  and  above  all,  that  he  studiously  disclaim 
and  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of  per* 
saiuU  hostility,  or  personal  contempt 

If  the  orator's  character  can  be  sufficiently 
established  in  respect  of  Ability,  and  also  of  ^  IJ^Sj 
Good-will  towards  the  hearers,  it  might  at  n^uUUe. 
first  sight  appear  as  if  this  would  be  sufficient ; 
since  the  former  of  these  would  imply  the  Power,  and  the 
latter  the  Inclination,  to  give  the  best  advice,  whatever  might 
be  his  Moral  character.  But  Aristotle  (in  his  **  Politics  **) 
justly  remarks  that  this  last  is  also  requisite  to  be  insisted  on, 
in  order  to  produce  entire  confidence  ;  for,  says  he,  though  a 
man  cannot  be  suspected  of  wanting  Good-will  towards  A»m- 
sdf^  yet  many  very  able  men  act  most  absurdly,  even  in  their 
own  affairs,  for  want  of  Moral  virtue ;  being  eiUier  blinded  or 
overeome  by  their  Passions,  so  as  to  sacrifice  their  own  roost 
important  interests  to  their  present  gratification ;  and  much 
more,  therefore,  may  they  be  expected  to  be  thus  seduced  by 
personal  temptations,  in  the  advice  they  give  to  others.  Peri* 
cles,  accordingly,  in  the  speech  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  represented  by  Thucydides  as  insisting  not  only 
on  his  political  ability  and  his  patriotism,  but  also  on  his  un- 
impeached  integrity,  as  a  qualification  absolutely  necessary 
to  entitle  him  to  their  confidence  ;  ^^  for  the  man,**  says  he, 
^  who  possesses  eveiy  other  requbite,  but  is  overeome  by  the 
temptation  of-  interest,  will  be  ready  to  sell  every  thing  for  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.'* 


It  may  be  added,  that  a  Plsadsb  oftea 
JUoiUUrf  €f  ^^  j^  advisable  to  aim  at  establishing — in 
hu  own  cau$9.  refe»nce  to  the  feelings  entertuned  towaxds 
himself  <—  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
point  from  any  of  the  above ;  namely,  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  conviction.  In  any  descriptioii  of  compoeitiony  except 
the  Speech  ct  an  Advocate^  a  man^s  maintaining  a  certain 
conclusion,  is  a  presumption  that  he  is  convinced  of  it  him- 
self. Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  for  doubting  his 
integrity  and  good-faith,  he  is  supposed  to  mean  what  he  says, 
and  to  use  arguments  that  are  at  least  satisfactory  to  himself. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  a  Pleader ;  who  is  understood  to  be  ad* 
vocating  the  cause  of  the  client  who  happens  to  have  engaged 
him,  and  to  have  been  equally  ready  to  take  the  opposite  side. 
The  fullest  belief  in  his  upri^tness,  goes  no  further,  at  the 
utmost,  than  to  satisfy  us  that  he  would  not  plead  a  causa 
which  he  was  conscious  was  grossly  unjust,  and  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  any  unfair  artifices.*  But  to  allege  all 
that  can  fairly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  his  client,  even  though, 
as  a  judge,  he  might  be  inclined  to  decide  the  other  way, 
is  regarded  as  his  professional  duty. 

If  however  he  can  induce  a  Jury  to  believe  not  only  in  his 
own  general  integri^  of  character,  but  also  in  his  sincere 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  client's  cause,  this  will  give 
great  additional  weight  to  his  pleading,  since  he  will  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  wUnesi  in  the  cause.''  And  this  accord* 
ingly  is  aimed  at,  and  often  with  success,  by  practised  Ad* 
vocates.  They  employ  the  language,  and  assume  the  man* 
ner,  of  full  belief,  and  strong  feelmg. 

•  See  the  Disooane  appended  to  this  Part 
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§4. 

From  what  has  been  nid  of  the  Speaker's 

recommendatioQ  of  hiniself  to  the  audience,       .  ^-^ 

and  establishment  of  his  authority  with  them, 
sufficient  rules  may  readily  be  deduced  for  the  analogous  pro* 
cess,—  the  depreciation  of  an  opponent  Both  of  these,  and 
especially  the  latter,  under  the  offensive  title  oipermmaUip^  are 
by  many  indiscriminately  decried  as  unfair  rhetorical  tricks : 
and  doubtless  they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  sophistically 
employed :  and  by  none  more  effectually  than  by  those  who 
are  perpetually  declaiming  against  such  Fallacies;  the  un* 
thinking  hearers  not  bemg  prepared  to  expect  any,  from  one 
who  represents  himself  as  holding  them  in  such  ahhonence. 
But  surely  it  is  not  in  itself  an  unfair  topic  of  argument,  in 
cases  not  admitting  of  decisiTe  and  unquestionable  proof,  to 
urge  that  the  one  party  deserves  the  hearers'  confidence,  or 
that  the  other  is  justly  an  object  of  their  distrust  ^*  If  the 
measure  is  a  good  one,''  it  has  been  said,**  will  it  become  bad 
because  it  is  supported  by  a  bad  man  ?  if  it  is  bad,  will  it  be* 
come  good,  because  supported  by  a  good  man  ?  If  the  meas- 
ure be  really  inexpedient,  why  not  at  once  show  that  it  is  so  ? 
Tour  producing  these  irrelevant  and  inconclusive  arguments, 
in  lieu  of  direct  ones,  though  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
measure  you  thus  oppose  is  a  good  one,  contributes  to  prove 
that  you  yourself  regard  it  as  a  good  cme."  Now  to  take  thus 
for  granted,  that,  in  every  case,  decisive  arguments  to  prove 
a  measure  bad  or  good,  independent  of  all  consideration  of 
the  character  of  its  advocates,  could  be  found,  and  also  could 
be  made  char  to  the  persons  addressedj  is  a  manifest  begging 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  too  much  disposed  to  consider  more,  who  proposes  a 
22» 
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measure,  than  what  it  is  that  is  proposed :  and  a  warning 
against  an  excessive  tendency  to  this  way  of  judging,  is  rea* 
sonable,  and  may  be  useful ;  nor  should  any  one  eaoa:pe  cen- 
sure who  confines  himself  to  these  topics,  or  dwells  principally 
on  them,  in  cases  where  ^^  direct  '*  arguments  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  condemned  in  toio  as  ^^  irrele- 
vant and  inconclusive,''  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  prob- 
able, and  not  in  themselves  decisive.  It  is  only  in  matters  of 
strict  science,  and  that  too,  in  arguing  to  scientific  men,  that 
the  character  of  the  advocates  (as  well  as  all  other  prohdbiU 
ArgumentB)  should  be  wholly  put  out  of  the  question.  Is 
every  one  chargeable  with  weakness  or  absurdity  who  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  moves  around  the  Sun,  on  the  authority 
of  Astronomers,  without  having  himself  scientifically  demon- 
stmtedit? 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  necessity  of 
Character  of 
ihou  foho  aup-    c^llo^^iiBg  some  weight  to  this  consideration,  in 

jwri  any  iiiMt-    political  matters,  increases  in  proportion  as 


\  tmpor-  nijy  country  enjo3rs  a  free  government.  If 
a^fcemmmu.  ^  ^  power  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
higher  orders,  who  have  the  opportunity  at 
least,  of  obtaining  education,  it  is  conceivable,  whether  prob- 
able or  not,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  try  each  proposed 
measure  exclusively  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  by  abstract  argu- 
ments ;  but  can  any  man,  in  his  senses,  really  believe  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people^  or  even  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  can  ever  possess  so  much  political  knowledge,  patience 
in  investigation,  and  sound  Logic,  (to  say  nothing  of  candor,) 
as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  judge,  and  to  judge  correctly,  of 
every  proposed  political  measure,  in  the  abstract,  without  any 
regard  to  their  opinion  of  the  persons  who  propose  it  ?  And 
it  is  evident,  that  in  every  case  in  which  the  hearers  are  not 
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completely  competem  judges^  they  not  only  will,  but  mufltt 
take  into  considention  the  characters  of  thoee  who  propose, 
support,  or  dissuade  any  measure; — the  persons  they  are 
connected  with,—  the  designs  they  may  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain, dsc. ;  though,  undoubtedly,  an  excessive  and  exebuive 
regard  to  Persons  rather  than  Arguments,  is  one  of  the  chief 
Fallacies  against  which  men  ought  to  be  cautioned. 

But  if  the  opposite  mode  of  judging,  in  every  case,  were 
to  be  adopted  without  limitation,  it  is  plain  that  ckildren  could 
not  be  educated.  Indeed,  happily  for  the  world,  most  of  them, 
who  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  this  plan,  would,  in  coa« 
sequence,  perish  in  childhood.  A  pious  Christian  again  has 
the  same  implicit  reliance  on  his  Grod,  eyen  where  unable  to 
judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  commands  and  dispensa* 
tions,  as  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child  has  on  a  tender  parw 
ent  Now  though  such  a  man  is  of  coune  regarded  by  an 
Atheist  as  weak  and  absurd,  it  is  surely  on  account  of  his 
beliefs  not  of  his  consequent  conduct^  that  he  is  so  regarded. 
Even  Atheists  would  in  general  admit  that  he  is  acting  rea- 
sonably, on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  who  has  re- 
vealed Himself  to  Man. 

%  5. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  are  men,  not  bigoted 
to  party,  more  likely  to  be  misled  by  their       AuthorUif  dt- 
favorable  or  unfavomble  judgment  of  their    a^^'^^w. 
adviseis,  than  in  what  relates  to  the  authority    Hmm. 
derived  from  Ea^perience.    Not  that  Expe- 
rience ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  gfeat  weight :  but  that 
men  are  apt  not  to  consider  with  sufficient  attention,  what  it 
IS  that  constitutes  Experience  in  each  point ;  so  that  frequent 
ly  one  man  shall  have  credit  for  much  Experience,  in  what 
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relates  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  another,  who,  perhaps,  pos- 
sesses as  much,  or  more,  shall  be  underrated  as  wanting  it 
The  vulgar,  of  all  ranks,  need  to  be  warned,  first,  that  time 
alone  does  not  constitute  Experience ;  so  that  many  years 
may  have  passed  oyer  a  man^s  head,  without  his  even  having 
had  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  it,  as  another,  much 
younger :  secondly,  that  the  longest  practice  in  conducting 
any  business  in  one  way,  does  not  necessarily  confer  any  ex* 
perience  in  conducting  it  in  a  different  way :  e.  g.  nn  expe- 
rienced Husbandman,  or  Minister  of  State,  in  Persia,  would 
be  much  at  a  loss  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  had  some  things 
less  to  learn  than  an  entire  novice,  on  the  other  hand  they 
would  have  much  to  unlearn :  and,  thirdly,  that  merely  being 
conversant  about  a  certain  class  of  suhjeeU^  does  not  confer 
Experience  in  a  case,  where  the  Operations^  and  the  End 
proposed,  are  diffTerent  It  is  said  that  there  was  an  Amster- 
dam merchant,  who  had  dealt  largely  in  com  all  his  life,  who 
had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat  growing :  this  man  had 
doubtless  acquired,  by  Experience,  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  qualities  of  each  description  of  com,  —  of  the  best  methods 
of  storing  it,  —  of  the  arts  of  buying  and  selling  it  at  proper 
times,  dsc. ;  but  he  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  in  its 
eidtivatian ;  though  he  had  been,  in  a  certain  way,  long  con^ 
versant  about  com.  Nearly  similar  is  the  Experience  of  a 
practised  Lawyer,  (supposing  him  to  be  nothing  more,)  in  a 
case  of  Legislation,  Because  he  has  been  long  conversant 
about  Lam^  the  unreflecting  attribute  great  weight  to  his  legis- 
lative judgment ;  whereas  his  constant  habits  of  fixing  his 
thoughts  on  what  the  law  w,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the 
irrelevant  question  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be ;  —  his  carefb) 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  mles,  (which  afford  the  more 
■cope  for  the  display  of  his  skill,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
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aibitrary  and  unaccountable,)  with  a  studied  bdifference  as 
to  that  which  is  fozeiga  from  his  business,  the  convenience  or 
incanoenience  of  those  Rules  —  may  be  expected  to  operate 
unfavorably  on  his  judgment  in  questions  of  Legislation :  and 
are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  even  in  such  points  as  do  bear  on  the  question. 

Again,  a  person  who  is  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  an  Antiquarian  than  any  thing  A^iohorify  at- 
else,  will  sometimes  be  regarded  as  high  au- 
thority in  some  subject  respecting  which  he 
has  perhaps  little  or  no  real  knowledge  or  capacity,  if  he  have 
collected  a  multitude  of  facts  relative  to  it.  Suppose  for  in- 
stance a  man  of  much  reading,  and  of  retentive  memory,  but 
of  unphilosophical  mind,  to  have  amassed  a  great  collection 
of  particulars  respecting  the  writers  on  some  science,  the 
times  when  they  flourished,  the  numbers  of  their  followers, 
the  editions  of  their  works,  6cc,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may  lead 
both  others  and  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  great  au- 
thority in  that  Science  ;  when  perhaps  he  may  in  reality  know 
—  though  a  great  deal  dboiU  it — nothing  of  it  (see  LogiC) 
Introd.  ^  1.  p.  3).  Such  a  man's  mind,  compared  with  that 
of  one  really  versed  in  the  subject,  is  like  an  antiquarian  ar- 
mory, full  of  curious  old  weapons, — many  of  them  the  more 
precious  from  having  been  long  since  superseded,  —  as  com« 
pared  with  a  well-stocked  arsenal,  containing  all  the  most 
approved  warlike  implements  fit  for  actual  service. 

In  matters  connected  with  Political-Econ-  i«wai-  ^ 
omy,  the  experience  of  practiedl  men  is  oflen  ^^j^  mtsHtutm 
appealed  to  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  esqiterienc^  in 
called  Theorists ;  even  though  the  latter  per-  "^^^^J^ 
haps  are  deducing  conclusions  from  a  wide 
inducticm  of  facts,  while  the  experience  of  the  others  will 
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often  be  found  only  to  amount  to  their  having  been  long  con- 
venant  with  the  details  of  office,  and  having  all  that  time 
g(»ie  on  in  a  certain  beaten  track,  from  which  they  never 
tried,  or  witnessed,  or  even  imagined  a  deviation. 

So  also  the  authority  derived  from  experience  of  a  prae^ 
Heal  Miner,  —  t.  e.  one  who  has  wrought  all  his  life  in  one 
mine, — will  sometimes  delude  a  speculator  into  a  vain  search 
for  metal  or  coal,  against  the  opinion  perhaps  of  ThearisiSy 
t.  e,  persons  of  extensive  geological  observation. 

*^  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  proverbial  maxim  which 
bears  witness  to  the  advantage  sometimes  possessed  by  an 
observant  bystander  over  those  actually  engaged  in  any 
transaction :  -^  ^  The  looker-on  often  sees  more  of  the  game 
than  the  players.*  Now  the  looker-on  is  precisely  [in  Greek 
Bemodg]  the  Theorist. 

^  When  then  you  find  any  one  contrasting^  in  this  and  in 
other  subjects,  what  he  calls  ^experience,*  with  *  theory,' 
you  will  usually  perceive  on  attentive  examination,  that  he  is 
in  reality  comparing  the  results  of  a  eonfined^  with  that  of  a 
wider^  experience; — a  more  imperfect  and  crude  theory, 
with  one  more  cautiously  framed,  and  based  on  a  more  co- 
pious induction.*'  • 

The  consideration  then  of  the  character  of  the  speaker,  and 
of  his  opponent,  being  of  so  much  importance,  both  as  a  le- 
gitimate source  of  Persuasion,  in  many  instances,  and  also  aa 
a  topic  of  Fallacies,  it  is  evidently  incumbent  on  the  orator 
to  be  well-versed  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  with  a  view  bodi 
to  the  justifiable  advancement  of  bis  own  cause,  and  to  the 
detection  and  exposure  of  unfair  artifice  in  an  opponent.  It 
19  neither  possible,  nor  can  it  in  justice  be  expected,  that  this 

«  Seo  Political-Ecoiiomy,  Leot.  IIL  p.  68. 
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mode  of  pemuurion  riiould  be  totally  xenounced  and  exploded, 

great  as  are  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable ;  but  the  speaker 

is  bound,  in  conscience,  to  abstain  from  those  abuses  himself; 

and,  in  prudence,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  them  in  othen. 

To  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  impres-       _ 

CharM  of  f  fM 
sions  favorable  and  unfavorable,  that  hearers 


or  readers  may  entertain  concerning  any  one, 
would  be  tedious  and  superfluous.  But  it  may  be  worth  ob- 
serving, that  a  charge  of  tfuronmleiiesf ,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
disparaging,  is  also  one  that  is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
urged  with  effect,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Strictly  speaking, 
inconsistency  (such  at  least  as  a  wise  and  good  man  is  exempt 
from)  is  the  maintaining  at  the  same  time  of  two  contradic- 
tory propositions ;  whether  expressed  in  language,  or  implied 
in  sentiments  or  conduct.  As  e.  ^.  if  an  author,*  in  an  or- 
gumentative  work,  while  he  represents  every  syllogism  as 
futile  and  fallacious  reasoning,  admits  that  aU  reasoning  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  syllogisms ;  or,  if  the  same  per^ 
son  who  censures  and  abhors  oppression,  yet  practises  it  to- 
wards othen ;  or  if  a  man  prescribes  two  medicines  which 
neutralize  each  other^s  effects,  dec. 

But  a  man  is  often  censured  as  inconsistent, 
if  he  changes  his  plans  or  his  opinions  on  any    *z^f^^  "*" 
point    And  certainly  if  he  does  this  often,    ^Mtme^. 
and  lightly,  that  is  good  ground  for  withhold- 
ing confidence  from  him.    But  it  would  be  more  precise  to 
characterize  him  as  fiMe  and  unsteady,  than  as  inicoMittaA  ; 
because  this  use  of  the  term  tends  to  confound  one  fault  with 
another ;  vi%.  with  the  holding  of  two  incompatible  opinions 
ol  (mce. 

•  B.  Stewirt. 
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But  moreover  a  man  is  oflen  charged  with  ineonsisteiicy 
for  approving  some  parts  of  a  hook, — system, — character, 
&c.,  and  disapproving  others;  —  for  heing  now  an  advocate 
for  peace,  and  now,  for  war ;  —  in  short,  for  accommodadng 
his  judgment  or  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances  before  him, 
as  the  mariner  sets  his  sails  to  the  wind.  In  this  case  there  is 
not  even  any  change  of  mind  implied ;  yet  for  this  a  man  is 
often  taxed  with  inconsistency;  though  in  many  instances 
there  would  even  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  opposite  pro- 
cedure ;  e,  g.*m  not  shifting  the  sails,  when  the  wind  changes. 

In  the  other  case  indeed,  —  when  a  man  does  change  his 
mind, — he  implies  some  error,  either  first  or  last.  But  some 
errors  every  man  is  liable  to,  who  is  not  infallible.  He  there- 
fore who  prides  himself  on  his  consistency,  on  the  ground  of 
resolving  never  to  change  his  plans  or  opinions,  does  virtually 
(unless  he  means  to  proclaim  himself  either  too  dull  to  detect 
his  mistakes,  or  too  obstinate  to  own  them)  lay  claim  to  in- 
fallibility. And  if  at  the  same  time  he  ridicules  (as  is  often 
done)  the  absurdity  of  a  claim  to  infallibility,  he  is  guilty  of 
a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  proper  and  primary  sense  of  the 
word. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  boast  of  consistency  than  to  pre- 
serve it.  For,  as,  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  fog,  adverse  troops 
may  take  post  near  each  other,  without  mutual  recognition, 
and  consequently  without  contest,  but  as  soon  as  daylight 
comes,  the  weaker  give  place  to  the  stronger ;  so,  in  a  misty 
and  darkened  mind,  the  most  incompatible  opinions  may  exist 
together,  without  any  perception  of  their  discrepancy ;  till  the 
understanding  becomes  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enable  Ae 
man  to  reject  the  less  reasonable  opinions,  and  retain  the 
opposites. 

It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  very  fair  ground  for  dxsparagiiig 
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any  one^s  judgment,  if  he  maintains  any  doctrine  or  system, 
avowedly  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  That  must  always  be 
a  bad  reason.  If  the  system  dsc.  is  rights  you  should  pursue 
it  heeause  it  is  right,  and  not  because  you  have  pursued  it 
hitherto ;  if  it  is  wrong,  you  having  once  committed  a  fault 
is  a  poor  reason  to  give  for  persisting  in  it.  He  therefore 
who  makes  such  an  avowal  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
thenceforward  entitled  to  no  voice  In  the  question.  His  de- 
cision having  been  already  given,  once  for  all,  with  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  reconsider  it,  or  to  be  open  to  conviction  from  any 
fresh  arguments,  his  re-declarations  of  it  are  no  more  to  be 
reckoned  repeated  acts  of  judgment,  than  new  impressions 
from  a  stereotype  plate  are  to  be  regarded  as  new  Editions. 
In  short,  according  to  the  proverbial  phmse,  **  His  bolt  is 
shot*' 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  on  this  head,  that  (as  Aristotle 
teaches)  the  place  for  the  disparagement  of  an  opponent  is, 
for  the  first  speaker,  near  the  close  of  his  discourse,  to  weaken 
the  force  of  what  may  be  said  in  reply ;  and,  for  the  opponent, 
near  the  opening,  to  lessen  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
already  said. 

Either  a  personal  prejudice,  such  as  has  ^  favoroNB 

been  just  mentioned,  or  some  other  passion    painom  to   h$ 
unfavorable  to  the  speaker^s  object,  may  al-    •Oa^9d  cr  di- 
ready  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  which    **'''**^ 
it  must  be  his  business  to  allay. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  will  the  most  effectually  be  done,  not 
by  endeavoring  to  produce  a  state  of  perfect  calmness  and 
apathy,  but  by  exciting  some  contrary  emotion.    And  here  it 
23 
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is  10  be  obflonred  that  some  pasBioos  may  be,  rhetoricaU^ 
^^eaking^  opposite  to  each  other,  though  in  strictness  they  are 
not  so ;  viz.  whenever  they  are  incompatible  with  each  othw. 
E.  G.  The  opposite,  strictly  speaking,  to  Anger,  would  be  a 
feeling  of  Good-wiil  and  approbation  towards  the  person  in 
question ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  excitement  of  this,  alone,  that 
Anger  may  be  allayed ;  for  Fear  is,  practicallyi  contrary  to 
it  also ;  as  is  remarked  by  Aristotle,  who  philosophically  ac- 
counts for  this,  on  the  piinciple  that  Anger,  implying  a  desire 
to  inflict  pimMmmi,  must  imply  also  a  supposition  that  it  is 
posMle  to  do  so ;  and  accordingly  men  do  not,  he  says,  feel 
Anger  towards  one  who  is  so  much  superior  as  to  be  mani- 
festly out  of  their  reach ;  and  the  object  of  their  Anger  ceases 
to  be  so,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  an  olgect  of  Appiehensioii. 
Of  course  the  converse  also  of  this  holds  good  ;  Anger,  when 
it  prevails,  in  like  manner  subduing  Fear.  Savage  nations, 
accordingly,  having  no  military  discipline,  are  accustomed  to 
work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy  of  rage  by  their  war-songs 
and  dances,  in  order  to  excite  themselves  to  courage.*  Com- 
passion, likewise,  may  be  counteracted  either  by  Disapprobsk- 
tion,  by  Jealousy,  by  Fear,  by  Ridicule,  or  by  Disgust  and 
Horror ;  and  Envy,  either  by  Good-will,  or  by  Contempt. 

This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  that 
the  Orator  may  be  on  his  guard  against  inadvertently  defeat- 
ing his  own  object,  by  exciting  feelings  at  variance  with  thoee 
he  is  endeavoring  to  produce,  though  not  strictly  contrary  to 
them.  Aristotle  accordingly  notices,  with  this  view,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ^^  Pitiable,"  (ilee^fdv^)  and  the  ^^  Horrible 
or  Shocking,"  (deiy^y^)  which,  as  he  observes,  excite  difierent 


•  8m  Aitok  «<Blwt."  B.  n.  ia  his  Tk«st«Ms  oa  'O^i^  and  4>i|toc> 
«d  •«athM«,"  B.  HI,  cm  0vfUs. 
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feelings,  destructive  of  ench  other ;  so  that  the  Orator  must 
he  warned,  if  the  former  is  his  object,  to  keep  clear  of  anjr 
thing  that  may  excite  the  latter. 

The  remark,  cited  by  Aristotle,  of  the 
Rhetorician  Gorgias,  that  the  serious  argu-  Ridie^Uf. 
ments  of  an  opponent  are  to  be  met  by  ridi* 
cule,  and  his  ridicule,  by  serious  ailment,  (which  is  evidently 
one  that  might  be  extended,  in  principle,  to  other  feelings 
besides  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,)  is,  of  course,  only  occa- 
sionally applicable  in  practice;  and  considerable  tact  is 
requisite  for  perceiving  suitable  occasions,  and  employing 
them  judiciously.  For,  a  failure  does  great  injury  to  him 
who  makes  the  attempt  If  you  very  gravely  deprecate  some 
ridicule  that  has  been  thrown  out,  without  succeeding  in  de- 
stroying its  force,  you  increase  its  force  ;  because  a  catUnut 
between  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous  heightens  the  effect  of 
the  latter.  And  if,  again,  you  attempt  unsuccessfully  to 
make  a  jest  of  what  the  persons  addressed  regard  as  strong 
arguments,  and  serious  subjects,  you  raise  indignation  or  con- 
tempt;  and  are  also  considered  as  having,  confessedly,  no 
serious  and  valid  objections  to  offer. 

Of  course,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  character  of  those 
you  are  addressing.  If  these  are  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
superficial,  and  unthinking,  they  will  readily  join  in  ridicule 
of  such  reasoning  as  the  better-informed  and  more  judicious 
would  despise  them  for  not  appreciating.  And  again,  they 
may  easily  be  brought  (as  has  been  remarked  above,  P^ut  I. 
Chap.  III.  §  7.)  to  regard  a  valid  argument  which  exposes  to 
ridicule  some  sophistry,  as  nothing  more  than  a  joke.* 

«  It  is  ahnost  laperflnoiu  to  remark,  that  there  Is  a  dignlied  and 
an  undignified  way  of  employing  either  irony  or  any  kind  of  ridioale. 
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But  when  you  wish  to  expose  to  ridicule  aomething  really 
deserving  of  it  which  has  heen  advanced  seriously,  or  to 
rescue  from  ridicule  what  has  been  unfairly  made  a  jest  of,  it 
will  usually  be  advisable  to  keep  a  little  aloof,  for  a  time, 
from  the  very  point  in  question,  till  you  have  brought  men*s 
minds,  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  topics,  into  the  mood 
required, — the  derisive,  or  the  serious,  as  the  case  may  be, — 
and  then  to  bring  them  up  to  that  point,  prepared  to  view  it 
quite  differently  from  what  they  had  done.  And  if  this  be 
skilfully  managed,  the  effect  will  sometimes  be  very  striking. 

Such  a  procedure,  it  should  be  added,  is  sometimes  (as  I 
have  above  remarked,  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  ^  7,)  adopted  un- 
fairly ;  that  is,  men  who  are  mortified  at  finding  the  absurdity 
of  their  conduct,  their  tenets,  or  their  arguments  exposed  to 
contemptuous  ridicule,  will  often  persuade  others,  and  even 
themselves,  that  this  mortification  is  a  feeling  of  pious  mdi^ 
nation  in  behalf  of  a  serious  or  sacred  subject,  against  which 
they  falsely  represent  the  ridicule  as  having  been  directed. 

The  sort  of  chancter  which  Aristotle  calU  *•  Bomohehua"  —  atuwet^ 
faig  appiMiitly  to  what  we  call  in  ooUoquiel  language  a  "wag,"  or  a 
"jack-pudding,"  — one  who  laye  himself  out  to  divert  the  hearers  or 
readers  at  any  cost ;  or  any  one,  again,  who  displays  a  flippant  and 
trifling  levity  of  character  that  seems  incapable  of  viewing  any  thing 
seriously,  or  such  a  tone  of  heartless  and  unfeeling  mockery  as  de- 
notes an  incapacity  for  any  tender  or  kindly  sentunent, — any  such 
pecson,  though  he  may  manifest  such  ability  as  to  make  one  dread 
him  for  an  oppoaeat,  is  likely  to  be  stiU  more  dangerous  to  the  cause 
he  espouses. 

And  it  is  a  common  practice  of  skilful  sophists  to  confound  with 
such  a  character  as  one  of  these  last,  any  one,  however  opposite  to  it, 
who  may  have  successfully  derided  some  absurdity  they  may  have 
been  maintaining;  and  thua  to  hold  him  up  to  detestation  and 
sooni* 
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Great  cautioii  thevefore  is  requirite — as  was  formwly  le- 
marked — in  employiiig  such  a  weapon  as  Bidicule. 

It  will  oAen  faappen  that  it  will  be  easier  to  ghre  a  nets 
direction  to  the  unfayoiable  passion,  than  to  subdue  it ;  e.  g, 
to  turn  the  indignation,  or  the  laughter,  of  the  hearers  against 
a  di^rent  oliject  Indeed,  whenerer  the  case  wUi  admit  d 
this,  it  will  generally  prove  the  more  successful  expedient ; 
because  it  does  not  imply  the  accomplishment  of  so  great 
a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.    See  abore,  Chap. 

n.§6. 


Lecture  an  the  LUeUeeiual  and  Moral  L^kienees  of  the  Pro^ 
fesiiona.  BeUvered  before  the  Society  of  the  Duhlin  Lam 
InsHtute,  on  the  31st  of  January^  1842.  [Su  Note,  page 
24L] 

Some  ancient  writer  relates  of  the  celebrated  Hannibal,  that 
during  his  stay  at  some  regal  court,  the  evening  entertainment 
on  one  occasion  consisted  of  a  dinourse,  (what  we  in  these 
days  should  call  a  *^  lecture,^')  which  an  aged  Grreek  Philoso- 
pher, named  Phormio,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  the  honor 
of  being  permitted  to  deliver  before  the  king  ttad  courtiem. 
It  was  on  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  General.  The  va- 
rious high  endowments — the  several  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  the  multifarious  cares  and  labora  appertaining  to  an 
accomplished  military  leader,  were  set  forth,  as  most  of  the 
hearers  thought,  with  so  much  ability  and  elegance,  that  the 
discourse  was  received  with  general  applause.  But,  as  was 
28» 
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natural,  eager  ioquiries  were  made  what  was  ffaoaght  of  it  by 
80  eminent  a  master  in  the  art  military^  as  HannibaL  Oo  his 
opinion  being  asked,  he  replied  with  soldierlike  bluntneas,  that 
he  had  often  heard  old  men  talk  dotage,  but  that  a  greater 
dotard  than  Phormio  he  had  never  met  with. 

He  would  not  however  have  been  reckoned  a  dotazd  —  at 
least  he  would  not  have  deserved  it,  (as  he  did,)  —  if  he  had 
had  the  sense,  instead  of  giving  instructions  in  the  military  art 
to  one  who  knew  so  much  more  of  it  than  himself,  to  have 
addressed  an  audience  of  militaiy  men,  not  as  soldiers,  but 
as  human  beings;  and  had  set  before  them  correctly  and 
clearly,  the  effects,  intellectual  and  moml,  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced on  them,  as  men^  by  the  study  and  the  exercise  of  their 
profession.  For  that  is  a  point  on  which  men  of  each  pro- 
fession respectively  are  so  far  from  being  necessarily  the  best 
judges,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are  likely  to  be 
rather  leu  competent  judges  than  those  in  a  different  walk 
of  life. 

That  each  branch  of  study,  and  each  kind  of  business,  has 
a  tendency  to  influence  the  character,  and  that  any  such  ten- 
dency, if  operating  in  excess,  exclusively,  and  unmodified  by 
other  causes,  is  likely  to  produce  a  corresponding  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  is  what  no  one  I  suppose  would  deny.  It 
would  be  reasonable  as  an  antecedent  conjecture ;  and  the 
confirmation  of  it  by  experience  is  a  matter  of  common  re- 
mark. I  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  whose  attention 
had  been  chiefly  directed  to  cases  of  deformity,  who  remarked 
that  he  scarcely  ever  met  an  artisan  in  the  street  but  he  was 
able  to  assure  himself  at  the  first  glance  what  his  trade  was. 
He  could  perceive  in  persons  not  actually  deformed,  that  par- 
ticular  gait  or  attitude  —  that  particular  kind  of  departure  from 
exact  synunetry  of  form —that  disproportionate  development 
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and  deficiency  in  certain  muacles,  which  distinguiahed,  to  faia 
anatomical  eye,  the  porter,  the  smith,  the  horse-breaker,  the 
stone-cutter,  and  other  kbds  of  laborers  from  each  other. 
And  he  could  see  all  this,  through,  and  notwithstanding,  all 
the  individual  difierences  of  original  structure,  and  of  various 
accidental  circumstances. 

Bodily  peculiarities  of  this  class  may  be,  according  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  exist,  either  mere  inelegances  hardly 
worth  noticing,  or  slight  inconveniences,  or  serious  deformities, 
or  grievous  diseases.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  mental 
peculiarities,  which  the  several  professional  studies  and  habits 
tend,  respectively,  to  produce.  They  may  be,  according  to 
the  degree  of  them,  so  trifling  as  not  to  amount  even  to  a 
blemish  ;  or  slight,  or  more  serious  defects ;  or  cases  of  com- 
plete mental  distortion. 

You  will  observe  that  I  shall  throughout  confine  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  pertain- 
ing to  each  profession,  without  touching  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  benefits  that  may  result  from  it  You  may  often 
hear  from  persons  gifted  with  what  the  Ancients  called  epi- 
deictic  eloquence,  very  admirable  and  gratifying  panegyrics 
on  each  profession.  But  with  a  view  to  practical  utility,  the 
consideration  of  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  is  incomparably 
the  most  important ;  because  to  men  in  each  respective  pro- 
fession, the  heneficial  results  will  usually  take  place  even 
without  their  thinking  about  them ;  whereas  the  dangere 
require  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  habitually  contemplated,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  A 
physician  who  had  a  friend  about  to  settle  in  a  hot  climate, 
would  be  not  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  benefits  he  would  derive 
spontaneously  from  breathing  a  warmer  air,  as  to  warn  him 
of  the  dangers  of  sun-strokes  and  of  marsh  exhalations. 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  a  description  of  the  faulty  bdwla 
which  the  membera  of  each  profession  are  in  especial  danger 
of  aoquiringy  amounts  to  a  high  eidogium  on  each  indiYidiial, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  exempt  from  those  faults. 

To  treat  fully  of  .such  a  subject  would  of  course  require 
volumes ;  but  it  may  be  not  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion 
to  throw  out  a  few  slight  hints,  such  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
turn  your  attention  to  a  subject,  which  appears  to  me  not  only 
curious  and  interesting,  but  of  great  practical  importance. 

There  is  one  class  of  dangers  pertaining  alike  to  eyeiy 
profession,  every  branch  of  study -^  every  kind  of  distioct 
pursuit.  I  mean  the  danger  in  each,  to  him  who  is  devoted 
to  it,  of  ovenating  its  importance  as  compared  with  others ; 
and  again,  of  unduly  extending  its  province.  To  a  man  who 
has  no  enlarged  views,  no  geneml  cultivation  of  mind,  and  no 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  the  worthy  of 
other  classes  besides  his  own,  the  result  must  be  more  or  less 
of  the  sevenl  forms  of  narroW'mindedness.  To  apply  to  all 
questions,  on  all  subjects,  the  same  principles  and  rules  of 
judging  that  are  suitable  to  the  particular  questions  and  sub* 
jects  about  which  he  is  especially  conversant; — to  bring  in 
those  subjects  and  questions  on  all  occasions,  suitable  or  un- 
suitable ;  like  the  painter  Horace  alludes  to,  who  introduced  a 
cypress  tree  into  the  picture  of  a  shipwreck ; — to  regard  his 
own  particular  pursuit  as  the  one  important  and  absorbing  in* 
terest ; — to  look  on  all  other  events,  transactions,  and  occupa- 
tions, chiefly  as  they  minister  more  or  less  to  that ;  —  to  view 
the  present  state  and  past  history  of  the  world  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  that ; — and  to  feel  aclanish  attachment  to  the  members 
of  the  particular  profession  or  class  he  belongs  to,  as  a  body 
or  class ;  (an  attachment,  by-the-by,  which  is  often  limited 
to  the  collective  class^  and  not  accompanied  with  kindly 
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feelings  towards  the  individual  members  of  it,)  and  to  have 
more  or  less  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  those  of  other 
classes ; — all  these,  and  many  other  such,  are  symptoms  of 
that  narrow-mindedness  which  is  to  be  found,  alike,  mutoHs 
mutandis^  in  all  who  do  not  carefully  guard  themselves  against 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  profession  or  department  of  study  of 
each.* 

Against  this  kind  of  danger  the  best  preservative,  next  to 
that  of  being  thoroughly  aware  of  it,  will  be  found  in  varied 
reading  and  varied  society ;  in  habitual  intercourse  with  men, 
whether  living  or  dead, — whether  personally  or  in  their 
works,  —  of  different  professions  and  walks  of  life,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  different  Countries  and  different  Ages  from 
our  own. 

It  is  remarked,  in  a  work  by  Bishop  Copleston,  **that 
Locke,  like  most  other  writers  on  education,  occasionally  con- 
founds two  things,  which  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  distinct, 
viz,  that  mode  of  education,  which  would  be  most  beneficial, 
as  a  system^  to  society  at  large,  with  that  which  would  con« 
tribute  most  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  an  individual. 
These  things  are  oflen  at  variance  with  each  other.  The 
former  is  that  alone  which  deserves  the  attention  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  the  latter  is  narrow,  selfish,  and  mercenary.  It  is 
the  last  indeed  on  which  the  world  are  most  eager  to  inform 
themselves ;  but  the  persons  who  instruct  them,  however  they 
may  deserve  the  thanks  and  esteem  of  those  whom  they 
benefit,  do  no  service  to  mankind.  There  are  but  so  many 
good  places  in  the  theatre  of  life  ;  and  he  who  puts  us  in  the 
way  of  procuring  one  of  them,  does  to  t»  indeed  a  great 

•  See  above,  Part  L  Chap.  m.  }  2,  on  the  Preaumptions  for  and 
against  the  Judgment  of  professional  men. 
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ikvor,  but  none  to  the  whole  assembly/*  And  in  the  same 
work  it  is  further  observed,  that,  *'  In  the  cultivation  of  liter- 
ature is  found  that  common  link,  which  among  the  higher  and 
middling  departments  of  life  unites  the  jarring  sects  and  sub- 
divisions in  one  interest ;  which  supplies  common  topics,  and 
kindles  common  feelings,  unmixed  with  those  narrow  preju- 
dices, with  which  all  professions  are  more  or  less  infected. 
The  knowledge  too,  which  is  thus  acquired,  expands  and  en- 
larges the  mind,  excites  its  faculties,  and  calls  those  limbs  and 
muscles  into  freer  exercise,  which,  by  too  constant  use  in  one 
direction,  not  only  acquire  an  illiberal  air,  but  are  apt  also  to 
lose  somewhat  of  their  native  play  and  energy.  And  thus, 
without  directly  qualifying  a  man  for  any  of  the  employments 
of  life,  it  enriches  and  ennobles  all :  without  teaching  him  the 
peculiar  benefits  of  any  one  office  or  calling,  it  enables  him 
to  act  his  part  in  each  of  them  with  better  grace  and  more 
elevated  carriage  ;  and,  if  happily  planned  and  conducted,  is 
a  main  ingredient  in  that  complete  and  generous  education, 
which  fits  a  man*  *  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  mag- 
nanimously, all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace 
and  war.'  '* 

But  to  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  common 
to  all,  and  to  proceed  to  what  is  peculiar  to  each ;  I  will  begin 
by  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  those  which  especially  pertain 
to  the  CLERICAL  profession. 

The  first  that  I  shall  notice  is  one  to  which  I  have  frequent- 
ly called  attention,  as  being  likely  to  beset  all  persons  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  occupied  about  things  sacred  ;  in  discuss- 
ing, and  especially  in  giving  instruction  on,  moral  and  religious 
subjects :  and  the  clergy  accordingly  must  be  the  most  es- 

*  Milton. 
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pecially  exposed  to  this  danger :  to  the  danger,  I  mean,  of 
that  callous  indifference,  which  is  proverbially  apt  to  be  the 
result  of  familiarity.  On  this  point  there  are  some  most 
Valuable  remarks  by  Bishop  Butler,  which  I  have  adverted  to 
on  various  occasions,  and  among  others,  in  a  portion  (which 
I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  citing)  of  the  last  unpublished 
Charge  I  had  occasion  to  deliver. 

^*  *  Going  over,^  says  Bishop  Butler,  ^  the  theory  of  virtue 
in  one^s  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures  of 
it  \ — this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to 
form  a  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it 
may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it 
gradually  more  insensible,  i,  e.  form  a  habit  of  insensibility 
to  all  moral  considerations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker ; 
thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less 
sensibly.  Being  accustomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity, 
i.  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity ;  to 
instances  of  others'  mortality,  the  sensible  apprehension  of 
our  own.  And  from  these  two  observations  together ;  —  that 
practical  habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts, 
and  that  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated 
upon  us ;  —  it  must  follow  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually 
forming  and  strengthening,  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such 
motives  and  excitements,  while  these  motives  and  excitements 
themselves  are  by  proportionable  degrees  growing  less  sen« 
sible,  $.  e.  are  continually  less  and  less  sensibly  felt^  even  as 
the  active  habits  strengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this ; 
for  active  principles,  at  the  very  same  time  that  they  are  less 
lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found  to  be  somehow 
wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  character,  and 
become  more  effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.    The  three 
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things  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it :  peiceptioa 
of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear,  and  active 
caution ;  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter 
are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same  time  that  the  former 
gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress  in  others,  is  a  nat* 
ural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it : 
but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  re- 
lieve distressed 'persons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less 
sensibly  affected  with  the  various  miseries  of  life  with  which 
he  must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet  at  the  same  time, 
benevolence,  considered,  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical 
principle  of  action,  will  strengthen ;  and  whilst  he  passively 
compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater 
aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also  at  the 
same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around  us, 
gives  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling,  or  apprehension 
of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men  ;  t.  e.  to 
forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it  And 
this  seems  again  further  to  show,  that,  passive  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition,  experience,  example, 
though  they  may  have  a  remote  efficacy,  and  a  very  great 
one,  towards  forming  active  habits,  yet  can  have  this  efficacy 
no  otherwise  than  by  inducing  us  to  such  a  course  of  action ; 
and  that  it  is  not  being  effected  so  and  so,  but  actings  which 
forms  those  habits.  Only  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  real  endeavors  to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves 
are  a  species  of  virtuous  action.' ''  Thus  far  Bishop  Butler. 
"  That  moral  habits,"  I  proceeded  to  say,  "  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practical  efforts,  was  long  since  remarked  by 
Aristotle;  who  ridicules  those  that  attended  philosophical 
discourses  with  an  expectation  of  improvement,  while  they 
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contented  themselves  with  listening,  understanding,  and  ap- 
proving ;  comparing  them  to  a  patient  who  should  hope  to  re* 
gain  health  hy  listening  to  his  physician^s  directions,  without 
following  them.  But  he  omitted  to  add,  as  Bishop  Butler  has 
done,  that  such  a  procedure  is  much  worse  than  useless ;  being 
positively  dangerous. 

*^  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  what  the  author  says  of  virtue, 
is  at  least  equally  applicable  to  religion ;  and  that  consequent- 
ly, no  one  is  so  incurably  and  hopelessly  hardened  in  practical 
irreligion  as  one  who  has  the  most  perfect  familiarity  with 
religious  subjects  and  religious  feelings,  without  having  culti- 
vated corresponding  active  principles.  It  is  he  that  is,  em- 
phatically, ^  the  barren  fig-tree,'  which  has  *  no  fruit  on  it, 
but  leaves  only  I '  not,  a  tree  standing  torpid  and  destitute  of 
all  vegetation,  during  the  winter's  frost  or  summer's  drought, 
and  capable  of  being  called  into  life  and  productiveness,  by 
rain  and  sunshine  ;  but,  a  tree  in  full  vigor  of  life  and 
growth,  whose  sap  is  all  diverted  from  the  formation  of  fruit, 
and  is  expended  in  flourishing  boughs  that  bear  only  barren 
leaves." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  danger  I  have  been  now  alluding 
to,  as  it  is  one  which  besets  each  person  the  more  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  conversant  about  religious  and  moral  discussions, 
studies  and  reflections,  is  accordingly  one  which  the  Clergy 
most  especially  should  be  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against,  as 
being  professionally  occupied  with  this  class  of  subjects. 

They  are  professionally  exposed  again  to  another  danger, 
chiefly  intellectual,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
usually  to  hold  so  much  intercourse,  in  their  private  minis- 
trations, with  persons  whose  reasoning  powers  are  either 
naturally  weak,  or  very  little  cultivated,  or  not  called  forth 
on  those  8ul:jects,  and  on  those  occasions,  on  which  they  axe 
24 
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convening  professicmally  with  a  dergyman.  How  large  » 
proportion  of  mankind  taken  indiscriminatelyy  must  be  ex* 
pected  to  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  deacriptions,  we 
must  be  well  aware :  and  it  is  with  mankind  thus  laken  indu* 
cnminately,  that  the  Clergy  in  the  domestic  portion  of  their 
ministrations,  are  to  hold  mtercourse.  Even  a  disproportioa* 
ate  share  of  their  attention  is  usually  claimed  by  the  poorer, 
the  younger,  and  in  short  generally,  the  less  educated  among 
their  people.  Among  these  there  must  of  course  always  be 
a  large  proportion  who  will  be  often  more  readily  influenced 
by  a  fallacious,  than  by  a  sound  reason; — who  will  often 
receive  readily  an  insufficient  explanation,  and  will  often  be 
prevented  by  ignorance,  or  duhiess,  or  prejudice,  from  ad« 
mitting  a  correct  one.  And  moreover,  of  those  whoee  qual- 
ifications are  higher,  as  respects  other  subjects,  there  are  nol 
a  few  who,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  (from  varioua 
causes,)  fall  far  short  of  themselves.  There  are  not  a  few, 
e.  g.  who,  while  in  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  pay  littie 
or  no  attention  to  any  such  subjects  ;  and  when  enfeebled  m 
their  mental  powers  by  sickness  or  sudden  terror,  or  decrB|Ml 
age,  will  resign  themselves  to  indiscriminate  credulity — who 
at  one  time  will  listen  to  notkingy  and  at  another,  will  Ustei^ 
to  any  thing. 

With  all  these  classes  of  persons,  then,  a  clergyman  is  led» 
in  the  course  of  his  private  duty«  to  have  much  intercourM. 
And  that  such  intercourse  is  likely  to  be  any  thing  but  im- 
proving to  the  reasoning  faculties— -to  their  development,  or 
their  correction,  or  even  to  sincerity  and  fairness  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them,  is  sufficiently  evident  The  danger  is  one 
which  it  is  important  to  have  cleaiiy  before  us.  When  a  bmo 
of  good  sense  distinctly  perceives  it,  and  carefully  and  habit- 
ually reflects  on  it,  he  will  not  be  much  at  a  loss  as  Id  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  guarded  against 
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Toa  will  observe  that  I  have  pointed  out  under  this  head  a 
morale  as  well  as  an  intellectual  danger.  And  in  truth  the 
temptation  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one,  even  to  one  who  is 
tBLT  from  an  insincere  character  altogether,  to  lead  ignorant, 
or  ill-educated,  and  pr^udiced  men  into  what  he  is  convinced 
is  best  for  them,  by  unsound  reasons,  when  he  finds  them  in- 
disposed to  listen  to  sound  ones ;  thus  satisf3ring  his  conscience 
that  he  is  making  a  kind  of  eompensoHon^  since  there  really 
are  good  grounds  (though  they  cannot  see  them)  for  the  con- 
elusion  he  advocates ;  till  he  acquires  a  habit  of  tampering 
with  truth,  and  finally  loses  all  reverence  and  all  relish  for  it* 

Another  class  of  dangers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
to  which  the  Clergy  are  professionally  exposed,  and  which  is 
the  last  I  shall  mention,  is  the  temptation  to  prefer  popularity 
to  truth,  and  the  present  comfort  and  gratification  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  ultimate  welfare.  The  well-known  fable  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  mountain,  which  he  found  it  easier  to  go  to, 
himself,  than  to  make  the  mountain  come  to  him,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  allegorical  type  of  any  one  who  seeks 
to  give  peace  of  conscience  and  satisfaction  to  his  hearers, 
and  to  obtain  applause  for  himself,  by  bringing  his  doctrine 
and  language  into  a  conformity  with  the  inclinations  and  the 
conduct  of  his  hearers,  rather  than  by  bringing  the  character 
of  the  hearers  into  a  conformity  with  what  is  true  and  right. 
Not  that  there  are  many,  who  are,  in  the  outset  at  least,  so 
unprincipled  as  deliberately  to  suppress  essential  truths,  or  to 
inculcate  known  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  administering 
groundless  comfort,  or  gaining  applause  ;  but  as  '^  a  giA  '*  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  *^  blind  the  eyes,''  so,  the  bribe  of  popu- 
larity (especially  when  the  alternative  is  perhaps  severe 
— — ■ * 

♦  See  Essay  on  "Pious  Frauds/'  Third  Series;  and  Dr.  Wosfs 
THBCOQZse  on  •<  Reserve." 
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cenauie,  and  even  penecution)  is  likely,  by  Utde  and  littles,  lo 
Imes  the  judgment,  —  to  blind  the  eyes  first  to  the  importance, 
and  afterwards  to  the  truth,  of  unpopular  doctrines  and  pr^ 
cepts ;  and  ultimately  to  bring  a  man  himself  to  belieoe  what 
his  hearers  wish  him  to  teach. 

Popularity  has,  of  course,  great  charms  for  all  clasBes  of 
men ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  it  offers  this  additioBal 
temptation ;  that  it  is  to  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  &Tonbie 
opinion  not  merely  of  the  world  in  general,  or  of  a  multitode 
assembled  on  some  special  occasion,  but  of  the  very  neigk^ 
hors  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  whom  he  is  in  bab^ 
its  of  daily  intercourse. 

There  is  another  most  material  circumstance  also  which 
(in  respect  of  this  point)  distinguishes  the  case  oi  the  clerical 
profession  from  that  of  any  other.     It  is  true  that  a  medical 
man  may  be  under  a  temptation  to  flatter  his  patients  with 
false  hopes,  to  indulge  them  in  unsuitable  regimen,  to  sufasti* 
tute  some  cordial  that  gives  temporary  relief,  for  salutary  but 
unpleasant  medicines,  or  painful  operations,  such  as  axe  really 
needful  for  a  cure.    But  those  (and  there  are  such,  as  is  well 
known)  who  pursue  such  a  course,  can  seldom  obtain  more 
than  temporary  success.    When  it  is  seen  that  their  patients 
do  not  ultimately  recover,  and  that  all  the  fair  promises  given, 
and  sanguine  hopes  raised,  end  in  aggravation  of  disease,  or 
in  premature  death  —  the  bubble  bursts ;  and  men  quit  these 
pretenders  for  those  whose  practice  bears  the  test  of  experi- 
ence.   These,  therefore,  are  induced  by  a  regard  for  their 
own  permanent  success  in  their  profession,  as  well  as  by 
higher  motives,  to  prefer  the  correct  and  safe  mode  of  treat* 
ing  their  patients.     But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  those  whose 
concern  is  with  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body  — 
with  the  next  life  instead  of  this.     Their  treatment  cannot  be 
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brought  to  the  same  test  of  experience  till  the  day  of  Judg* 
ment  If  they  shall  have  deluded  both  their  hearers  and 
ihemselres  by  ^^  speaking  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,'*  the 
flattering  cordial,  however  deleterious,  may  rennain  undetected, 
and  both  parties  may  continue  in  the  error  all  their  lives,  and 
the  error  may  even  survive  them.* 

So  also  again  in  the  legal  profession ;  —  one  who  gives  flat- 
tering but  unsound  advice  to  his  clients,  or  who  pleads  causes 
with  specious  elegance,  unsupported  by  accurate  legal  knowl- 
edge, may  gain  a  temporary,  but  seldom  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary, popularity.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  no  less  than  his 
duty,  to  acquire  this  accurate  knowledge :  and  if  he  is  mis- 
taken on  any  point,  the  decisions  of  a  Court  will  give  him 
sufficient  warning  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  But  the 
Court  which  is  finally  to  correct  the  other  class  of  mistakes, 
is  the  one  that  will  sit  on  that  last  great  Day,  when  the  tares 
will  be  finally  separated  from  the  wheat,  and  when  the  ^  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,''  that  may  have  been  built  up  on  the  divine 
foundation,  by  human  folly  or  artifice,  will  be  burned  up. 

The  Clergy  therefore  have  evidently  more  need  than  oth« 
ers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  a  temptation,  from  which  they 
are  not,  like  others,  protected  by  considerations  of  temporal 
interest,  or  by  the  lessons  of  daily  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  profession  there  used  to  be  (for 
of  late  I  think  it  is  otherwise)  a  remark  almost  proverbially 
common,  that  the  members  of  it  were  especially  prone  to  in- 
fidelity, and  even  to  Atheism.  And  the  same  imputation  was 
by  many  persons  extended  to  those  occupied  in  such  branches 
of  physical  science  as  are  the  most  connected  with  medi- 
cine ;  and  even  to  scientific  men  generally.    Of  late  yeara, 

*  See  <*  Scripture  Revelaidona  of  a  Fature  State,"  Lect.  12. 
34* 
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as  I  have  aaid,  this  impression  has  become  much  less  pfCT- 
alent 

In  a  question  of  fact,  such  as  this,  open  to  general  obsenra* 
tion,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  afforded  by  the  prewdaau 
of  any  opinion,  that  it  has  at  least  some  kind  of  foundation  in 
truth.  There  is  a  presumption,  that  either  medical  men  were 
more  generally  unbelievers  than  the  arerage,  or  at  least,  that 
those  of  them  who  were  so  were  more  ready  to  00010  it  la 
like  manner  there  is  a  corresponding  presumption,  that  in  the 
present  generation  of  medical  men  there  is  a  greater  proper* 
tion  than  among  their  predecessors,  who  are  either  beljeveis 
in  Revelation,  or  at  least  not  avowed  unbelievers. 

It  will  be  more  profitable,  however,  instead  of  entering  on 
any  question  as  to  the  amount  and  extent,  present  or  past,  of 
the  danger  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  to  offer  some  con* 
jectures  as  to  the  causes  of  it 

The  one  which  I  conceive  occurs  the  most  readily  to  most 
men's  minds  is,  that  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  Sunday. 
The  character  of  his  profession  does  not  admit  of  his  regular* 
ly  abandoning  it  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  regularly  at« 
tending  public  worship  along  with  Christians  of  all  classes. 
Now  various  as  are  the  modes  of  observing  the  Lord's-day  in 
difierent  Christian  countries,  and  diverse  as  are  the  modes  of 
worship,  there  is  perhaps  no  pomt  in  which  Christians  of  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  more  agreed,  than  in  assembling 
together  for  some  kind  of  joint  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  And  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  that,  independently  of 
any  edification  derived  from  the  peculiar  religious  services 
which  they  respectively  attend,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
doing  something  every  week  as  a  religious  observance,  must 
have  some  tendency  to  keep  up  in  men's  minds  a  degree  of 
respect,  rational  or  irrational,  for  the  religion  in  whose  out- 
ward observances  they  take  a  part. 
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A  ph3r8ician  in  conmderable  praetioe  murt,  we  know,  often 
be  prevented  from  doing  this.  And  the  profeamoiud  callfl,  it 
may  be  added,  which  make  it  often  impoesible  finr  him  to 
attend  public  worship,  will  naturally  tend,  by  destroying  the 
kdUi^  to  keep  him  away,  even  when  attendance  is  possible. 
Any  thing  that  a  person  is  prevented  from  doing  hahiiuallyi 
he  is  likely  habitually  to  omit  There  is  nothing  peadiar  in 
iibe  case  of  attendance  on  public  worship.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  in  many  others  equally.  A  man  placed  in 
dicumstances  which  interfere  with  his  forming  or  keeping  up 
damutie  habits,  or  literary  habits,  or  habits  of  bodily  aetio* 
ity^  is  likely  to  be  le$$  domestic,  less  literary,  more  seden* 
taiy,  than  his  circumstances  require. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  I  have  now  been  adverting  to 
does  operate.  But  there  are  others,  less  obvious  perhaps,  but 
,  I  think  not  less  important.  A  religion  which  represents  Man's 
whole  existence  as  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  his  life 
on  earth  is  every  way  incalculably  the  smaller,  is  forcibly 
brought  before  the  mind  in  a  way  to  excite  serious  reflecti^ms, 
by  such  an  event  as  deaths  when  occurring  before  our  eyes, 
or  within  our  particular  knowledge.  Now  a  medical  man  is 
famUiar  with  death ;  t.  e.  with  the  sight  and  the  idea  of  it* 
And  the  indifference  which  is  likely  to  resUlt  from  such  fa- 
miliarity, I  need  not  here  dwell  on,  further  than  to  refer  you 
to  the  passage  of  Bishop  Butler  already  cited. 

But  moreover  death  is  not  only  familiar  to  the  physician, 
but  it  is  also  familiar  to  him  as  the  final  terminaHan  of 
that  state  of  existence  with  which  alone  he  has  professum^ 
ally  any  concero.  As  a  Christian  he  may  regard  it  as 
preparatory  to  a  new  state  of  existence  ;  but  as  a  phyMician 
he  is  concerned  only  with  life  in  this  world,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  invigorate  and  to  prolong ;  and  with  death,  only 
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as  the  filial  catastrophe  which  he  is  to  keep  off  as  long  as  po»- 
mble,  and  in  reference  merely  to  the  physical  caoses  wfaicfa 
have  produced  it. 

Now  the  habit  of  thus  contemplating  death  must  haye  s 
tendency  to  divert  the  mind  from  reflecting  on  it  with  refers 
ence  to  other  and  dissimilar  considerations.  For  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  habit  of  contemplating 
any  class  of  objects  in  such  and  such  a  particular  point  <^ 
view,  tends,  so  far,  to  render  us  the  less  qualified  for  con« 
templating  them  in  any  other  point  of  view.  And  this  max*  ^ 
im,  I  conceive,  is  capable  of  very  extensive  application  in 
reference  to  dU  professional  studies  and  pursuits ;  and  goes 
far  towards  furnishing  an  explanation  of  their  efiects  on  the 
mind  of  the  individual. 

But  there  is  another  cause,  and  the  last  I  shall  notice 
under  the  present  head,  which  I  conceive  cooperates  fre- 
quently with  those  above-mentioned  :  I  mean  the  practice 
common  with  many  divines  of  setting  forth  certain  physio- 
logical or  metaphysical  theories  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  or  as  essentially  connected  with  it.  If 
any  of  these  be  unsound,  they  may,  nevertheless,  pass  mus- 
ter with  the  generality  of  readers  and  hearers ;  and  how- 
ever unprofitable,  may  be,  to  them,  at  least  harmless ;  but 
they  present  a  stumbling-block  to  the  medical  man,  and  to  the 
ph3rsiologi8t,  who  may  perceive  that  unsoundness.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  known  divines  not  only  maintaining  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity,  —  as  the  very  basis  of  Gospel-revelation, 
—  but  maintaining  it  by  such  arguments  as  go  to  prove  the 
entire  independence  of  mind  on  matter ;  urging,  e,  g.  among 
others,  the  instances  of  full  manifestation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  in  persons  at  the  point  of  death.     Now  this,  or  the 
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opposite,  the  ph3r8iologiBt  will  usually  explain  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bodily  frame  that  are  affected  in  each  difier- 
ent  disease.  If  he  believes  the  brain  to  be  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  mind,  this  belief  will  not  be  shaken  by  the 
manifestation  of  mental  powers  in  a  person  who  is  dying  of  a 
disease  of  the  /iifi^«.  He  will  no  more  infer  from  this  that 
mind  is  wholly  independent  of  the  body,  than  he  would,  that 
sight  is  independent  of  the  body,  because  a  man  may  retain 
his  powers  of  vision  when  his  limbs  are  crippled. 

The  questions  concerning  materialism  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  upon  :  I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mistake 
common  to  both  parties :  that  of  supposing  that  these  ques- 
tions are  vitally  connected  with  Christianity ;  whereas  there 
is  not  one  word  relating  to  them  m  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Indeed  even  at  this  day  a  large  proportion  of  sincere  Chris- 
tians among  the  humbler  classes,  are  decidedly  materialists ; 
^ugh  if  you  inquired  of  them  they  would  deny  it,  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  confine  the  word  matter  to  things  per- 
ceptible to  the  touch ;  but  their  belief  in  ghosts  or  tpmU 
having  been  $een  and  heard^  evidently  implies  the  possession 
by  these  of  what  philosophers  reckon  attributes  of  matter. 
And  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  terrified,  we  are  told,  when 
they  saw  Him  after  his  resurrection,  ^*  supposing  that  they  saw 
a  spirit'^  He  convinced  them,  we  read,  of  his  being  real 
flesh  and  blood  :  but  whatever  may  have  been  their  error  as 
to  the  visible, —  and  consequently  material  —  character  of  a 
Spirit,  it  does  not  appear  that  He  thought  it  essential  to  in- 
struct them  on  that  head.  He  who  believed  that  Jesus  was 
truly  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  same  power  would 
raise  up  his  followers  at  the  last  day,  had  secured  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  IS  much  to  be  wished  that  religious  persons  would  be 
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careful  to  abstain — I  do  not  say,  from  entering  on  any  phys- 
idogical  or  metaphysical  speculations  (which  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do)  —  bat  from  mixing  up  these  with  Christianity, 
and  making  every  thing  that  they  belicTe  on  matters  at  aU 
connected  with  religion,  a  part  of  their  religious  faith.  I  re*- 
member  convermng  with  an  intelligent  man  on  the  subject  of 
some  speculations  tending  to  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
equivocal  generation,  which  he  censured,  as  leading  to  Athe* 
ism.  He  was  somewhat  startled  on  my  reminding  him  that 
two  hundred  years  ago  many  would  have  as  readily  set  a  man 
down  as  an  atheist  who  should  have  denied  that  doctrine. 
Both  conclusions,  I  conceive,  to  be  alike  rash  and  unwar* 
rantable. 

I  cannot  but  advert,  in  concluding  this  head,  to  the  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  the  language  of  some  divines  respecting 
a  peaceAil  or  troubled  departure,  as  a  sure  criterion  of  a 
christian  or  an  unchristian  life.  ^'  A  death*bed's  a  detector 
of  the  heart,**  is  the  observation  of  one  of  them,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  poet  Now,  that  a  man*s  state  of  mind  on  his 
death-bed  is  often  very  much  influenced  by  his  past  life,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  but  I  believe  most  medical  men  can  testify  that 
it  is  quite  as  often  and  as  much  influenced  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  dies.  The  eifecis  of  certain  nervous  and  other  dis- 
orders in  producing  distressing  agitation,  —  of  tlie  process 
of  supptaration,  in  producing  depression  of  spirits  —  the  calm* 
ing  and  soothing  effects  of  a  mortification  in  its  last  stage, 
and  many  other  such  phenomena,  are,  I  believe,  familiar  to 
practitioners.  When  then  they  find  promises  and  threats 
boldly  held  out  which  are  for  from  being  regularly  fulfilled, 
—  when  they  find  various  statements  confidentiy  made,  some 
of  which  appear  to  them  improbable,  and  others  at  variance 
with  facts  coming  under  their  own  experience,  they  are  in 
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danger  of  diawing  condurioos  uniaToimble  to  the  troth  of 
Christiamtsr,  if  they  apply  too  hastily  the  maxim  of  ^perUis 
addendum  ut  in  arte  tud ;  ^^  and  take  for  granted  on  the 
word  of  diTinea  that  whatever  they  teach  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, really  is  so ;  without  making  inquiry  for  themselves. 
They  are  indeed  no  less  culpably  rash  in  such  a  procedure 
than  any  one  would  have  been  who  should  reason  in  a  similar 
manner  from  the  works  of  medical  men  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago ;  who  taught  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
human  frame  — the  importance  of  the  moon's  phases  to  the 
efficacy  of  medicines,  and  other  such  fancies.  Shoukl  any 
one  have  thence  inferred  that  astr(»u>my  and  medicine  never 
could  have  any  claims  to  attention,  and  were  merely  idle 
dreams  of  empty  pretenders,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
rash  than  a  physician  or  physiologist  who  judges  of  Chxia- 
tianity  by  the  hypotheses  of  all  who  profess  to  teach  it 

The  effects,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  thb  srunr  AMD  fbao- 
TicB  OF  THE  LAW  IS  a  subject  to  which  I  could  not  have  done 
justice  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lecture,  even  had  I  con« 
fined  myself  to  that  one  department  For  the  Law,— 
especially  considered  in  this  point  of  view, — is  not  one  pro- 
fession, but  many  —  a  Judge,  an  Attorney,  a  Solicitor,  a 
Ck>mmon-Law  Barrister,  a  Chancery  Banister,  a  Special 
Pleader,  &c.,  are  all  occupied  with  Law ;  but  widely  different 
are  the  effects,  advantageous  and  disadvantageous,  likely  to 
be  produced  on  their  minds  by  their  respective  occupations.* 

*  It  ii  wcntk  remazking  that  there  is  one  pomt  wherein  some 
bnNDflhee  of  the  Law  differ  from  others,  and  agree  with  some  Profes- 
aiona  of  a  totally  difiisient  claaa.  Suptrior  MUty  and  prof  euiamU  skiilf 
in  a  Xiidge»  a  Bolidtori  or  a  Conveyancer,  are,  if  combined  with  int^- 
xity,  a  pMie  benefit  They  confer  a  aprvioe  on  oertain  individnaK 
miMihe  toBpmm  of  any  cthtn :  and  the  deslh  or  zstizaiDeat  of  a  msa 
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On  this  point  I  hare  thrown  out  a  slight  hintinal 
LOGIC  (the  joint  work  of  Bishop  Copleston  and  myself)  from 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  short  passage :  [Book 
IV.  Ch.  UL  §§  1.  2.] 

•*  Reasoning  comprehends  inferring  and  proving  ;  which 
are  not  two  different  things,  but  the  same  thing  regarded  in 
two  difierent  points  of  view :  like  the  road  from  London  to 
York,  and  the  road  from  York  to  London.  He  who  infHB, 
proves ;  and  he  who  proves,  infers ;  but  the  word  '  infer '  fixes 
the  mind  first  on  the  premise,  and  then  on  the  conclusion ;  tbe 
word  » prove,'  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  mind  from  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  premise.    Hence,  the  substantives  derived  fipoin 

thuB  qualified,  is  a  loss  to  the  oommumiy.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  a  Physician,  a  Mannfaetuxer,  a  NsTigator,  &c.  of  eztraordinazy 
ability.  A  Pleader,  on  the  contrary,  of  powos  tu  abore  the  areragek 
is  not»  M  ffMol,  serviceable  to  the  PabUc  He  obtains  irealth  and 
credit  for  himself  and  his  fiunily }  but  any  especial  advantage  accru- 
ing from  his  superior  ability,  to  those  who  chance  to  be  his  clients,  is 
just  so  much  loss  to  those  he  chances  to  be  oppoied  to :  and  ickiok 
party  is,  on  each  occasion,  in  the  right,  must  be  regaled  as  an  eren 
chance.  His  death,  therefore,  would  be  no  loss  to  the  PabUc ;  only, 
to  those  particular  persons  who  mi^t  have  benefited  by  his  superior 
abilities,  at  their  opponents'  expense.  It  is  not  that  Advocates,  gen* 
eially,  are  not  useful  to  the  PabUc  They  are  even  necessary.  But 
egtraardmtuy  abiiUy  in.  an  Advocate,  is  an  adyantage  only  to  himsrif 
and  his  friends.  To  the  Public,  the  most  desirable  thing  is,  that 
Pleaders  should  be  as  equaUy  matched  as  possible ;  so  that  neither  John 
Doe  nor  Bichard  Roe  should  have  any  advantage  independent  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  Extraordinary  ability  in  an  Advocate  may 
indeed  raise  him  to  great  wealth,  or  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  or  in  ths 
Senate ;  and  he  may  use  these  adrantages  —  as  many  iUustiioiis  «x-* 
amples  show,  greatly  to  the  public  benefit.  But  then,  it  is  not  m  aa 
AdTooate,  directly,  but  as  a  rich  man,  as  a  Judge,  or  as  a  Senator, 
that  hs  thus  benefits  his  Country. 
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these  words  respectively,  are  often  used  to  express  that  whioh, 
on  each  occasioiiy  is  lait  in  the  mind ;  inference  being  often 
used  to  signify  the  conclusion  (i.  e.  propositicm  inferred)  and 
proof — the  premise.  We  say,  also,  ^How  do  you  prove 
that  ? '  and  ^  What  do  you  infer  from  that  ?  *  which  sentences 
would  not  be  so  properly  expressed  if  we  were  to  transpose 
those  verbs.  One  might,  therefore,  define  proving,  ^the 
assigning  of  a  reason  or  argument  for  the  support  of  a  given 
propositicNi ; '  and  inferring^  *  the  deduction  of  a  conclusion 
from  given  premises.' 

^  In  the  one  case  our  Conclusion  is  given  (t.  e,,  set  before 
us  as  the  Question)  and  we  have  to  seek  for  arguments ;  in 
the  other,  our  premises  are  given,  and  we  have  to  seek  for 
a  Conclusion  -*t.  e.,  to  put  together  our  own  Propositions,  and 
tiy  what  will  follow  from  them ;  or,  to  speak  more  logically, 
m  one  case,  we  seek  to  refer  the  Subject  of  which  we  would 
predicate  something  to  a  Class  to  which  that  Predicate  will 
(affirmatively  or  negatively)  apply  ;  in  the  other,  we  seek  to 
find  comprehended  in  the  Subject  of  which  we  have  predicated 
something,  some  other  term  to  which  that  Predicate  had  not 
been  before  applied.  Each  of  these  is  a  definition  of  reason^ 
ing.  To  infer,  then,  is  the  business  of  the  Philosopher ;  to 
prove,  of  the  Advocate  ;  the  former,  from  the  great  mass  of 
known  and  admitted  truths,  wishes  to  elicit  any  valuable  ad* 
ditional  truth  whatever,  that  has  been  hitherto  unperceived, 
and  perhaps  without  knowing  with  certainty  what  will  be  the 
terms  of  his  conclusion.  Thus  the  Mathematician,  e.  ^.,  seeks 
to  ascertain  vfJuU  is  the  ratio  of  circles  to  each  other,  or  what 
is  the  line  whose  square  will  be  equal  to  a  given  circle.  The 
Advocate,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  proposition  put  before  him, 
which  he  is  to  maintain  as  well  as  he  can.  His  business, 
therefore,  is  to  find  Middle-terms  (which  is  the  inventio  of 
25 
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Cioero) ;  the  Plulo0opher*8  to  combine  and  select  known  fincta 
or  principles,  suitably  for  gaining  from  them  concluaons 
which,  thou{^  implied  in  the  premises,  were  before  unper- 
eeived ;  in  other  words,  for  making  *  logical  disGoyeries.*  ^ 

To  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  <^  adding  another  short  ex- 
tract  from  the  treatise  on  bhbtoric;  which  may  furnish  a 
hint  as  to  a  class  of  dangers  common  to  men  of  every  pursuit 
and  profession ;  that  of  a  person  supposing  himself,  from 
haying  been  long  coayersant  with  a  certain  subject,  to  be 
qualified  for  eoery  kind  of  business,  or  of  discussion  that  relates 
to  the  same  subject  :  —  [Rhet,  Part  IL,  Chap.  111.^5.]    ^^Tbe 
longest  practice  in  conducting  any  business  in  one  way  does 
not  necessarily  confer  any  experience  in  conducting  it  in  a 
different  way ;  e.  ^.,  an  experienced  husbandman,  or  minister 
of  state,  in  Persia,  would  be  much  at  a  loss  in  Europe ;  and 
if  they  had  some  things  less  to  learn  than  an  entire  noyice, 
on  the  other  hand  they  would  have  much  to  usleam ;  and^ 
again,  merely  being  conversant  about  a  certain  class  of  sub- 
jects, does  not  confer  experience  in  a  case  where  the  opem- 
tions  and  the  end  proposed  are  different     It  is  said  that  there 
was  im  Amsterdam  merohant,  who  had  dealt  laigely  ia  com 
all  his  life,  who  had  never  seen  a  field  of  wheat  growing. 
This  man  had  doubtless  acquired,  by  experience,  an  accurate 
judgment  of  the  qualities  of  each  description  of  corn — of 
the  best  methods  of  storing  it, — of  the  arts  of  buying  and 
selling  it  at  proper  times,  dec. ;  but  he  would  have  been  greatly 
at  a  loss  in  its  athwation^  though  he  had  been,  in  a  certaio 
way,  long  eanoersant  about  com.    Nearly  similar  is  th^  expe- 
rience of  a  practised  lawyer,  (supposbg  him  to  be  nothing 
more,)  in  a  case  of  legislation ;  because  he  has  been  long 
conversant  about  2ato,  the  unreflecUng  attribute  great  weight 
to  his  judgment :  whereas  his  constant  habits  of  fixing  his 
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thoughts  on  what  the  law  i«,  and  withdrawing  it  from  th* 
irrelevant  question  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be^ — his  care  Ail 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  rules,  (which  afford  the  mora 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill,  in  proportion  as  they  axe 
arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  unaccountable,)  with  a  studied 
indifference  as  to  {that  which  is  foreign  from  his  business,) 
the  convenience  or  inconvenknce  of  those  rules  -—  may  be 
expected  to  operate  unfavorably  on  his  judgment  in  qaeetions 
otJegidation  ;  and  are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
of  his  superior  knowledge,  even  in  such  points  as  do  bear  on 
the  question.''  • 

And  here  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  a  person  engaged 
habitually  in  State  affiiirB  —  a  Politician  by  professbn-— 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  on  his  guard  against  supposing  hn 
mode  of  life  to  generate  especial  qualifications  in  those  very 
points  in  which  its  tendency  is,  —  unless  particular  care  be 
taken  to  guard  against  the  danger, — to  produce  rather  a  dis> 
qualification.  Who  is  likely  to  be  the  best  judge  (other  points 
being  equal)  it  might  be  asked,  of  the  relative  importance  of 
political  questions  ?  At  the  first  glance  many  would  be  dis* 
posed  to  answer,  ^'  Of  course,  a  politician.''  But  the  dispit^- 
portionate  attention  necessarily  bestowed  on  different  questions, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  made  j7arly*questions  *^  the 
fields  of  battle  on  which  the  contests  for  political  superiority 
are  to  be  carried  on — independently  of  the  intrinsic  imporw 
tance  of  each  —  this  is  a  cause  which  must  be  continually 
operating  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  one  practically  engaged 
in  politics.  Every  one  at  all  versed  in  history  must  be  ao- 
qnamted  with  many  instances  of  severe  and  protracted  strug- 

•  These  short  esctrsets  1  hsre  thought  it  best  to  reprint^  imteid  of 
tveuliling  ths  resdsr  to  refer  to  thsm. 
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gles  concerniDg  matten  which  are  now  Tememhered  only 
on  account  of  the  struggles  they  occasioned  ;  and  again^ 
of  enactments  materially  affecting  the  welfare  of  unborn 
millions,  which  hardly  attracted  any  notice  at  the  time,  and 
were  slipped  into  one  of  the  heterogeneous  clauses  of  an  Act 
of  Pbriiament. 

Precluded,  then,  as  I  find  m3rself,  for  the  reasons  abovB 
mentioned,  from  entering  fully  on  the  consideration  of  the 
several  departments  of  legal  study  and  practice,  I  will  detain 
you  only  with  a  few  brief  hints  respecting  some  of  the  dangers 
to  be  guarded  against  from  the  baerister's  profession. 

He  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in  less  danger  than  a 
Clergyman,  of  settling  down  into  some  confirmed  incorrut 
view  of  any  particular  paints  connected  with  his  profession ; 
both  for  the  reason  there  given,  —  there  being  a  Ck>urt  on 
earth  to  correct  any  mistake  he  may  make  ;  —  and  also  he* 
ftause  having  to  plead  various  causes,  he  is  called  upon  to 
extenuate  to-day  what  he  aggravated  yesterday,  —  to  attach 
more  and  less  weight,  at  different  times,  to  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  —  to  impugn,  and  to  enforce,  the  same  principles, 
according  as  the  interests  of  his  clients  may  require. 

But  this  very  circumstance  must  evidently  have  a  tendency, 
which  ought  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against,  to  alienate  the 
mind  from  the  investigation  of  truth.  Bishop  Butler  observes, 
and  laments,  that  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  have  ^^  a  cu* 
riosity  to  know  what  is  said^  but  no  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
true*'*^  Now  none  can  be  (other,  points  being  equal)  more  in 
need  of  being  put  on  his  guard  against  this  fault,  than  he  who 
is  professionally  occupied  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  each 
of  which  he  is  to  consider  what  may  be  plausibly  urged  on 
both  sides ;  while  the  question  tohat  ought  to  be  the  decision, 
is  out  of  his  province  as  a  Pleader.    I  am  supposing  him  not 
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to  be  aeekiog  to  mislead  a  Judge  or  Juiy  by  ntffngfmOaeiam 
arguments :  but  there  will  oAen  be  sound  and  valid  argu* 
oients  —  real  probabilities  —  on  opposite  sides.  A  JudgSi  or 
any  one  whose  business  is  to  ascertain  truth,  is  to  decide  ao« 
cording  to  the  jw/KMuterofu^e  of  the  reasons;  hQi  ibePkaderU 
business  is  merely  to  set  forth,  as  forcibly  as  possible,  those 
on  his  own  side.  And  if  he  thinks  that  the  habitual  practice 
of  this  has  no  tendency  to  generate  in  him,  nuMraUy,  any  in^ 
difference,  or  intellectually,  any  incompetency,  in  respect  <^ 
the  ascertainment  of  truth,  —  if  he  consider  himself  quite 
safe  from  any  such  danger,  —  I  should  then  say  that  he  is  in 
Tery  great  danger. 

I  have  been  supposing  (as  has  been  said)  that  he  ia  one 
who  would  scruple  to  mislead  wilfully  a  Judge  or  Jtuy  by 
specious  sophistry,  or  to  seek  to  embarrass  an  honest  witnees, 
and  bring  his  testimony  into  discredit ;  but  there  is  no  deny* 
ing  that  he  is  under  a  great  temptation  even  to  resort  to  thisL 
Nay,  it  has  even  been  nwintained  by  no  mean  authority,  that 
it  is  part  of  a  Pleader's  duty  to  have  no  scruples  about  this  or 
any  other  act  whatever  that  may  benefit  his  client  **  There 
are  many  whom  it  may  be  needful  to  remind,'*  says  an  em^ 
nent  Uiwyer,  '*  that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  of  his 
connection  with  his  client,  knows  in  the  discharge  of  that  of* 
fice  but  one  person  in  the  world— <- that  client  and  none  other. 
To  serve  that  client,  by  all  expedient  means,  to  protect  that 
client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all  others  (even  the  party 
already  injured)  and  amongst  others  to  himself,  is  the  highest 
and  most  unquestioned  of  his  duties.  And  he  must  not  re* 
gard  the  alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction, 
which  he  may  bring  up<Mi  any  others.  Nay,  separating  even 
the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go 
on,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his  ftite  should  unhappUy 
25* 
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be  to  inroWe  his  country  in  confosian  for  his  client'^  —  [li* 
oeose  of  Gottnael,  p.  8.] 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  recorded  that  ^  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  any  cause, 
would  engage  no  more  in  it  than  to  explain  to  his  client  the 
grounds  of  that  conviction  ;  he  abhorred  the  practice  of  mis* 
recitmg  evidence,  quoting  precedents  in  books  falsely  or  un- 
fairly, so  as  to  deceive  ignorant  juries  or  inattentive  judges ; 
and  he  adhered  to  the  same  scrupulous  sincerity  in  his  plead- 
ings which  he  observed  in  the  other  transactions  of  lifer  It 
was  as  great  a  dishonor  as  a  man  was  capable  of,  that  for  a 
little  money  he  was  hired  to  say  otherwise  than  he  thought." 
•—  [License  of  Counsel,  p.  4.] 

*^  The  Advocate,''  says  another  eminent  legal  writer,  ^  oh* 
serving  in  an  honest  witness  a  deponent  whose  testimony 
promises  to  be  adverse,  assumes  terrific  tones  and  deportment, 
and,  pretending  to  find  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  witness, 
strives  to  give  his  testimony  the  appearance  of  it.  I  say  a 
hotid  Jide  witness ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who,  by  an 
adverse  interrogator,  is  really  looked  upon  as  dishonest,  this  is 
not  the  proper  course,  nor  is  it  taken  with  him.  For  bringing 
to  light  the  falsehood  of  a  witness  really  believed  to  be  men* 
dacious,  the  more  suitable,  or  rather  the  only  suitable  course 
is  to  forbear  to  express  the  impression  he  has  inspired.  Sup« 
posing  his  tale  clear  of  suspicion,  the  witness  runs  on  his 
course  with  fluency  till  he  is  entangled  in  some  irretrievable 
contradiction,  at  variance  with  other  parts  of  his  own  story, 
or  with  facts  notorious  in  themselves,  or  established  by  proofs 
from  other  sources.''  —  [License  of  Counsel,  p.  5.] 

^  We  happen  to  be  aware,  from  the  practice  of  persons  of 
the  highest  experience  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  that 
this  description  is  almost  without  exception  correct,  and  that, 
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at  a  geneml  rale,  it  is  only  the  honeet  and  timid  witness  who 
IB  confounded  by  imperious  deportment  The  practice  gitea 
pieeminence  to  the  unscrupulous  witness  who  can  withstand 
such  assaults.  Sir  Boger  North,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Dudley 
North,  relates  that  the  law  of  Turkey,  like  our  absurd  law  of 
evidence  in  some  cases,  required  the  testinumy  of  two  wit- 
nesses in  proof  of  each  fact ;  and  that  a  practice  had  in  con- 
sequence arisen,  and  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  general 
opinion,  of  using  a  false  witness  in  proof  of  those  facts  which 
admitted  of  only  one  witness.  Sir  Dudley  North,  while  in 
Tuikey,  had  numerous  disputes,  which  it  became  necessary 
to  settle  by  litigation, —  ^  and,'  says  his  biographer,  ^  our  mer- 
chant found  by  experience,  that  in  a  direct  fact  a  false  witness 
was  a  surer  card  than  a  true  one  ;  for  if  the  judge  has  a  mind 
to  baiHe  a  testimony,  an  honest,  harmless  witness,  that  doth 
not  know  his  play,  cannot  so  well  stand  his  many  captious 
questions  as  a  false  witness  used  to  the  trade  will  do ;  for  he 
hath  been  exercised,  and  is  prepared  for  such  handling,  and 
can  clear  himself,  when  the  other  will  be  confounded :  there- 
fore circumstances  may  be  such  as  to  make  the  false  one 
more  eligible.^ "  , 

According  to  one,  then,  of  the  writers  I  have  cited,  an  ad- 
vocate is  justified,  and  is  fulfilling  a  duty,  not  only  in  protest- 
ing with  solemnity  his  own  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his 
client's  cause,  though  he  may  feel  no  such  conviction,  —  not 
only  in  feigning  various  emotions,  (like  an  actor ;  except  that 
the  actor's  credit  consists  in  its  being  known  that  he  is  only 
feigning,)  such  as  pity,  indignation,  moral  approbation,  or  dis- 
gust, or  contempt,  when  he  neither  feels  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  nor  believes  the  case  to  be  one  that  justly  calls  for  such 
feelings ;  but  he  is  also  occasionally  to  entrap  or  mislead,  to 
revile,  insult,  and  calumniate  persons  whom  he  may  in  his 
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heart  believe  to  be  lespectable  peieoiu  and  bonest  witnesses. 
Another  on  the  contrary  obserree:  *^We  might  aak  our 
learned  friend  and  fellow-christian,  as  well  as  the  learned  and 
noble  editor  of  *Paley*8  Natural  Theolc^,'  and  his  other 
fellow-professors  of  the  religion  which  says  *  that  lying  h'ps 
are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,*  to  explain  to  us  how  they 
reconcile  the  practice  under  their  rule,  with  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts, or  avoid  the  solemn  scriptural  denunciation  —  'Woe 
unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  fight  for  darkness;  that  put  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter ;  •  .  .  which  justify  the  wicked 
for  reward,  and  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
from  him.'  '*  —  [License  of  Counsel,  p.  10.] 

I  have  brought  forward  by  choice  the  opinions  of  legd 
writers,  both  for  and  against  the  necessity  and  allowableneas 
of  certain  practices ;  leaving  each  person  to  decide  for  him- 
self both  what  is  the  right  course  for  a  Pleader  to  pursue,  and 
what  is  the  probable  e&ct  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  coarse 
pursued  respectively  by  each.  I  will  add  only  one  remark, 
extracted  from  a  work  of  my  own,  indicative  of  my  own 
judgment  as  to  the  points  touched  on.* 

*'  In  oral  examination  of  witnesses,  a  skilful  cross-examiner 
will  often  elicit  from  a  reluctant  wimess  most  important  truths, 
which  the  witness  is  desirous  of  concealing  or  disguising* 
There  is  another  kind  of  skill,  which  consists  in  so  alarmingi 
misleading,  or  bewildering  an  honest  witness,  as  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  his  testimony,  or  pervert  the  effect  of  it.  Of  this 
kind  of  frt,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  most,  or  one 
of  the  most,  base  and  depraved  of  all  possible  employments 
of  intellectual  power,  I  shall  only  make  one  further  observa* 

•  See  above,  Note^  p.  291. 
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tioD.  I  am  ccmviDced  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  elksH* 
iDg  truth,  is  quite  different  from  that  by  which  an  honest,  siro* 
pie-minded  witness  is  most  easily  baffled  and  confused.  I 
have  seen  the  experiment  tried,  of  subjecting  a  witness  to  such 
a  kind  of  cross-examination  by  a  practised  lawyer,  as  would 
have  been,  I  am  convinced,  the  most  likely  to  alarm  and  per* 
plex  many  an  honest  witness,  without  any  effect  in  shaking 
the  testimony ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  totally  opposite  mode 
of  examination,  such  as  would  not  have  at  all  perplexed  one 
who  was  honestly  telling  the  truth,  that  same  witness  was 
drawn  on,  step  by  step,  to  acknowledge  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  whole.  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  that  a  quiet,  gentle, 
and  straightforward,  though  full  and  careful,  examination, 
will  be  the  most  adapted  to  elicit  truth ;  and  that  the  manceu- 
vres,  and  the  brow-beating,  which  are  the  most  adapted  to 
confuse  an  honest  witness,  are  just  what  the  dishonest  one  is 
the  best  prepared  for.  The  more  the  storm  blusters,  the  more 
carefully  he  wraps  round  him  the  cloak,  which  a  warm  sun- 
shine will  often  induce  him  to  throw  off.**  * 

I  have  thought  it  best,  for  the  reasons  formerly  given,  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  class 
of  professional  pursuits,  and  to  confine  myself  to  the  dangers 
which  are  to  be  guarded  against,  and  which  consequently  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  contemplated.  Even  in  respect  of  these, 
however,  I  have  been  compelled,  not  only  to  omit  many  re- 
marks that  will  perhaps  occur  to  your  own  minds,  relative  to 
each  of  the  Professions  I  have  spoken  of,  but  also  to  leave 
several  of  the  most  important  Professions  wholly  unnoticed, 
(the  Military,  the  Naval,  the  Mercantile,  &c.)  not  from  their 
not  exercising  as  important  an  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on 

•  Ehetoxic,  Part  L  Chap.  n.  }  4.    See  Note,  p.  291. 
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the  human  mind,  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  be- 
cause I  could  not  trespass  further  on  your  patience ;  and  also, 
because  I  conceive  that  any  one,  in  whatever  walk  of  life, 
whose  attention  is  so  awakened  to  that  class  of  considerations 
which  I  have  laid  before  you,  as  to  be  put  on  the  watch  for 
the  peculiar  effects  on  his  own  character  likely  to  result  from 
his  own  Profession,  will  be  induced  to  follow  up  the  investiga- 
tion for  himself,  to  his  own  practical  benefit 


PART  III. 

OF  STTLB. 
Graf.  h  —  Cf  PersjnatUy. 

§1. 

Though  the  consideration  of  Style  has  been 

laid  down  as  holding  a  place  in  a  Treatise  of       ^^  noitobe 

trmtUd  of  gm^ 
Rhetoric,  it  would  be  neither  necessary  nor    ^fMf_ 

pertinent,  to  enter  fully  into  a  general  discus- 
sign  of  the  subject ;  which  would  evidently  embrace  much 
that  by  no  means  peeidiarly  belongs  to  our  present  inquiry. 
It  is  requisite  for  an  Orator,  e.  g.  to  observe  the  rules  of 
Grammar ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Poet,  and  the 
Historian,  &c. ;  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  kind  of  grammati« 
cal  propriety  belonging  to  Persuasive  or  Argumentative  com- 
positions ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  departure  from  our  subject  to 
treat  at  large,  under  the  head  of  Khetoric,  of  such  rules  as 
equally  concern  every  other  of  the  purposes  for  which  Lan- 
guage is  employed. 

Conformably  to  this  view,  I  shall,  under  the  present  head, 
notice  but  slightly  such  principles  of  composition  as  do  not 
exclusively  or  especially  belong  to  the  present  subject ;  con- 
fining my  attention  chiefly  to  such  observations  on  Style  as 
have  an  especial  reference  to  Argumentative  and  Persuasive 
works.  299 
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It  is  safficiently  evident  (though  the  maum 
^.^Ifg^^^^^^^,  *»  oft®**  practically  disregarded)  that  the  first 
requisite  of  Style  not  only  in  rhetorical,  hiit 
in  all  compositions,*  is  Perspicuity ;  since,  as  Aristotle  oh* 
serves,  language  which  is  not  intelligible,  or  not  clearly  and 
readily  intelligible,  fails,  in  the  same  proportion,  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  language  is  employed.  And  it  is  equally  self- 
evident  (though  this  truth  is  still  more  frequently  overlooked) 
that  Perspicuity  is  a  relaUoe  quality,  and  consequently  cannot 
properly  be  predicated  of  any  work,  without  a  tacit  referenoe 
to  the  class  of  readers  or  hearers  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  Style  be  such  as  they  are  eapdbls 
of  understanding,  if  they  bestow  their  utmost  attention :  the 
degree  and  the  kind  of  attention,  which  they  have  been  ae* 
customed^  or  are  likely  to  bestow,  will  be  among  the  circum- 
stances that  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  provided 
for.  I  say  the  kind^  as  well  as  the  degree,  of  attention,  be* 
cause  some  hearers  and  readers  will  be  found  slow  of  appre* 
hension  indeed,  but  capable  of  taking  in  what  is  very  copiously 
and  gradually  explained  to  them  ;  while  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  are  much  quicker  at  catching  the  sense  of  what  is 
expressed  in  a  short  compass,  are  incapable  of  long  attention, 
and  are  not  only  wearied,  but  absolutely  bewildered,  by  a 
diffhse  Style. 

When  a  numerous  and  very  mixed  audience  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed, much  skill  will  be  required  in  adapting  the  Style, 

*  In  Poetry,  perspicidty  is  indeed  fax  from  unimportant ;  bat  the 
most  peifeot  degree  of  it  is  by  no  means  so  essential  as  in  Prose- woAs. 
8m  Part  m.  Chap.  HL  $  8- 
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(both  in  this,  and  in  other  respects,)  and  indeed  the  Argu- 
ments also,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  discouise,  to  the 
various  minds  which  it  is  designed  to  impress ;  nor  can  the 
utmost  art  and  diligence  prove,  aAer  all,  more  than  partially 
successful  in  such  a  case ;  especially  when  the  diversities  are 
so  many  and  so  great,  as  exist  in  the  congregations  to  which 
most  Sermons  are  addressed,  and  in  the  readers  for  whom 
popular  works  of  an  argumentative,  instructive,  and  hortatory 
character,  are  intended.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  approach 
indefinitely  to  an  object  which  cannot  be  completely  attained ; 
and  to  adopt  such  a  Style,  and  likewise  such  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning, as  shall' be  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greater 
part,  at  least,  even  of  a  promiscuous  audience,  without  being 
distasteful  to  any. 

It  is  obvious,  and  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  extreme  conciseness  is  ill-suited  to  hear-     prou^y 
ezB  or  readers  whose  intellectual  powers  and 
cultivation  are  but  small.    The  usual  expedient,  however,  of 
employing  a  prolix  Style  by  way  of  accommodation  to  such 
minds,  is  seldom  successful.     Most  of  those  who  could  have 
comprehended  the  meaning,  if  more  briefly  expressed,  and 
many  of  those  who  could  not  do  so,  are  likely  to  be  bewil* 
dered  by  tedious  expansion ;  and  being  unable  to  maintain  a 
steady  attention  to  what  is  said,  they  forget  part  of  what  they 
have  heard,  before  the  whole  is  completed. 

Add  to  which,  that  the  feebleness  produced       ^ongerfiom 

^  thffuaeneti, 

by  excessive  dilution,  (if  such  an  expression 

may  be  allowed,)  will  occasion  the  attention  to  languish ;  and 

what  is  imperfectly  attended  to,  however  clear  in  itself,  will 

usually  be  but  imperfectly  understood.     Let  not  an  author, 

therefore,  satisfy  himself  by  finding  that  he  has  expressed  his 

meaning  so  that,  if  attended  to,  he  cannot  foil  to  be  unde^ 

26 
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Mood ;  he  mml  consider  also  (as  was  before  xemaiked)  v^utt 

atlentioii  n  likely  to  be  paid  to  it    If  on  the  one  hand  moeli 

matter  n  expressed  in  very  few  words  to  an  unreflecting  an* 

dience,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  a  wearisome  prolizitfy 

the  requisite  attention  may  very  probably  not  be  bestowed. 

It  is  remarked  by  Anatomists,  that  tiie  no- 

Vaytr  from    ^j^y^  quality  is  not  the  only  requisitB  in  food  t 
txoesnve      con"  ^         ■'  "^       ^  ' 

dsMess.  "**  ^At  A  certain  degree  of  distenHcn  of  the 

stomach  is  required,  to  enable  it  to  act  widi 
its  fhll  powers ;— and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  hay  or  straw 
must  be  given  to  horses,  as  well  as  com,  in  order  to  sopply 
the  necessary  bulk.  Scmiething  analogous  to  this  takes  place 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  minds ;  which  are  incapable 
of  thoroughly  digesting  and  assimilating  what  is  presented  to 
them,  however  clearly,  in  a  very  small  compass.  Many  a 
one  is  capable  of  deriving  that  instruction  from  a  moderate 
sized  volume,  which  he  could  not  receive  from  a  very  small 
pamphlet,  even  more  perspicuously  written,  and  containing 
every  thing  that  is  to  the  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
attention  should  be  detained  for  a  certain  time  on  the  subject : 
and  persons  of  unphilosophical  mind,  though  they  can  attend 
to  what  they  read  or  hear,  are  unapt  to  dwell  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  subsequent  meditation. 

The  best  general  rule  for  avoiding  the  die- 
^^  advantages  both  of  conciseness  and  of  pro* 

lixity  is  to  employ  Repetition :  to  repeat,  that  is,  the  same 
sentiment  and  argument  in  many  different  forms  of  expree* 
sion ;  each,  in  itself  brief,  but  all,  together,  affording  such  ea 
expansion  of  the  sense  to  be  conveyed,  and  so  detaining  the 
mind  upon  it,  as  the  case  may  require.  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  and  Burke  among  the  modern  writers,  afibrd,  perhaps, 
the  most  abundant  practical  exemplifications  of  this  rule. 
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The  latter  aometimes  shows  a  deficiency  in  conect  taste,  and 
lies  open  to  Horace's  censure  of  an  author,  **  Qui  vmriar% 
empU  rem  prodiguUiier  u$uun  : ''  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  seldom  fails  to  make  himself  thoroughly  understood,  and 
does  not  often  weary  the  attention,  even  when  he  oflfonds  the 
taste,  of  his  readers. 

Care  must  of  course  be  taken  that  the  repetition  may  not 
be  too  glaringly  apparent ;  the  variation  must  not  consist  in 
the  mere  use  of  other,  s3monymous,  words;  but  what  has 
been  expressed  in  appropriate  terms  may  be  repeated  in 
metaphorical ;  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  an  argument, 
or  the  parts  of  an  antithesis  may  be  transposed  ;  or  several 
difierent  points  that  have  been  enumerated,  presented  in  a 
varied  order,  dsc. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  that  obvious  w  da  de^ 

rule  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  to  avoid  uncom«  riv^dflym  Sam- 
mon,  and,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  hard  •»  *i«*r  tnuitr- 
words,  f.  e.  those  which  are  such  to  the  per-  '^^J*  *y  <*•  ^'^ 
sons  addressed  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  to  those  who  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  lower 
orders  of  the  English,*  one  of  the  best  principles  of  selection 
is  to  prefer  terms  of  Saxon  origin,  which  will  generally  be 
more  familiar  to  them,  than  those  derived  from  the  Latin, 
(either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  French,)  even 
when  the  latter  are  more  in  use  among  persons  of  education.t 
Our  language  being  (with  very  trifling  exceptions)  made  up 

^  This  does  not  bold  good  in  an  equal  degree  in  Ireland,  where  the 
language  was  intsodoced  by  tbe  higher  olaaaea. 

t  A  remarkable  inatanoe  of  thia  ii,  that  while  the  children  of  the 
higher  daaaes  almost  always  call  their  parents  "  Papa ! "  and  «  Mam- 
ma I  "  the  children  of  the  peasantry  usually  call  them  by  the  titles 
of  "Father I"  and  "Mother I" 


of  these  elements,  it  is  very  easy  for  any  one,  thoa^  on- 
acquainted  with  Saxon,  to  observe  this  precept,  if  he  has  bat 
a  knowledge  of  French  or  of  Latm ;  and  there  is  a  remaik- 
able  scope  for  such  a  choice  as  I  am  speaking  of,  fiom  the 
multitude  of  synonymes  derived,  respectively,  from  those 
two  sources.  The  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  being  anxious  to 
reach  the  undentandings  of  all  classes,  at  a  time  when  our 
language  was  in  a  less  setded  state  than  at  present,  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  in  employing  many  synonj' 
mous,  or  nearly  synonymous,  expressions,  most  of  which  are 
of  the  description  just  alluded  to.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
Exhortation:  — '"acknowledge"  and  "confess;"— "As- 
semble" and  "cloak;"  — « humble"  and  "lowly;"— 
"goodness"  and  "mercy;" — "  assemble  ".and  "meet 
together."  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  (as  in  this 
last  instance)  a  word  of  French  origin  will  very  often  not  have 
a  single  word  of  Saxon  derivation  corresponding  to  it,  bat 
may  find  an  exact  equivalent  in  a  phrase  of  two  or  moie 
words ;  e.  g.  "  constitute,"  "  go  to  make  up  ; " — "  BnSce, 
"be  enough  for;"  —  "substitute,"  "put  in  the  stead," 
dec.  dsc. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  Style  composed  chiefly  of  the 
words  of  French  origin,  while  it  is  less  intelligible  to  the 
lowest  classes,  is  characteristic  of  those  who  in  cultivation  of 
taste  are  below  the  highest.  As  in  dress,  furniture,  deport- 
ment, dsc.,  so  also  in  language,  the  dread  of  vulgarity  con- 
stantly besetting  those  who  are  half-conscious  that  they  ^ 
in  danger  of  it,  drives  them  into  the  extreme  of  a^^ed 
finery.  So  that  the  precept  which  has  been  given  with  & 
view  to  perspicuity,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  observed 
with  an  advantage  in  point  of  elegance  also. 

In  adapting  the  Style  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ilUte^ 
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ate,*  a  caution  is  to  be  observed  againat  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  «P2am;"  which  is  ^  P^^ripicuUy 
Opposed  aometioies  to  Ob$curiifff  and  some-  wHk^mammu, 
times  to  Ornament.  The  vulgar  require  a' 
penpicuotts,  but  by  no  means  a  dry  and  unadorned  style ; 
on  the  contmry,  they  have  a  taste  rather  for  the  over*florid, 
tawdry,  and  bombastic :  nor  are  the  oniaments  of  style  by 
any  means  necessarily  inconsistent  with  perspicuity ;  indeed 
Metaphor,  which  is  among  the  principal  of  them,  is,  in  many 
oases,  the  clearest  mode  of  expression  that  can  be  adopted ; 
it  being  usually  much  easier  for  uncultivated  minds  to  com* 
prebend  a  similitude  or  analogy,  than  an  abstrsct  term.  And 
hence  the  language  of  savages,  as  has  oilen  been  remained, 
is  highly  metaphorical ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  all  languages  in  their  earlier,  and  consequently 
ruder  and  more  savage  state ;  all  terms  relating  to  the  mind 
and  its  operations,  being,  as  appears  from  the  etymology  of 
most  of  them,  originally  metaphorical ;  thou^  by  long  use 
they  have  ceased  to  be  so :  e.  ^.  the  words  **  ponder,**  ^*  de* 
liberate,'*  ^'reflect,**  and  many  other  such,  are  evidently 
drawn  by  analogy  from  external  sensible  bodily  actions. 

In  respect  to  the  Construction  of  Sentences, 

.  .  Cofuiruetum 

It  IS  an  obvious  caution  to  abstam  from  such    ^  smUneet. 

as  are  too  long ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 

that  the  obscurity  of  many  long  sentences  depends  on  their 

length  alone.    A  well-constructed  sentence  of  very  consider* 

able  length  may  be  more  readily  understood  than  a  shorter 

*  See  Elements  of  Logic.    Fallacies,  Book  lEL  {  5.  p.  109. 
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one  which  is  more  awkwardly  fiamed.  If  a  sentence  be  so 
constructed  that  die  meaning  of  each  part  can  be  taken  in  as 
we  proceed,  (though  it  be  evident  that  the  sense  is  not  brought 
to  a  close,)  its  length  will  be  little  or  no  impediment  to  pei^ 
spicuity ;  bat  if  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  cooYsy  no 
distinct  meaning  till  we  arrive  nearly  at  the  end,  (however 
plain  it  may  then  appear,)  it  will  be,  on  the  whole,  deficient 
in  perspicuity ;  for  it  will  need  to  be  read  over,  or  tkomghi 
over  J  a  second  time,  in  order  to  be  fully  comprehended; 
which  is  what  few  readers  or  hearers  are  willing  to  be  bor* 
dened  with.  Take  as  an  instance  such  a  sentence  as  this : 
**  It  is  not  without  a  degree  of  patient  attention  and  peisever- 
ing  diligence,  greater  than  the  generality  are  willing  to  bestow, 
though  not  greater  than  the  object  deserves,  that  the  habit  can 
be  acquired  of  examining  and  judging  of  our  own  condoct 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  impartiality  as  that  of  another  ;** 
this  labors  under  the  defect  I  am  speaking  of;  which  may  be 
remedied  by  some  such  alteration  as  the  following :  ^'  The 
habit  of  examining  our  own  conduct  as  accurately  as  that  of 
another,  and  judging  of  it  with  the  same  impartiality,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  a  degree  of  patient  attention  and  per- 
severing diligence,  not  greater  indeed  than  the  object  deserves, 
but  greater  than  the  generality  are  willing  to  bestow."  The 
two  sentences  are  nearly  the  same  in  length,  and  in  the  words 
employed  ;  but  the  alteration  of  the  arrangement  allows  the 
latter  to  be  understood  clause  by  clause,  as  it  proceeds.*     The 

*  Care  miut  be  taken,  however,  ia  applying  this  precept,  not  to  let 
the  beginning  of  a  sentenoe  bo  forettaU  what  follows  as  to  render  it 
apparently  feeble  and  impertinent :  e,  g.  *<  Solomon,  one  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  men  for  wisdom  and  for  prosperity."  ..."  Why, 
who  needs"  (the  hearer  will  be  apt  to  say  to  himself,)  "  to  be  told 
that  ? "  and  yet  it  may  be  important  to  the  purpose  in  hand  to  fix  the 
attention  on  these  circumstances  :  let  the  description  come  hrfon  the 
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oaution  just  given  is  the  more  neoeflsaxy  to  be  insisted  od« 
because  an  author  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  reading  oyer  a  sen- 
tence to  himself,  and  being  satisfied  on  finding  it  perfectly 
intelligible;  forgetting  that  he  himself  has  the  advantage, 
which  a  hearer  has  not,  of  knowing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence  what  is  coming  in  the  close. 
Universaliy,  indeed,  an  unpractised  writer 

is  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  own  knowledge        CUarideaada 
*  ,  .  .       .1.  not  impht  ehoT' 

of  his  own  meamng,  mto  supposing  those  ex-  ^^^  -  expna- 
pressions  clearly  intelligible,  which  are  so  to  mom. 
himself;  but  which  may  not  be  so  to  the 
reader,  whose  thou^ts  are  not  in  the  same  train.  And  hence 
it  is  that  some  do  not  write  or  speak  with  so  much  perspicuity 
on  a  subject  which  has  long  been  very  familiar  to  them,  as  on 
one,  which  they  understand  indeed,  but  with  which  they  are 
less  intimately  acquainted,  and  in  which  their  knowledge  has 
been  more  recently  acquired.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  of  some  difficulty  to  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully and  copiously  explaining  principles  which  by  long  habit 
have  come  to  assume  in  our  minds  the  appearance  of  self- 
evident  truths.  Utterly  incorrect  therefore  is  Blair*s  notion, 
that  obscurity  of  Style  necessarily  springs  from  indistinctness 
of  Conception.  A  little  conversation  on  nautical  afiairs,  with 
sailors,  or  on  agriculture,  with  farmers,  would  soon  have  un- 
deceived him. 

§4. 

The  foregoing  rules  have  all,  it  is  evident,  Perapieuky 

proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the    not         oiwayt 
writer's  intention  to  be  understood  ;  and  this    "•"^  •*" 

name,  and  the  sentence,  while  it  renuyns  equally  penpicaons»  will  be 
free  from  the  fiiult  complained  of. 
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cumot  iMrt  be  die  caae  m  ereiy  iegidmate  exeidae  of  the  Bke* 
tarical  ait;  and  geneimlly  speaking,  even  where  the  desgois 
SophistkaL  For,  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  justly  lemarked,  the 
Sophist  may  employ  for  his  purpose  what  are  in  tbemselTa 
real  and  valid  arguments ;  since  probabilities  may  lie  on  oppo* 
site  sides,  though  truth  can  be  but  oo  one ;  his  feliackxiB 
artifice  consisting  cxily  in  keeping  oat  of  sight  the  strooger 
probabilities  which  may  be  urged  against  him,  and  in  attiib- 
uting  an  undue  wei£^  to  those  which  he  has  to  allege.  Of 
again,  he  may,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  assume  as  self- 
evident,  a  premise  which  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  tor 
admitting ;  or  he  n^y  dmw  off  the  attenticm  of  the  beaieis 
to  the  proof  of  some  irrelevant  point,  6sc.,  according  to  the 
various  modes  described  in  the  Treatise  on  Fallaciss ;*  bat 
in  all  this  there  is  no  call  for  any  departure  from  peswpKm 
of  Style,  property  so  called ;  not  even  when  he  avails  Wjn- 
self  of  an  ambiguous  term.  **  For  though,''  as  Dr.  Camp- 
bell says,  **  a  Sqriiism  can  be  mistaken  for  an  Aigument  only 
where  it  is  not  rightly  understood,"  it  is  the  aim  of  ^am  ^"^ 
employs  it,  rather  that  the  matter  should  be  migunderstood 
than  not  understood  ;  —  that  his  language  should  be  deceitfult 
rather  than  obscure  or  unintelligible.  The  hearer  must  not 
indeed  form  a  correct^  but  he  must  form'  some,  and  if  posno<^ 
a  distinct,  thou^  erroneous,  idea  of  the  arguments  employ^* 
in  order  to  be  misled  by  them.  The  obscurity  in  short,  if  ^ 
is  to  be  so  called,  must  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  obscurity  of 
Style  ;  it  must  be,  not  like  a  mist  which  dims  the  appeamDC^ 
of  things,  but  like  a  colored  glass  which  disguises  them. 

The  nearest  approach  perhaps  to  obscurity  of  style  that  can 
serve  a  sophistical  purpose,  is,  when  something  is  said  whicb 

*  Logks,  B.  m. 


.^-H 
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would  be  at  once  rejected  if  undentood  fully, 

and  in  the  established  sense  of  the  words;       .,  ^  f^*^ 

veiled  by  truht" 
those  words  however  being  capable  of  dimly    tinetneee. 

suggesting  some  different  sense  or  senses,  in 

which  the  assertion  would  be  true,  though  irrelevant  or  nugap 

tory.     When  an  assertion  has  thus  passed  unchallenged,  from 

being  imperfectly  understood,  it  may  be  assumed  afterwards 

in  its  proper  sense,  and  in  one  which  ts  to  die  purpose,  but 

which  would  have  been  rejected  if  plainly  stated  in  the 

outset 

To  take  one  example  out  of  many  that  could  be  found : 
^  Though  religious  liberty,'*  I  have  heard  it  said,  *'  ought  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all,  we  should  remember  that  religious  liberty 
does  not  imply  irreligious  liberty : "  this  proposition  is  one 
which  I  have  known  intelligent  and  well-principled  men  led 
to  assent  to ;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would,  in  many 
eircles,  be  received  with  hearty  acquiescence  and  cqiplause. 
Yet,  according  to  the  established  usage  of  language,  it  is 
utterly  untrue,  and  self«contradictory.  When  we  speak  of  a 
man's  being  at  ^^  liberty"  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  we  always 
understand  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  di^rently ;  that  it  de^ 
pendg  on  hitMelf  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  so  and  so.  It  would  be 
thought  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  being  ^  at 
liberty "  to  elect  a  certain  mdividual,  but  not  at  liberty  to 
refuse  him ;  or  to  say  of  a  man  imprisoned,  that  he  has  lib* 
erty  to  remam  in  jail,  though  not  liberty  to  leave  it*  And 
any  one  would  say  that  the  freedom  of  Parliament  was  at  an 
end,  if  they  were  authorized  to  pass  any  Bill  the  Ministry 
might  propose,  but  not,  to  reject  it 

According  to  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  words 

•  Bee  Essay,  *<  On  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  Note  A. 
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therefore,  it  is  plain  that  religious  liberty  does  imply  irre* 
Kgious  liberty  ;  and  liberty  to  do  right,  liberty  to  do  wrong. 
How  then  are  men  brought  to  assent  to  that,  which  if  plainly 
understood,  according  to  their  own  habitual  use  of  language, 
they  would  instantly  perceive  to  be  a  contradiction  ?  Doubt- 
less, by  an  indbtinct  apprehension  of  it.  For  there  are  other 
senses,  which,  though  not  such  as  the  expression  can  properly 
bear,  may  yet  be  faintly  suggested  by  it,  and  in  which  the 
assertion  would  be  an  undeniable  and  nugatory  truism.  E.  Q, 
Liberty,  in  the  sense  of  absence  of  external  coercion^  does  not 
imply  liberty  from  eonsdeHtiaus  ohligaHan.  One  who  is  at 
liberty,  in  any  case,  to  act  rightly,  and,  of  courae,  also,  to  act 
wrongly,-— t.  e,  left  free  to  choose  between  good  and  eyil,— - 
is  not  at  liberty  in  point  of  dtUy^  to  choose  the  evil.  And  as 
Acre  is,  tncrdUy^  no  ^*  liberty  *'  to  do  wrong,  so  neither  is 
there,  in  that  sense,  liberty  to  do  right  We  do  not  say  that 
a  man  is  *^  at  liberty'*  to  obey  the  divine  laws,  but  that  he  is 
^^ bound"  to  obey  them.  In  every  instance,  and  in  every 
sense,  in  which  a  man  is  *^  at  liberty"  to  act  in  one  way,  it 
IS  implied  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  in  another  way. 

To  say  then  that  freedom  from  external  compulsion  does 
not  leave  one  free  from  moral  obligation,  is  not  only  true,  but 
self-evident,  and  needless  to  be  stated. 

Again,  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  as  to  any  matter,  does 
not  imply  complete  liberty  therein.  A  roan  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  religious  liberty  who  is  compelled  indeed  to  profess 
9ome  religion,  but  lefl  ftee  to  choose  v)hat ;  and  again  he  has 
some,  though  a  less  degree,  if  he  is  compelled  to  profess 
Christianity,  but  left  free  to  choose  the  Christian  denomina* 
tion  he  may  prefer :  or  yet  again,  if  he  be  compelled  to  con- 
form to  a  certain  Church,  but  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
Confessor  or  Preacher.     So  also,  a  man  in  prison  may  be 
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allowed  hit  choice  of  rooiui ;  but  in  that  ca«e  (and  it  k  the 
same  with  the  other  analogous  ones)  we  should  say,  not,  that 
he  is  **  at  liberty  ^*  to  remain  in  the  priion^  which  he  is  not 
allowed  to  quit,  but,  that  he  is  ^*  at  liberty  ^'  to  inhabit  such 
and  such  a  room  in  it ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  allowed  to  occupy 
another  instead. 

Now  the  two  propositions  which  I  have  supposed  may  bo 
■oggested  to  the  mmd  by  the  expression  in  question,  aie  both 
of  them  mere  truisms,  not  worth  being  stated.  That  freedom 
fsom  external  eoendtm  in  religious  matters,  does  not  render 
them  maraUp  indifferent ;  and  again,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
liberty  does  not  imply  full  liberty,-— each  of  thete  is  an 
assertion,  which,  if  plainly  made,  would  be  perceiyed  to  be 
nugatory.  Yet  it  is  doubtless  some  indistinct  idea  of  one  or 
both  of  these,  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  mind,  that  leads  men 
to  acquiesce  in  and  applaud  an  assertion  which,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words,  they  would  perceiye  on  reflection  to  be 
absurd. 

Numerous  similar  instances  might  be  found  of  fallacies 
thus  veiled  by  indistinctness  of  language  in  most  of  the 
treatises  extant  on  **  &talism,*'  *^  free-agency,'*  and  other 
kindred  matters ;  in  which  the  words  '*  may,"  '*  can,*'  ^*  pes* 
Bible/*  dec.  are  understood  pai^ly  in  reference  to  power^  p^rtiy, 
to  prohabiUiy.* 

In  these  however,  and  m  all  other  cases  where  indistinct* 
ness  of  language  senDes  to  veil  sophistry  from  a  roan's  heareiSi 
or, — which  is  quite  as  common  —  from  himself,  the  expres- 
sions must  always  appear  intelligible,  and  we  must  f<^ow,  or 
imagine  we  follow  the  meaning,  as  we  proceed. 
Thero  are,  however,  certain  spurious  kinds,  as  they  may 

•  Sss  Appsndix  to  Logio, axtielsB  "Kay/'  ••Nsoeawry,"  fto. 
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be  called,  of  vriting  or  speaking,  (disdnd 
^P"""^^  ^^  from  what  is  strictly  termed  Sopfaktiy,)  in 
wliich  obscurity  of  Style  may  be  apposite. 
The  Ohfeei  which  has  all  along  been  suppoeed,  is  that  of  am- 
vindng  or  permtadimg  ;  but  there  are  some  kinds  of  Qnlory, 
if  they  are  to  be  so  named,  in  which  some  difemU  End  im 
proposed. 

One  of  these  Ends  is,  (when  the  came  is 
AppmirMg  to  ^^^  ^^^  .^  cannot  be  sufficiently  supported 
even  by  specious  Fallacies,)  to  cepptar  to  waig 
mmetMng^  when  there  is  in  fact  nothing  to  be  said ;  so  as  at 
least  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  silenced.  To  this  end, 
the  more  confused  and  unintelligible  the  language,  the  better, 
provided  it  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  profound  wisdom, 
and  of  being  something  to  the  purpose. 

^  Now  though  nothing  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  would  BO&n  to 
be  easier  than  this  kind  of  Style,  where  an  author  falls  into 
it  naturally ;  that  is,  when  he  deceives  himself  as  well  as 
his  rieader,  nothing  is  more  difficult  when  attempted  of  demgn. 
It  is  beside  requisite,  if  this  manner  must  be  continued  for 
any  time,  that  it  be  artfully  blended  with  some  glimpses  of 
meaning ;  else,  to  persons  of  discernment,  the  charm  will  at 
length  be  dissolved,  and  the  nothingness  of  what  has  been 
spoken  will  be  detected  ;  nay  even  the  attention  of  the  unsus- 
pecting multitude,  when  not  relieved  by  any  thing  that  is  level 
to  their  comprehension,  will  infallibly  flag.  The  invocation 
in  the  Dunciad  admirably  suits  the  Orator  who  is  unhappily 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  shelter  in  the  unintelligible : 

Of  darkness  TisiUe  so  much  be  lent, 

Ab  half  to  show,  half  tcQ  the  deep  mtent." 

Chap.  Vin.  Sec.  I.  p.  119. 
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Tlufl  artifice  is  distingaislied  from  Sophistry,  properly  so 
called,  (with  which  Dr.  Campbell  seems  to  confound  it,)  by 
the  circumstance  that  its  tendency  is  not,  as  in  Sophistry,  to 
convince,  but  to  have  the  appearance  of  argument,  when  in 
fact  nothing  is  urged.  For  in  order  for  men  to  be  conyinced, 
on  however  insufficient  grounds,  they  must  (as  was  remarked 
above)  understand  something  from  what  is  said,  though,  if  it 
be  fallacious,  they  must  not  understand  it  rigkUy  ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  the  Sophist's  next  resort  is  the  uii* 
intelligible ;  which  indeed  is  very  often  intermixed  with  the 
Sophistical,  when  the  latter  is  of  itself  too  scanty  or  too  weak. 
Nor  does  the  adoption  of  this  Style  serve  merely  to  save  his 
credit  as  an  Orator  or  Author ;  it  frequently  does  more  :  igno- 
rant and  unreflecting  persons,  though  diey  cannot  be,  strictly 
speaking,  convinced,  by  what  they  do  not  understand,  yet  will 
very  often  suppose,  each,  that  the  rett  understand  it;  and 
each  IB  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  his  own 
darkness  and  perplexity :  so  that  if  the  speaker  with  a  confi- 
dent air  announces  his  conclusion  as  established,  they  will 
often,  according  to  the  maxim  *'  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifieo^ 
take  for  granted  that  he  has  advanced  valid  arguments,  and 
will  be  loath  to  seem  behindhand  in  comprehending  them.  It 
usually  requires  that  a  man  should  have  some  confidence  in 
his  own  understanding,  to  venture  to  say,  ^'  what  has  been 
spoken  Is  unintelligible  to  me." 

Another  purpose  sometimes  answered  by  a 
discourse  of  this  kind  is,  that  it  serves  to  fur-        Fymithiinff  a 
nish  an  excuse,  flimsy  indeed,  but  not  unfre-    ^'****  ^,     ' 
quently  sufiicient,  for  men   to  vote    or  act    cUned. 
according  to  their  own  inclinations;   which 
they  would  perhaps  have  been  ashamed  to  do,  if  strong  argu- 
ments had  been  urged  on  the  other  side,  and  had  remained 
27 
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amfeutdly  unanswered  ;  but  they  satisfy  themselves,  if  4 
thing  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  course  they  wish  to  adopt ; 
though  that  something  be  only  fair-sounding  sentences  that 
convey  no  distinct  meaning.  They  are  content  that  an  an" 
9wer  has  been  made,  without  troubling  themselves  to  consider 
what  it  is. 

Another  end,  which  in  speaking  is  some- 
^^^  times  proposed,  and  which  is,  if  possible,  still 

more  remote  from  the  legitimate  province  of  Ehetoric,  is  to 
occupy  time.  When  an  unfavorable  decision  is  apprehended, 
and  the  protraction  of  the  debate  may  afford  time  for  fresh 
voters  to  be  summoned,  or  may  lead  to  an  adjournment,  which 
will  afford  scope  for  some  other  manoeuvre ;  —  when  there  is 
a  chance  of  so  wearying  out  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  that 
they  will  listen  with  languor  and  impatience  to  what  shall  be 
urged  on  the  other  side ;  —  when  an  advocate  is  called  upon 
to  plead  a  cause  in  the  absence  of  those  whose  opinion  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  influence,  and  wishes  to  reserve 
all  his  arguments  till  they  arrive,  but  till  then,  must  apparently 
proceed  in  his  pleading ;  in  these  and  many  similar  cases, 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularize,*  it  is  a  valuable  talent  to 
be  able  to  pour  forth  with  fluency  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
well-sounding  language  which  has  little  or  no  meaning,  yet 
which  shall  not  strike  the  hearers  as  unintelligible  or  nonsen- 
sical, though  it  convey  to  their  minds  no  distinct  idea. 

Perspicuity  of  Style,  —  real,  not  apparent,  perspicuity,  — 

•  I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  an  Advocate  who  occupied  the  Court 
with  thia  «  ChronotripHe"  anJtoxy  (aa  it  might  be  atyled)  for  aix  houza» 
while  a  meaaenger  waa  deapatched  for  an  important  document  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  behind  at  a  town  twenty-fire  milea  off.      ' 
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is  in  this  case  never  necessary,  and  sometimes,  studiously 
avoided.  If  any  distinct  meaning  were  conveyed,  then,  if 
that  which  was  said  were  irrelevant,  it  would  be  perceived  to 
he  so,  and  would  produce  inpatience  in  the  hearers,  or  afford 
an  advantage  to  the  opponents;  if,  on  the  other  band,  the 
speech  were  relevant,  and  there  were  no  arguments  of  any 
force  to  be  urged,  except  such  as  either  had  been  already 
dwelt  on,  or  were  required  to  be  reserved  (as  in  the  case  last 
alluded  to)  for  a  fuller  audience,  the  speaker  would  not  fur^ 
ther  his  cause  by  bringing  them  forward.  So  that  the  usual 
resource  on  the^  occasions,  of  such  orators  as  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  tricks  of  their  art,  and  do  not  disdain  to  employ 
them,  is  to  amuse  their  audience  with  specious  emptiness. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  that  in  Sermons  there  should  be  so 
much  temptation  to  fall  into  the  first  two  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  third)  of  these  kinds  of  spurious  oratory.  When  it  is  ap" 
pointed  that  a  Sermon  shall  be  preached,  and  custom  requires 
that  it  shall  be  of  a  certain  length,  there  cannot  but  be  more 
danger  that  the  preacher  should  chiefly  consider  himself  as 
bound  to  say  somethings  and  to  occupy  the  time  prescribed, 
without  keeping  in  mind  the  object  of  leaving  his  hearers  the 
wiser  or  the  better,  than  if  he  were  to  preach  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  such  a  specific  object  to  accomplish.* 


§  e. 

Another  kind  of  spurious  Oratory,  and  the 

last  that  will  be  noticed,  is  that  which  has  for     _,    *^^^    ^ 
'  ^  EloqtteTUX, 

its  object  to  gain  the  hearer's  admiration  of 

the  Eloquence  displayed.     This,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of 


*  See  Part  m.  Chap.  m.  {  2. 
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the  three  kinds  of  Oratory  enumer&ted  by  Aristotle,*  and  is 
l^gularly  treated  of  by  him,  along  with  the  Deliberative  and 
Judicial  branches ;  though  it  hardly  deserves  the  place  he 
has  bestowed  on  it. 

When  this  is  the  end  pursued,  perspicuity  is  not  indeed  to 
be  avoided,  but  it  may  often  without  detriment  be  disregard- 
ed.t  Men  frequently  admire  as  eloquent,  and  sometimes 
admire  the  most,  what  they  do  not  at  all,  or  do  not  fully,  com* 
prehend,  if  elevated  and  high-sounding  words  be  arranged  in 
graceful  and  sonorous  periods.  Those  of  uncultivated,  or  ill- 
cultivated,  minds,  especially,  are  apt  to  think  meanly  of  any 
thing  that  is  brought  down  pe^ectly  to  the  low  level  of  their 
capacity ;  though  to  do  this  with  respect  to  valuable  truths 
which  are  not  trite,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  feats  of 
genius.  They  admire  the  profundity  of  one  who  is  mystical 
and  obscure  ;  mistaking  the  muddiness  of  the  water  for  depth  ; 
and  magnifying  in  their  imaginations  what  is  viewed  through 
a  fog ;  and  they  conclude  that  brilliant  language  must  repre- 
sent some  brilliant  ideas,  without  troubling  themselves  to  in- 
quire what  those  ideas  are. 

Many  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  a  ^'  fine  discourse,**  or  a 
piece  of  *^  fine  writing,"  would  be  found  on  examination  ta 
retain  only  a  few  sonorous,  but  empty  phrases ;  and  not  only 
to  have  no  notion  of  the  general  drift  of  the  Argument,  bat 
not  even  to  have  ever  considered  whether  the  author  had  any 
such  drift  or  not 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  in  every  such  case  the 

*  For  he  says,  that  in  each  of  the  two  other  kinds,  the  hearer  is  a 
•'judge;''  in  the  first  of  the  "expedient,"  in  the  other,  of  the 
<*}ust ; "  bat  in  the  third  kind  he  is  only  SttoQbf,  literally,  a  Spectator  ; 
and  is  a  judge  merely  (t^s  dvr&fitto^)  of  the  abUity  of  the  Orator. 

t  See  Appendix  [L]. 
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eompoeition  is  in  itself  unmeaning,  or  that  the  author  had  no 
other  object  than  the  credit  of  eloquence ;  he  may  have  had 
a  higher  end  in  view ;  and  he  may  have  expressed  himself 
very  clearly  to  some  hearers,  though  not  to  all ;  but  it  is  most 
important  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  highest  applause  from  those  who  not  only  receive 
no  edification  from  what  they  hear,  but  absolutely  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  So  far  is  popularity  from  being  a  safe  criterion 
of  the  usefulness  of  a  preacher. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  (as  indeed  has        ^^      .,      ^ 

^  Ohteurity  of 

been  already  hinted)  not  for  eloquence  alone    g^i^    migtak&n 

that  a  man  will  sometimes  obtain  credit  by  for  oriffintUiiff 
means  of  an  imposing  and  mystical  obscurity  """  '^^^  ^ 
of  language.  That  pompous  kind  of  half- 
German  dialect  for  instance,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
particularly  in  fashion,  and  some  other  such,  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  raising  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  condemn 
the  affectation  and  obscurity  of  the  style,  but  who  consider 
the  thoughts  conveyed  as  something  very  profound  and  origi- 
])al.  For,  many  persons,  especially  those  of  a  somewhat  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  (the  Sckwdrmerei  of  the  Germans,) 
and  a  certain  craving  after  the  sublime,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  are  deficient  in  the  habit  of  close  and  patient  thinking, 
are  apt,  when  any  thing  is  made  very  clear  to  them,  to  fancy 
that  they  knew  it  before,  and  to  underrate  an  author  who  en- 
lightens them  without  any  dazzling  flashes,  as  a  second-rate 
or  third-rate  person,  destitute  of  genius ;  while  they  admire 
the  sup[>osed  wisdom  which  is  partially  veiled  by  a  kind  of 
dazzling  haze.  And  yet  perhaps  these  admirers,  if  called  on 
themselves  to  explain  in  their  own  words,  the  meaning  of  what 
has  been  said,  would  find  that  much  of  it  is  unsound  and 
worthless,  and  that  roost  of  the  remainder  is  wh^t  has  been 
27» 
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often  said  before  —  and  much  better  said  —  in  plain  En^iab ; 
and  that  a  style  not  wholly  unintelligible,  yet  not  readily  and 
fully  intelligible,  has  deceived  them  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  matter.*  They  would  find,  like  the  antiquarian  in  "  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus,''  that  the  supposed  curious  old  shield  turned 
out,  when  its  rust  was  scoured  off,  to  be  no  more  than  a 
pot«lid. 


'  '  Chap.  U.—  Cf  Energy. 

The  next  quality  of  Style  to  be  noticed  is  what  may  be 
called  Energy  ;  the  term  being  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
the  ^Eviqysw  of  Aristotle,  and  nearly  corresponding  with  what 
Dr.  Campbell  calls  Vivacity ;  so  as  to  comprehend  every  thing 
that  may  conduce  to  stimulate  attention,  —  to  impress  strong- 
ly on  the  mind  the  Arguments  adduced,  -—  to  excite  the  Ima« 
gination,  and  to  arouse  the  feelings. 

This  Energy  then,  or  Vivacity  of  Style,  must  depend  (as  is 
likewise  the  case  in  respect  of  Perspicuity)  on  three  things : 

*  <*  These  matten  are  treated  of  in  solemn  and  imposing  language* 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  dauling  TniBtinftHH  whose  effect  is  to  convey, 
atjirtt,  to  ordinary  readers,  a  striking  impression,  with  an  appearance 
of  being  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  but  to  become  more 
obscure  and  doubtful  at  the  tecond  glance,  and  more  and  more 
so,  the  more  attentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader  of  clear  understand- 
ing ;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly  in  doubt,  at  the  last,  which  of  several 
meanings  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  whether  any  at  aU."  —  JEifOff,  //. 
On  th$  Kin^tkm  of  ChriH,  §  38,  p.  273. 
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Ist,  the  Choice  of  words,  2d,  their  NvmJber^  and  3d,  their 
Arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  Choice  of  words,  it  will 

Choice    of 

be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  under         ^       . .  -^ 

those  two  classes  which  Aristotle  has  described    ^^^  ^  ^norgy, 

under  the  titles  of  Kuria  and  Xena,  for  which 

our  language  does  not  afford  precisely  corresponding  names : 

"  Proper,"  "  Appropriate,*'  or  "  Ordinary,"  terms,  will  the 

most  nearly  designate  the  former ;  the  latter  class  (literally 

the  '* Strange,")  including  all  others;  —  all  that  are  in  any 

way  removed  from  common  use ; — whether  uncommon  terms, 

or  ordinary  terms  transferred  to  a  different  meaning  from  that 

which  strictly  belongs  to  them,  or  employed  in  a  different 

manner  from  that  of  common  discourse.    All  the  Tropes  and 

Figures,  enumerated  by  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Writers, 

will  of  course  fall  under  this  head. 

With  respect  then  to  "  Proper  "  terms,  the 

principal  rule  for  guiding  our  choice  with  a         .  ^"•''•^ 
,  aoainst    fftn^ 

vjew  to  Energy,  is  to  prefer,  ever,  those  words    ^^   tervu* 

which  are  the  least  ahstraet  and  general. 

Individuals  alone  having  a  real  existence,*  the  terms  denoting 


*  Thence  called  by  Aristotle,  {CaUg.  Sec.  3.)  "primary  Bubstancea" 
(n^at  mSalm,)  Genua  and  Speciea.  being  denominated  *<  aecondary/' 
aa  not  properly  denoting  a  "  really-exiating-tliing,"  {r66$  n,)  but 
rather  an  attribute.  He  haa,  indeed,  been  considered  as  the  great  ad* 
Tocate  of  the  opposite  doctrine  ;  ».  e.  the  system  of  **  Kealism ; "  which 
was  certainly  embraced  by  many  of  his  professed  followers ;  but  his 
own  langfoage  is  sufficiently  explicit.  Haaa  SI  oi^aia  SoxtC tu^i  re  aiifial - 
991V.  ^E/fi  fiiv  oZvT&if  notarmt  onhttov  irafttpiafitlrtfiov  xai  iXr^^it  IffTir, 
SriT^^  Ti  aijfiui*9t»  tlcTofiov  yuQ^  xal  ff  &Qt6fiti  To  drfkovfttvov  ioitv.  'Snl 
ik  t&9  S^vriffmw  odaitiv  0JiiJfETJiI  ftlt  6ftoit»g  rip  ir/r,'^aTi  t»7(  nqoatf^ 
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them  (called  by  Logicians.'*  Singular  terms'^)  will  of  course 
make  the  most  vivid  impression  on  the  mind,  and  exercise 
most  the  power  of  Conception  ;  and  the  less  remote  any  term 
is  from  these,  t.  e.  the  more  specific  or  individual^  the  more 
energy  it  will  possess,  in  comparison  of  such  as  are  more 
general.  The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  **  Singu* 
lar  term/'  may  be  compared  to  the  distinct  view  taken  in  by 
the  eye  of  any  object  (suppose  some  particular  man)  near  at 
hand,  in  a  clear  light,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  the  individual ;  in  a  fainter  light,  or  rather  farther 
off,  we  merely  perceive  that  the  object  is  a  man ;  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  of  the  Species  ; 
yet  farther  oflT,  or  in  a  still  feebler  light,  we  can  distinguish 
merely  some  living  object ;  and  at  length,  merely  some  object ; 
these  views  corresponding  respectively  with  the  terms  denoting 
the  genera,  less  or  more  remote.  And  as  each  of  these 
views  conveys,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  equally  correct  impression 
to  the  mind,  (for  we  are  equally  certain  that  the  object  at  a 
distance  is  somethings  as  that  the  one  close  to  us  is  such  and 
such  an  individual,)  though  each,  successively,  is  less  vivid  ; 
so,  in  language,  a  generic  term  may  be  as  clearly  understood^ 
as  a  Specific,  or  a  Singular  term,  but  will  convey  a  much  less 
forcible  impression  to  the  hearer's  mind.  "  The  more  Gen- 
eral the  terms  are,"  (as  Dr.  Campbell  justly  remarks,)  "  the 
picture  is  the  fainter ;  the  more  Special  they  are,  the  brighter. 
The  same  sentiment  may  be  expressed  with  equal  justness, 
and  even  equal  perspicuity,  in  the  former  way,  as  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  as  the  coloring  will  in  that  case  be  more  languid, 
it  cannot  give  equal  pleasure  to  the  fancy,  and  by  conse- 

AAHQES*  itXXa  fiaXXov  nw6v  T<  aij.uairti*  x.  r.  X,  —  Axistotle^  Catsff* 
{  8.    Sec  Logic,  Dissert.  Ch.  V. 
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quence  will  not  contribute  so  much  either  to  fix  the  attention, 
or  to  impress  the  memory/' 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that  an 
Author  has  little  or  no  choice  on  this  point*  Choie$ 

but  must  employ  either  more  or  less  general  g^f^^^  ^^  -^ 
terms  according  to  the  objects  he  is  speaking  c^ie  Urm». 
of.  There  is,  however,  in  almost  every  case, 
great  room  for  such  a  choice  as  we  are  speaking  of;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  it  depends  on  our  choice  whether  or  not  wo 
will  employ  terms  more  general  than  the  subject  requires; 
which  may  almost  always  be  done  consistently  with  Truth 
and  Propriety,  though  not  with  Energy.  If  it  be  true  that  a 
man  has  committed  murder^  it  may  be  correctly  asserted,  that 
he  has  committed  a  crime :  if  the  Jews  were  ^*  exterminated,^' 
and  '*  Jerusalem  demolished ''  by  ^*  Vespasian's  army,"  it  may 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  they  were  **  subdued  "  by  '*  an  Ene- 
my,"  and  their '*  Capital"  taken.  This  substitution  then  of 
the  General  for  the  Specific,  or  of  the  Specific  for  the  Singu- 
lar, is  always  within  our  reach ;  and  many,  especially  un* 
practised  writers,  fall  into  a  feeble  style  by  resorting  to  it 
unnecessarily ;  either  because  they  imagine  there  is  more 
appearance  of  refinement  or  of  profundity,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  terms  as  are  in  less  common  use  among  the 
vulgar,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view  to  give  greater  com* 
prehensiveness  to  their  reasonings,  and  to  increase  the  utility 
of  what  they  say,  by  enlarging  the  field  of  its  application. 
Inexperienced  Preachers  frequently  err  in  this  way,  by  dwell- 
ing on  Virtue  and  Vice,  —  Piety  and  Irreligion, —  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  particularizing;  forgetting  that  white  they 
include  much,  they  impress  little  or  nothing. 

The  only  appropriate  occasion  for  this  Generic  language, 
is  when  we  wish  to  avoid  giving  a  vivid  impression,— when 
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our  object  is  to  soften  what  is  offensive,  disgusting  or  shock- 
ing ;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  "  execution,*'  for  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal :  of  which  kind  of 
expressions,  common  discourse  furnishes  numberless  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Antony's  speech  over  Csesar's  body, 
his  object  being  to  excite  horror,  Shakspeare  puts  into  his 
mouth  the  most  particular  expressions ;  "  those  honorable 
men  (not  who  killed  Csesar,  but)  whose  daggers  have  stabbed 
CflBsar." 

But  in  the  second  place,  not  only  does  a 
3f>^»*  regard  for  Energy  require  that  we  should 
not  use  terms  mare  general  than  are  exactly 
adequate  to  the  objects  spoken  of,  but  we  are  also  allowed,  in 
many  cases,  to  employ  less  general  terms  than  are  exactly 
Appropriate.  In  this  case  we  are  employing  words  not  "  Ap- 
propriate," but  belonging  to  the  second  of  the  two  classes  just 
mentioned.  The  use  of  this  Trope  •  (enumerated  by  Aristotle 
among  the  Metaphors,  but  since,  more  commonly  called  Sy- 
necdoche) is  very  frequent ;  as  it  conduces  much  to  the 
energy  of  the  expression,  without  occasioning,  in  general,  any 
risk  of  its  meaning  being  mistaken.  The  passage  cited  by 
Dr.  Campbell ,t  from  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  (which  are 
in  general  of  this  character,)  together  with  the  remarks  made 
upon  it,  will  servo  to  illustrate  what   has  been  just  said : 


*  From  TQinm  ;  any  word  tttmed  from  its  primary  aignifioation. 

t  The  ingenioua  Author  cites  this  in  the  Section  treating  of 
'* Proper  terms/'  which  is  a  trifling  oversight;  as  it  is  plain  that 
•«  lily  "  is  used  for  the  Genus  "  flower,"  —  "  Solomon,"  for  the  Species 
•<King,"ftc. 
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** '  Consider,*  says  our  Lord, '  the  lilies  how  they  grow  :  they 
toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If  then 
God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  to-day  is  in  the  field,  and  to« 
morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  much  more  will  he  clothe 
you  ? '  *  Let  us  here  adopt  a  little  of  the  tasteless  manner 
of  modem  paraphrasts  hy  the  substitution  of  more  general 
terms,  one  of  their  many  expedients  of  infrigidatiog,  and  let 
us  observe  the  efiect  produced  by  this  change.  '  Consider 
the  flowers,  how  they  gradually  increase  in  their  size ;  they 
do  no  manner  of  work,  and  yet  I  declare  to  you,  that  no  king 
whatever,  in  his  most  splendid  habit,  is  dressed  up  like  them. 
If  then  God  in  his  providence  doth  so  adorn  the  vegetable 
productions,  which  continue  but  little  time  on  the  land,  and 
are  aAerwards  devoted  to  the  meanest  uses,  how  much  more 
will  he  provide  clothing  for  you  ? '  How  spiritless  is  the 
same  sentiment  rendered  by  these  small  variations  I  The 
very  particularizing  of  to-day  and  ithmorrovo^  is  infinitely 
more  expressive  of  transitoriness,  than  any  description  wherein 
the  terms  are  general,  that  can  be  substituted  in  its  room.**  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  this  characteristic  of  style 
is  perfectly  retaiped  in  translation^  in  which  every  other  ex- 
cellence of  expression  is  liable  to  be  lost ;  so  that  the  preva- 
lence of  this  kind  of  language  in  the  Sacred  writers  may  be 
regarded  as  something  exhibiting  wisdom  of  design.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  book  which  it  is  the  most  neces- 
sary to  translate  into  every  language,  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  that  kind  of  excellence  in  diction  which  is  least  impaired 
by  translation. 

«  Luke  ziL  27,  28. 
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§3. 


But  to  proceed  with  the  consideratioii  of 

tant  of  all  those  kinds  of  ezpressions  which 
depart  from  the  plain  and  strictly  appropriate  Style, — all 
that  are  called  by  Aristotle,  Xena^  —  is  the  Metaphor,  in  the 
usual  and  limited  sense ;  viz.  a  word  substituted  for  another, 
on  account  of  the  Resemblance  or  Analogy  between  their 
significations.  The  Simile  or  Comparison  may  be  considered 
as  differing  in  form  only  from  a  Metaphor ;  the  resemblance 
being  in  that  case  statedj  which  in  the  Metaphor  is  implied.* 
Each  may  be  founded  either  on  Resemblance,  strictly  so  called, 
i,  e.  direct  resemblance  between  the  objects  themselyes  in 
question,  (as  when  we  speak  of  **  /a^/e-land,*'  or  compare 
great  waves  to  mountaitu,)  or  on  Analogy,  which  is  the  resem- 
blance  of  Ratios,  —  a  similarity  of  the  relations  they  bear  to 
certain  other  objects ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  ^^  Ught  of 
reason,**  or  of  "  revelation  ;  '*  or  compare  a  wounded  and 
captive  warrior  to  a  stranded  ship.f 

The  Analogical  Metaphors  and  Comparisons 
Amuo^kat  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  frequent  anti  the  more  strik- 
MUaphort* 

ing.     They  are  the  more  frequent,  because 

almost  every  object  has  such  a  multitude  of  relations,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  to  many  other  objects ;  and  they  are  the  more 
striking,  because  (as  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  well  remarked)  the 
more  remote  and  unlike  in  themselves  any  two  objects  are, 
the  more  is  the  mind  impressed  and  gratified  by  the  percep- 
tion of  some  point  in  which  they  agree. 

•  See  Logic,  Chap.  m. 

t  Bhoderio  Dhu,  in  the  •'  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
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It  has  been  already  observed,  under  the  head  of  Example, 
that  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  an  lUustration^ 
(t.  e.  an  Argument  from  analogy  or  resemblance,)  and  what  is 
properly  called  a  Simile  or  Comparison,  introduced  merely  to 
give  force  or  beauty  to  the  expresHon.  And  it  was  added, 
that  the  aptness  and  beauty  of  an  Illustration  sometimes  leads 
men  to  overrate,  and  sometimes  to  underrate,  its  force  as  an 
Argument.* 

With  respect  to  the  ehaiee  between  the  Metaphorical  form 
and  that  of  Comparison,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  former  is  always  to  be  preferred,t  wherever  it 
is  sufficiently  simple  and  plain  to  be  immediately  compre- 
hended ;  but  that  which  as  a  Metaphor  would  sound  obscure 
and  enigmatical,  may  be  well  received  if  expressed  as  a  Com- 
parison. We  may  say,  e,  g.  with  propriety,  that  *^  Cromwell 
trampled  on  the  laws ;  '*  it  would  sound  feeble  to  say  that  '^  he 
treated  the  laws  with  the  same  contempt  as  a  man  does  any 
thing  which  he  tramples  under  his  feet*'  On  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  harsh  and  obscure  to  say,  **^  the  stranded  vessel 
lay  shaken  by  the  waves,'*  meaning  the  wounded  Chief  toss- 
ing on  the  bed  of  sickness ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  in  such 
a  case  to  state  the  resemblance.  But  this  is  never  to  be  done 
more  fully  than  Is  necessary  to  perspicuity ;  because  all  men 
are  more  gratified  at  catching  the  Resemblance  for  them- 
selves, than  at  having  it  pointed  out  to  them.|  And  accord- 
ingly the  greatest  masters  of  this  kind  of  style,  when  the  case 
will  not  admit  of  pure  Metaphor,  generally  prefer  a  mixture 

•  See  Part  L  Chap.  IIL  f  3. 

t  *JS(nt9  ^  •l»itv  fitraipoQht,  diatpiQovaa  nQoaBiaai*  dtb  lyTroy  i^,  2rrt 
Haxi^artiQuttj  ».  r.  X.  —  Aristotle,  Rhet.  Book  IIL  Chap.  X. 

X  Th  fiavBuvtiv  (itxdiag  i^iu  cpt'oii.  — Aristotle,  RhH,  Book  m. 
Chap.  y. 

28 
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of  Metaphor  with  Simile ;  first  poiotiog  out  the  aimilitade, 
and  afterwaids  employbg  metaphorical  terms  which  imply  it ; 
or  vice  versa,  explaining  a  Metaphor  by  a  Statement  of  the 
Comparison.  To  take  examples  of  both  kinds  from  aa  Au- 
thor who  particularly  excels  in  this  point;  (speaking  of  a 
morbid  fancy,) 

.  .  •  nke  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes, 
Her  pinions  fim  the  wound  ahe  makes, 
And  soothing  thns  the  dreamer's  pain, 
She  ddnka  the  lilb-faiood  from  thei 


The  word  '^  like  *'  makes  this  a  Comparison ;  but  the  three 
succeeding  lines  are  Metaphorical.  Again  to  take  an  instance 
of  the  other  kind : 

They  melted  from  the  field,  as  snow. 

When  streams  are  swollen,  and  south  winds  blow, 

DiflSolTea  in  sUent  dew.f 

Of  the  words  here  put  in  italics,  the  former  is  a  Metaphar,  the 
latter  introduces  a  Comparison.  Though  the  instances  heie 
adduced  are  taken  from  a  Poet,  the  judicious  management  of 
Comparison  which  they  exemplify,  is  even  more  essential  to 
a  Prose-writer,  to  whom  less  license  \a  allowed  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  it.  It  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  {Rhet.  Book  IIL 
Chap.  IV.)  that  the  Simile  is  more  suitable  in  Poetry,  and 
that  Metaphor  is  the  only  ornament  of  language  in  which  the 
Orator  may  freely  indulge.  He  should  therefore  be  the  mora 
careful  to  bring  a  Simile  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Metaphor- 
ical form.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
expression  :  *'  These  metaphysic  rights  entering  into  common 

*  Kokeby.  t  Marmion. 
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life,  like  mys  of  light  which  pieroe  into  a  dense  medium,  are 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  refracted  from  their  atreight  line. 
Indeed,  in  the  gross  and  complicated  mass  of  human  passions 
and  concerns,  the  primitive  rights  of  man  undei^  such  a 
fariety  cif  refractions,  and  reflections,  that  it  becomes  absurd 
to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  continued  in  tiie  simplicity  of  their 
original  direction.'*  * 

Metaphors  may  be  employed,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  either  to  elevate  or  to  degrade  the  Sboahm^  or 

smject,  according  to  the  design  of  the  Author ;  "^^ 
being  drawn  from  similar  or  corresponding 
objects  of  a  higher  or  lower  character.  Thus  a  loud  and 
Tehement  speaker  may  be  described  either  as  heUowing^  or 
as  thmdering.  And  in  both  cases,  if  the  Metaphor  is  apt 
and  suitable  to  the  purpose  designed,  it  is  alike  conducive  to 
Energy.  He  remarks  that  the  same  holds  good  with  respect 
to  Epithets  also,  which  may  be  drawn  either  from  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  attributes  of  the  thing  spoken  of.  Metonymy 
Iflcewise  (in  which  a  part  is  put  for  a  whole,  a  cause  for  an 
effect,  die)  admits  of  a  similar  variety  in  its  applications. 

A  happier  example  cannot  bo  found  than  the  one  which 
Aristotle  cites  from  Simonides,  who,  when  offered  a  small 
pnce  for  an  Ode  to  celebrate  a  victory  in  a  mttZe-race,  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  Aa(f«asses,  (^foyo»,)  as  they  were 
commonly  called ;  but  when  a  larger  sum  was  offered,  ad- 
dressed them  in  an  Ode  as  *^  Daughters  of  Steeds  swift-as-the- 
storm."     {&BlX(m6diAP  S^ar^eg  tnniar,) 

Any  Trope  (as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Campbell)  adds  force 
to  the  expression  when  it  tends  to  fix  the  mind  on  that  part, 
or  eireunuUmee^  in  the  object  spoken  of,  which  is  most  essen* 

♦  <<0n  the  Trench  Revolution." 


tial  to  the  piupooe  in  hand.  Thus,  there  is  an  enei^gy  m 
Ahiaham^s  Periphrasis  for  '^  God,''  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
allotment  of  Divine  punishment :  ^*  shall  not  the  Judge  of  aU 
the  earth  do  right  ? ''  If,  again,  we  were  alluding  to  His  am» 
nwcieiice,  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  say,  ^^  this  is  known 
only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts ; "  if,  to  his  power^  we  should 
speak  of  him  as  ^*  the  Almighty ^^  &c. 

Of  Metaphors,  those  generally  conduce  most  to  that  energy 
or  Vivacity  of  style  we  are  speaking  of,  which  illustrate  aa 
inteUectual  by  a  sensible  object ;  the  latter  being  always  the 
most  early  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  generally  giving  the  most 
distinct  impression  to  it  Thus  we  speak  of  ^^tmhridled 
rage,"  "  deep^ooted  prejudice,''  "  glowing  eloquence,"  a 
*^  stony  heart,"  dsc.  And  a  similar  use  may  be  made  oi 
Metonymy  also :  as  when  we  speak  of  the  ^'  TVoiie,"  or 
the  "  Croum''  for  "Boyalty,"— the  ^'stoord''  for  '^mili- 
tary violence,"  dec 

But  the  highest  degree  of  energy  (and  to 
UuaJ^n.  v^ic^  Arislode  chiefly  restricts  the  term)  la 
produced  by  such  Metaphors  as  attribute  life 
and  OAtian  to  things  inanimate ;  and  that,  even  when  by  this 
means  the  last-mentioned  rule  is  violated,  t.  e.  when  sensible 
objects  are  illustrated  by  intellectual.  For  the  disadvantage 
is  overbalanced  by  the  vivid  impression  produced  by  the  idea 
of  personality  or  actioity ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  rage 
of  a  torrent,  a  furious  storm,  a  river  disdaining  to  endure  its 
bridge,  &c.* 

The  figure  called  by  Rhetoricians  Prosopoposia  (literally. 
Personification,)  b,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  Metaphor  of  this 
kind :  thus,  in  Demosthenes,  Greece  is  represented  as  ad^ 

*  PonUm  indignatui. 
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dmsmg  the  Athenians.  So  also  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
(chap.  iv.  Teiae  10,)  ^  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  erieih 
unto  me  from  the  ground.'^ 

Many  such  expressions,  indeed,  are  in  such  common  use  as 
to  have  lost  all  their  Metaphorical  force,  since  they  cease  to 
suggest  the  idea  belonging  to  their  primary  signification,  and 
thus  are  become,  practically.  Proper  terms.  But  a  new,  or 
at  least  unhackneyed.  Metaphor  of  this  kind,  if  it  be  not  far- 
fetched and  obscure,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion. This  was  a  fitvorite  figure  with  Homer,  from  whom 
Aristotle  has  cited  several  examples  of  it ;  as  ^^  the  raging 
arrow,"  "« the  darts  eo^er  to  taste  of  flesh,'' *  ^  the  silam^ZeM '' 
(or  as  it  might  be  rendered  with  more  exactness,  though  witK 
less  dignity,  "  the  provoking)  stone,"  {l&ag  Aputi^g^)  which 
mocks  the  efforts  of  Sisjrphus,  dec. 

Our  language  possesses  one  remarkable  advantage,  with  a 
view  to  this  kind  of  Energy,  in  the  constitution  of  its  genders. 
All  nouns  in  English,  which  express  objects  that  are  really 
neuter,  are  considered  as  strictly  of  the  neuter  gender ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  though  possessing  the  advantage  (which  is 
wanting  in  the  languages  derived  from  Latin)  of  having  a 
neuter  gender,  3ret  lose  the  benefit  of  it,  by  fixing  the  mas- 
culine or  feminine  genders  upon  many  nouns  denoting  things 
inanimate ;  whereas  in  English,  when  we  speak  of  any  such 
object  in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  that  form  of  ex- 
pression at  once  confers  personality  upon  it.  When  ''  Virtue," 
e.  g.  or  our  "  Country,"  are  spoken  of  as  females,  or  "  Ocean," 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  some  of  these  exprenions  which, 
the  modem  student  is  rery  likely  to  overlook ;  en  arrow  or  dart,  from 
its  flying  with  a  tpuming  motiont  qmotn  yiolently  when  it  is  fixed ; 
thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  person  trembHnp  with  ^agemsu, 
28» 
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as  a  male,  &c.,  they  are,  by  that  very  cireumstance,  perMomi' 
fied  ;  and  a  stimulus  is  thus  given  to  the  imaginatioD,  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  in  calm  discussion  or  descriptioD, 
all  of  these  would  be  neuter ;  whereas  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as 
in  French  or  Italian,  no  such  distinction  could  be  made.  The 
employment  of  '^  Virtiu^'^  and  ^'  '*AqB%^^'^  in  the  feminina 
gender,  can  contribute,  accordingly,  no  animation  to  the  Style, 
when  they  could  not,  without  a  Solecism,  be  employed  other* 
wise. 

.  There  is,  however,  very  little,  comparative- 

ly, of  Energy  produced  by  any  Metaphor  or 


Simile  that  is  in  common  use,  and  already 
familiar  to  the  hearer.  Indeed,  what  were  originally  the 
boldest  Metaphors,  are  become,  by  long  use,  virtually.  Proper 
terms;  (as  \a  the  case  with  the  words  ^^ source,''  *^ reflec- 
tion,'' ^.  in  their  transferred  senses ;)  and  frequently  are 
even  nearly  obsolete  in  the  literal  sense,  as  in  the  words 
"ardor,"  "acuteness,"  "ruminate,"  "edification,"*  &c. 
If,  again,  a  Metaphor  or  Simile  that  is  not  so  hackneyed  as  to 
be  considered  common  property,  be  taken  from  any  known 
Author,  it  strikes  every  one,  as  no  less  a  plagiarism  than  if  an 
entire  argument  or  description  had  been  thus  transferred. 
And  hence  it  is,  that,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  the  skilful  em- 
ployment of  these,  more  than  of  any  other,  ornaments  of 
language,  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  mark  of  genius  "  (jBtii^vtaq 
{rtlfABlop),  Not  that  he  means  to  say,  as  some  interpretefs 
suppose,  that  this  power  is  entirely  a  gift  of  nature,  and  in  no 
degree  to  be  learned ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  affirms, 
that  the  "  perception  of  resemblances,"  t  on  which  it  depends, 

•  See  Hinds's  <*  Three  Temples ; "  PrefSuse. 
t  To  Zfioiov  oqhv.    Aristotle,  Rhet.  Book  IT. 
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IB  the  fruit  of  '^  Philosophy ;  ^*  *  hut  he  means  that  any  Meta- 
phor which  is  striking  from  heing  not  in  common  use,  is  a 
kind  of  property  of  him  who  has  invented  it,  and  cannot  fair- 
ly he  transferred  from  his  Composition  to  another's.t 

Some  care  is  accordingly  requisite,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  readily  comprehended,  and     j^gtaphon. 
may  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  far* 
fetched  and  extravagant.     For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to 
combine  with  the  Metaphor  a  Proper  term  which  explains  it ; 
vix.  either  attributing  to  the  term  in  its  transferred  sense, 
something  which  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  literal  sense ;  or 
vice  versd^  denying  of  it  in  its  transferred  sense,  something 
which  does  belong  to  it  in  its  literal  sense.    To  call  the  Sea 
the  '^  watery  bulwark  '^  of  our  island,  would  be  an  instance 
of  the  former  kind ;  an  example  of  the  latter  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  writer  who  speaks  of  the  dispersion  of  some  hostile 
fleet,  by  the  winds  and  waves,  '^  those  ancient  and  unsubsi' 
dixed  allies  of  England.** 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  oh* 

•  1      1  «  •  Minitd  and 

vious  and  hackneyed  cautions  against  mtxhtre    ^      ,      ,, 

of  Metaphors ;  and  against  any  that  are  com-    phon, 

plex  and  far-pursued,  so  as  to  approach  to 

Allegory. 

In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  faults.  Dr.  Johnson 

justly  censures  Addison  for  speaking  of  **  hridling  in  his  muse, 

who  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  stram;**  ^' which,'*  says 

the  critic,  "  is  an  act  that  was  never  restrained  by  a  bridle.'* 

Some,  however,  are  too  fastidious  on  this  point.     Words, 

which  by  long  use  in  a  transferred  sense,  have  lost  nearly  all 

*  'Foot  ix  tpilo90(plag.    Jbid,  Booka  II.  and  IIL 
t  Od*  ««Te  naq'  aXlov  XafitCv,    IH<L  Book  HL 
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their  metaphorical  foice,  may  fairly  be  combined  in  a  manner 
which,  taking  them  literally,  would  be  incongruous.  It  would 
savor  of  hypercriticism  to  object  to  such  an  ea^reasion  as 
**  fertile  source/' 

In  reference  to  the  other  fault,  —  that  of  the  too  complex 
Metaphor,  —  it  should  be  observed  that  the  more  apt  and 
striking  is  the  Analogy  suggested,  the  more  will  it  have  of 
an  artificial  appearance ;  and  will  draw  off  the  reader's  at- 
tention from  the  subject,  to  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  Style.  Young  writers  of  genius  ought  especially  to  be 
admonished  to  ask  themselves  frequently,  not  whether  this  or 
that  is  a  BtrHdng  expression^  but  whether  it  makes  the  m^aii- 
ing  more  striking  than  another  phrase  would, — whether  it 
impresses  more  forcibly  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed. 

Epithets,  in  the  Bhetorical  sense,  denote, 
EpUheU, 

not  every  adjective,  but  those  only  which  do 

not  add  to  the  sense,  but  signify  something  already  implied 

in  the  noun  itself ;  as,  if  one  says,  *^  the  glorious  sun : "  on 

the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  the  ^*  rising  ^  or  **  meridian 

sun ''  would  not  be  considered  as,  in  this  sense,  employing  an 

Epithet 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  some  writers  to  endeavor  to 

add  force  to  their  expressions  by  accumulating  high-sounding 

Epithets,  denoting  the  greatness,  beauty,  or  other  admirable 

qualities  of  the  things  spoken  of ;  but  the  effect  is  generally 

the  reverse  of  what  is  intended.     Most  readers,  except  those 

of  a  very  vulgar  or  puerile  taste,  are  disgusted  at  studied  ef« 

forts  to  point  out  and  force  upon  their  attention  whatever  is 

remarkable;  and  this,  even  when  the  ideas  conveyed  are 
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themselves  striking.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
poverty  of  thought  with  mock  sublimity  of  language,  and  to 
set  off  trite  sentiments  and  feeble  arguments  by  tawdry  mag- 
nificence, the  only  result  is,  that  a  kind  of  indignation  is  su* 
peiadded  to  contempt ;  as  when  (to  use  Qutnctilian's  compari- 
son) an  attempt  is  made  to  supply,  by  paint,  the  natural  glow 
of  a  youthful  and  healthy  complexion. 

**  A  principal  device  in  the  fabrication  of  this  Style,*'  (the 
mock-eloquent,)  ^^is  to  multiply  epithets,  —  dry  epithets,  laid 
on  the  outside,  and  into  which  none  of  the  vitality  of  the 
sentiment  is  found  to  circulate.  You  may  take  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  words  out  of  each  page,  and  find  that  the  sense  is 
neither  more  nor  less  for  your  having  cleared  the  composi- 
tion of  these  Epithets  of  chalk  of  various  colors,  with  which 
the  tame  thoughts  had  submitted  to  be  rubbed  over,  in  order 
to  be  made  fine.'*  * 

We  expect,  indeed,  and  excuse  in  ancient 

Frigid  Style* 
writers,  as  a  part  of  the  unrefined  simplicity 

of  a  ruder  language,  such  a  redundant  use  of  Epithets  as 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  modem,  even  in  a  translation  of 
their  works;  the  "white  milk,"  and  "dark  gore,''  &c.  of 
Homer,  must  not  be  retained ;  at  least,  not  so  frequently  as 
they  occur  in  the  original.  Aristotle,  indeed,  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  in  his  time  this  liberty  was  still  allowed  to  Poets ; 
but  later  taste  is  more  fastidious.  He  censures,  however,  the 
adoption,  by  prose- writers,  of  this,  and  of  every  other  kind 
of  ornament  that  might  seem  to  border  on  the  poetical ;  and 
he  bestows  on  such  a  style  the  appellation  of  **frigidf^^ 
{^Xi^v^)  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, (though  the  same  expression,  "  frigid,"  might  very  prop- 

•  Foster,  Essay  lY. 


eriy  te  80  applied  in  our  own  language  alao,)  became  Ibe 
words  ^*  KMVTO,^'  *'*' glowmg^'*  and  aqch-like  Metaphors,  seem 
natamlly  applicable  to  poetiy.  This  very  circumstance, 
however,  does  in  reality  account  for  the  use  of  the  other  ex- 
pression. We  are,  in  poetical  prose,  rtsMnded  of,  and  for 
that  reascm  disposed  to  mm,  the  ^^  warmth  and  glow  ^  of 
poetry.  It  is  on  the  same  piinciple  that  we  are  disposed  to 
■peak  cf  eoldnes$  in  die  rays  of  the  summi,  because  diey 
remimd  us  of  sunshine,  but  want  its  warmth ;  and  thai  (to  use 
a  humble  and  more  familiar  instance)  an  empty  fireplace 
is  apt  to  suggest  an  idea  of  cold. 

The  use  of  Epithets,  however,  in  prose  composition,  is  not 
to  be  proscribed  ;  as  the  judicious  employment  of  them  is  un* 
doubCedly  conducive  to  Energy.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rules  on  such  a  point  The  only  sale  guide 
in  practice  must  be  a  taste  formed  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
best  authors,  and  from  the  remarks  of  a  skilful  critic  on  one's 
own  compositions.  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  geo- 
eral  caution,  more  particularly  needful  for  young  writers,  that 
an  excessive  luxuriance  of  style,  and  especially  a  redundancy 
of  Epithets,  is  the  worse  of  the  two  extremes ;  as  it  is  a  pos- 
itive fault,  and  a  very  offensive  one ;  while  the  opposite  is  but 
the  absence  of  an  excellence. 

It  is  also  an  important  rule,  that  the  boldest 

Cauhan    ^^  ^^^^^^  strikinir,  and  almost  poetical,  tums 
QQtMMt  utwionn 
hriUiancy,  ^^  expression,  should  be  reserved  (as  Aris* 

totle  has  remarked,  Book  HI.  Chap.  VII.,)  fbr 

the  most  impassioned  parts  of  a  discourse ;  and  that  an  author 

should  guard  against  the  vain  ambition  of  expressing  every 

thing  in  an  equally  high-wrought,  brilliant,  and  foreible  style. 

The  neglect  of  this  caution  oAen  occasions  the  imitation  of 

the  best  models  to  prove  detrimental.     When  the  admiration 
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of  some  fine  and  animated  pawages  leads  a  yoaog  irritar 
to  take  those  passages  for  his  gemeral  mode  V  and  to  eft- 
deavor  to  make  every  sentence  he  composes  equally  fiae» 
he  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  a  flatness  to  the  whole,  and 
destroy  the  efiect  of  those  portions  which  would  have  heen 
forcible  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  stand  promlnenU  To 
brighten  the  dark  parts  of  a  picture,  produces  much  the  same 
result  as  if  one  had  darkened  the  bright  parts ;  in  either  case 
there  is  a  want  of  relief  and  oowlrwt ;  and  Composition,  as 
well  as  Painting,  has  its  lights  and  shades,  which  must  be  dis* 
tributed  with  no  less  skill,  if  we  would  produce  the  desired 
effect* 

In  no  place,  however^  will  it  be  advisable  __  -  .^-  , 
to  introduce  any  Epithet  which  does  not  fulfil 
one  of  these  two  purposes ;  1st,  to  eaepUxm  a  Mek^phar ;  a 
use  which  has  been  noticed  under  that  head,  and  which  wiU 
justify,  and  even  require,  the  introduction  of  an  Epithet,, 
which,  if  it  had  been  joined  to  the  Proper  term,  would  have 
been  glaringly  superfluous;  thus  .£schylust  speaks  of  the 
*^  fringed  hound  of  Jove,^'  meaning  the  Eagle  :  to  have  said 
the  ''  winged  eagle^'*  would  have  had  a  very  diflerent  effect ; 
2dly,  when  the  Epithet  expresses  something  which,  Uiougb 
implied  in  the  subject,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  occur  at 
once  spontaneously  to  the  hearer's  mind,  and  yet  is  important 
to  be  noticed  with  a  view  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Indeed  it 
will  generally  happen,  that  the  Epithets  employed  by  a  skilful 
orator,  will  be  found  to  be,  in  fact,  so  many  abridged  argv^ 
menU^  the  force  of  which  is  sufficiently  conveyed  by  a  mere 
hint ;  e.  g,  if  any  one  says,  *^  we  ought  to  take  warning  from 

«  OmsnBLVuUheOeliaihodiMn;  dieoHqtimub 

Ethma;  dienmOmm:  die oHguando nuU^ 
^  Fkomfltheiu. 
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the  hloadjf  leTolutioo  of  Prance,^*  the  Epithet  suggests  one  of 
the  reasons  for  our  being  warned ;  and  that,  not  less  clearly, 
and  more  forcibly,  than  if  the  a^ument  had  been  stated  at 
length* 

§5. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  Antiquated  Fo^ 
ggpf^ggif,^^  e>gn»  New-coined,  or  New-compounded  words,! 
or  words  applied  in  an  unusual  sense,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all  writers,  and  prose-writers  most, 
should  be  very  cautious  and  sparing  in  the  use  of  them ;  not 
only  because  in  excess  they  produce  a  barbarous  dialect,  but 
because  they  are  so  likely  to  suggest  the  idea  of  artifice ;  the 
perception  of  which  is  most  especially  adverse  to  Energy* 
The  occanonal  apt  introduction  of  such  a  term  will  some- 
times produce  a  powerful  effect ;  but  whatever  may  seem  to 
savor  of  affectation,  or  even  of  great  solicitude  and  study  in 

•  See  Part  I.  Ch.  HI.  }  3. 

t  It  iB  a  ciiriouB  instance  of  whimsical  inconBistency*  that  many 
who,  with  justness,  censure  as  pedantic  the  frequent  introduction  of 
Ormk  and  Latin  words,  neither  object  to,  nor  refrain  from*  a  similar 
pedantry  with  respect  to  FVmeh  ana  Italian, 

Thiakindof  affectation  is  one  of  the  «  dangers  "of  "aliltfs  le*"'' 
ing : "  those  who  are  really  good  linguists  are  seldom  so  anxious  to 
display  their  knowledge. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  with  some  few  authors  to  writs 
a  sort  of  bastard  English,  fuU  of  German  idioms,  and  of  new-coined 
words  fiuihioned  on  a  German  model.  This  passes  with  some  persoitf 
for  uncommon  eioqmnee ;  which  it  resembles  in  being  '<  uncommon*" 
Some  readers,  again,  of  better  taste  than  not  to  condemn  this  Styl^ 
are  yet  so  far  deceived  by  it  as  to  imagine  a  great  profrmdity  in  the 
thoughts  conreyed ;  the  oddness  of  the  expression  giving  an  air  of 
originality  to  mueh  that  would  probably  appear  trite  if  said  in  "^^ 
EngUah. 
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the  choioe  of  tenns,  will  effectually  destroy  the  true  effect  of 
eloquence.  The  language  which  betrays  art,  and  carriea  not 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  may,  indeed,  by  some 
hearers,  be  thought  not  only  very  fine,  but  even  very  ener- 
getic ;  this  very  circumstance,  however,  may  be  taken  for  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  so ;  for  if  it  had  been,  iheif  would  not  haoo 
thought  about  it,  but  would  have  been  occupied,  exclusively, 
with  the  subject.  An  unstudied  and  natural  air,  therefore,  is 
an  excellence  to  which  the  true  orator,  t.  e.  he  who  is  aiming 
to  carry  his  point,  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  any  other  that 
may  interfere  with  it. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  will  especially 

apply  to  the  choice  of  words,  with  a  view  to        ^^'^  connd- 

tred  OM  toundi* 
theirlmitative,  or  Otherwise  appropriate  Sound. 

The  attempt  to  make  *^  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,'*  is 
indeed  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  poets  than  in  prose 
writers  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  an  evident  effort 
after  this  kind  of  excellence,  as  it  is  ofiTensive  in  any  kind  of 
composition,  would  in  prose  appear  peculiarly  disgusting. 
Critics  treating  on  this  subject  have  gone  into  opposite  ex- 
tremes ;  some,  fancifully  attributing  to  words,  or  combinations 
of  words,  an  imitative  power  far  beyond  what  they  can  really 
possess,*  and  representing  this  kind  of  Imitation  as  deserving 
to  be  studiously  aimed  at ;  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidering nearly  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  excellence  as  no 

*  Pope  has  accordingly  been  censored  for  his  inconsistency  in  mak- 
ing €he  Alexandrine  represent  both  a  qnick  and  a  slow  motion :  — 

1.  *' Plies  o'er  th*  unbending  com«  and  skims  along  the  main." 

2.  '*  Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along." 

In  the  first  instance,  he  forgot  that  an  Aiexandrine  is  long,  firom  con- 
taining more  feet  than  acommon  verse ;  whereas  alpng^wawnfar  has 
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better  than  imaginary,  and  regarding  the  examples  which  do 
occur,  and  have  been  cited,  of  a  Congruity  between  the  sound 
and  the  sense,  as  purely  accidental. 

The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 

In  the  first  place,  that  words  denoting  sounds^  or  employed 
in  describing  them,  may  be  imitative  of  those  sounds,  must 
be  admitted  by  all ;  indeed  this  kind  of  Imitation  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  almost  unavoidable,  in  our  language  at  least; 
which  abounds,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  in  these,  as  they 
may  be  called,  natumlly  expressive  terms ;  such  as  ^  hiss,^ 
"  rattle,"  "clatter,"  " splash,"  and  many  others .• 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  also  allowed  by  most,  that  quick  or 
slow  motion  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  be  imitated  or 
represented  by  words ;  many  short  syllables  (unencumbered 
by  a  clash  either  of  vowels,  or  of  consonants  coming  together) 
being  pronounced  in  the  same  time  with  a  smaller  number  of 
long  syllables,  abounding  with  these  encumbrances,  the  former 
seems  to  have  a  natural  correspondence  to  a  quick,  and  the 
latter  to  a  slow  motion ;  since  in  the  one  a  greater,  and  in  the 
other  a  less  space,  seem  to  be  passed  over  in  the  same  time. 
In  the  ancient  Poets,  their  hexameter  verses  being  always 
considered  as  of  the  same  lengthy  t.  e,  in  respect  of  the  time 
taken  to  pronounce  them,  whatever  proportion  of  dactyls  or 
spondees  they  contained,  this  kind  of  Imitation  of  quick  or 
slow  motion  is  the  more  apparent ;  and  after  mcJcing  all  al- 
lowances for  fancy,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  many 

but  the  same  number  of  feet  as  a  short  one,  and  therefore  being  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  time,  seems  to  more  more  rapidly. 

In  the  former  of  these  verses  the  crowd  of  consonants  in  « o'er 
th'  unbending"  does  not  seem  well-adapted  to  express  swift  and 
■mooth  motion. 

•  Bee  WalHs,  Gram.  AngUc. 
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instances  it  does  exist ;  as,  «.  g.  in  the  often-cited  line  which 
expresses  the  rolling  of  Sisyphus's  stone  down  the  hill :  — 

^lOtg  inena  nidovde  xvXlydeto  Xaag  dtvaid^g. 

The  following  pussage  from  the  JBneid  can  hardly  he  de- 
nied to  exhibit  a  correspondence  with  the  slow  and  quick  mO' 
iions  at  least,  which  it  describes  ;  that  of  the  Trojans  labori* 
OQsly  hewing  the  foundations  of  a  tower  on  the  top  of  Priam^s 
palace,  and  that  of  its  sudden  and  violent  fall : 

*Aggr€n\firrd  tlre^mt  guA  9iimma  labaniet  * 
JHfictUrdt  tahvUcUa  dabant,  divellimut  altis 
Sedlbiit,  imp^mtuque^  id  lapad  ripenti  rHkinam 
Cum  sdnltu  trihU,  et  Ddndum  t^pir  agmind  late 
InOdU. 

But,  lastly,  it  seems  not  to  require  any  excessive  exercise 
of  fancy  to  perceive,  if  not,  properly  speaking,  an  Imitation^ 
by  words,  of  other  things  besides  sound  and  motion,  at  least, 
an  Analogical  aptitude.  That  there  is  at  least  an  apparent 
Analogy  between  things  sensible  and  things  intelligible,  is  im- 
plied by  numberless  Metaphors  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  "  roughs 
or  harsh^  softj  or  smooth^  manners,"  *'  turbulent  passions,"  the 
"  stroke^  or  the  storms  of  adversity,"  &c.  Now  if  there  are 
any  words,  or  combinations  of  words,  which  have  in  their 
sound  a  congruity  with  certain  sensible  objects,  there  is  no 

*  The  slow  xnoTement  of  this  line  would  be  much  more  perceptible, 
if  we  pronounced  (as  doubtless  the  Latins  did)  the  doubled  cotuonanta^ 

** ag'gr«9'9i fer-ro sum-ma;"  but  in  English,  and  consequently 

in  the  English  way  of  reading  Latin  or  Greek,  the  doubling  of  a  oon- 
aonant  only  serves  to  fix  the  place  of  the  accent ;  the  latter  of  the  two 
being  never  pronounced,  except  in  a  very  few  compound  words ;  as 
«<  innate,"  •*  connatural,"  •*  poor-rate,"  "  hop-pole." 
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reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  same  oongniity  widi 
those  emotions^  actions^  di^.,  to  which  these  sensible  objects  > 
are  analogous.     Especially,  as  it  is  universally  allowed  that 
certain  musical  combinations  are,  respectively,  appropriate  to 
the  expression  of  grief,  anger,  agitation,  6cc. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  many  at  least  of  the  celebrated  passages  that  are  cited  as 
Imitative  in  sound,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not  the  result  of 
accident^  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  study  ;  but  that  the 
idea  in  the  author's  mind  spontaneously  suggested  appropriate 
sounds ;  thus,  when  Milton's  mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  the  openmg  of  the  infernal  gates,  it  seems  natural  that  his 
expression, 

.    .    .    and  on  their  hingee  grate 
Harsh  thunder, 

should  have  occurred  to  him  without  any  distinct  intention  of 
imitating  sounds. 

It  will  be  the  safest  rule,  therefore,  for  a  prose-writer  at 
least,  never  to  make  any  distinct  effort  af^er  this  kind  of  En- 
ergy of  expression,  but  to  trust  to  the  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  suitable  sounds  on  every  occasion  where  the  introduction 
of  them  is  likely  to  have  good  effect 


§6. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  warning, 
language.        generally,  against  the  unnecessary  Introduc- 
tion of  Technical  language  of  any  kind,  when 
the  meaning  can  be  adequately,  or  even  tolerably,  expressed 
in  common,  t .  e.  unscientific  words.     The  terms  and  phrases 
of  art  have  an  air  of  pedantic  affectation,  for  which  they  do 
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not  oompenmte,  by  even  the  smallest  appeaiaace  of  in^ 
creased  Energy.*    But  there  is  an  apparent 
ezceptioo  to  this  rule,  in  the  case  of  what  siyle 

may  be  ealled  the  '^Theological  Style;"  a 
peculiar  phraseology,  adopted  more  or  less  by  a  huge  propoxw 
tioD  of  writers  of  Sermons  and  other  religious  works ;  con* 
sisking  partly  of  peculiar  terms,  but  chiefly  of  common  words 
use4  in  a  peculiar  sense  or  combination,  so  as  to  form  alto* 
gether  a  kind  of  diction  widely  differing  from  the  ctossical 
standard  of  the  language.  This  phraseology,  having  been 
formed  partly  from  the  style  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Divines,  partly,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree,  from  that  of 
the  Scriptures,  t.  e.  of  our  Version,  has  been  sup|>osed  to 
carry  with  it  an  air  of  appropriate  dignity  and  sanctity,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  force  of  what  is  said.  And  this  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  case  when  what  is  said  is  of  little  or  do  intrin* 
sic  weight,  and  is  only  such  meagre  commonplace  80  many 

•  Of  comae  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  avowedly  technical  syitema 
of  instmetion.  In  auch  works  the  usual  and  the  beat  role  Is,  to  am- 
ploj  as  far  aa  poMible  such  technical  terms  as  oustom  has  alnady 
establiahed ;  defining,  modifying,  restricting,  extending,  &c.  these,  if 
necessary,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Sometimes  however  the  in- 
troduction of  new  ones  will  be  called  for,  cither  m  addition  to  the 
others,  or  in  their  stead,  when  there  are  very  strong  objections  against 
these.    See  Introduction  :  latter  part  of  §  4. 

It  is  no  uncommon  trick  with  some  writers  to  invent  and  adopt,  oa 
the  slightest  pretext,  complete  new  sets  of  technical  terms,  the  mors 
strange  and  uncouth,  the  better  for  their  purpose ;  and  thus  to  pass 
off  long-known  truths  for  prodigious  discoveries,  and  gain  the  credit 
of  universal  originality  by  the  boldness  of  their  innovations  in  lan- 
guage :  like  some  yoyagers  of  discovery,  who  taks  poi9e$9ion  of  coun- 
tries, whether  before-visited  or  not,  V»y  formally  giving  them  new 

29* 
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rolipoiM  works  consist  of:  the  associations  which  such  Ian* 
guage  will  excite  in  the  minds  of  those  accustomed  to  it,  sop- 
plying  in  some  degree  the  deficiencies  of  the  matter.  But 
this  diction,  though  it  may  serve  as  a  veil  for  poverty  of 
thought,  will  be  found  to  produce  no  less  the  effisct  of  obecur- 
ing  the  lustre  of  what  is  truly  valuable :  if  it  adds  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  to  what  is  weak,  it  adds  weakness  to  what 
is  strong ;  and  if  pleasing  to  those  of  narrow  and  ili-culti- 
vated  minds,  it  is  in  a  still  higher  degree  repulsive  to  persons 
of  taste. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  truth,  that  the  improvement 
of  the  majority  is  a  higher  object  than  the  gratification  of  a 
fefined  taste  in  a  few  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
real  Energy,  even  with  respect  to  any  class  of  hearers,  is 
gained  by  the  use  of  such  a  diction  as  that  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  For  it  will  often  be  found  that  what  is  received 
with  great  approbaticm,  is  yet  (even  if,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
derstood) but  very  little  attended  to,  or  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  Terms  and  phrases  which  have  been 
long  familiar  to  them,  and  have  certain  vague  and  indistinct 
notions  associated  with  them,  men  often  suppose  themselves 
to  understand  much  more  fully  than  they  do ;  and  stiU  oftener 
give  a  sort  of  indolent  assent  to  what  is  said,  without  making 
any  effort  of  thought. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Foster  (Essay  IV.)  when  treat- 
ing on  this  subject,  that  '*  with  regard  to  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  Christian  readers  and  hearers,  a  reformed  language 
would  be  excessively  strange  to  them ;''  but  that  "  its  being 
so  strange  to  them,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
adopting  it,  at  least,  in  part,  and  by  degrees.  For  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  them  would  receive  this  altered  diction, 
would  prove  that  the  customary  phraseology  had  scarcely 
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gtven  them  any  clear  ideas.  It  would  be  found  that  the 
peculiar  phrases  had  been  not  so  much  the  vehicles  of  ideas, 
as  the  substitutes  for  them.*  These  readers  and  hearers  have 
been  accustomed  to  chime  to  the  sound,  without  apprehending 
the  sense ;  insomuch,  that  if  they  hear  the  very  ideas  which 
these  phrases  signify,  expressed  ever  so  simply  in  other  lan- 
guage, they  do  not  recognize  them.^' 

He  observes  also,  with  much  truth,  that  the  studied  incoi^ 
poration  and  imitation  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  texture  of  any  discourse,  neither  indicates  reverence  for 
the  sacred  composition,  nor  adds  to  the  dignity  of  that  which 
ia  human :  but  rather  dimmishes  that  of  such  passages  as 
might  be  introduced  from  the  sacred  writings  in  pure  and  dis- 
tinct quotation,  standing  contrasted  with  the  general  Style  of 
the  work. 

Of  the  Technical  terms,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  The- 
ology, there  are  many,  the  place  of  >rhich  might  easily  be 
supplied  by  corresponding  expressions  in  common  use  :  and 
there  are  many,  again,  which  are  remnants  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  School-men,  but  are  employed  frequently  by  persons 
who  know  nothing  of  the  metaphysical  theories  which  gave 
rise  to  the  use  of  such  term8.t  There  are  others,  doubtless, 
which,  denoting  ideas  exclusively  belonging  to  the  subject, 
could  not  be  avoided  without  a  tedious  circumlocution ;  these, 
therefore,  may  be  admitted  as  allowable  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion ;  and  the  others,  perhaps,  need  not  be  entirely  disused : 

•  It  may  be  added  that  many  would  at  once  take  for  granted  that 
any  alteration  in  the  MtUement  of  any  doctrine,  though  the  phrases 
they  had  been  accnstomed  to  were  ayowedly  of  Man's  framing, — im- 
plies a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  itself;  and  they  would  accordingly 
raise  a  cry  of  Heresy. 

t  See  Hampden,  «*  Bampton  Lect/' 
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but  it  18  highly  desirable  that  both  should  be  very  fiequently 
exchanged  for  words  or  phrases  entirely  free  from  any  tech- 
nical peculiarity,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  circumlocution. 
Not  that  this  should  be  done  so  constantly  as  to  render  the 
terms  m  question  obsolete;  but  by  introducing  frequently, 
both  the  term,  and  a  sentence  explanatory  of  the  same  idea, 
the  evil  just  mentioned,  —  the  habit  of  not  thinking,  or  not 
thinking  attentively,  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  said,  —  will 
be,  in  great  measure,  guarded  against ;  the  technical  words 
^emselves  will  make  a  more  foreible  expression,  —  and  the 
danger  of  sliding  into  unmeaning  cant  will  be  materially  les- 
sened. Such  repetitions,  therefore,  will  more  than  compen« 
sate  for,  or  rather  will  be  exempt  from,  any  appearance  of 
tediousness,  by  the  addition  both  of  Perapicuity  and  Energy. 
''It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many  cases 
innovations  have  been  introduced,  partly  by  the  ceasbg  to 
employ  the  words  designating  those  doctrines  which  were 
designed  to  be  set  aside  :  but  it  is  probable  they  may  have 
been  still  more  frequently  and  successfully  introduced  under 
the  advantage  of  retaining  the  terms^  while  the  principles 
were  gradually  subverted.  And  therefore,  since  the  peculiar 
words  can  be  kept  to  one  invariable  signification  only  by 
keeping  that  signification  clearly  in  sight,  by  means  of  some- 
thing separate  from  these  words  themselves,  it  might  be  wise 
in  Christian  authors  and.  speakers  sometimes  to  express  the 
ideas  in  common  words,  either  in  connection  with  the  peculiar 
terms,  or,  occasionally,  instead  of  them.  Common  words 
might  less  frequently  be  applied  as  affected  denominations  of 
things  which  have  their  own  direct  and  common  denomina- 
tions  ;  and  be  less  frequently  combined  into  uncouth  phrases. 
Many  peculiar  and  antique  words  might  be  exchanged  for 
other  single  words  of  equivalent  signification,  and  in  common 
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use.  And  the  small  number  of  peculiar  terms  acknowledged 
and  established,  as  of  permanent  use  and  necessity,  might, 
even  separately  from  the  consideration  of  modifying  the  dic- 
tion, be,  occasionally,  with  advantage  to  the  explicit  declanu 
tion  and  clear  comprehension  of  Christian  truth,  made  to  give 
place  to  a  fuller  expression,  in  a  number  of  common  words, 
of  those  ideas  of  which  they  are  single  signs.^'  * 

It  may  be  asserted,  with  but  too  much  truth,  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  Christians  have  a  habit  of  laying 
aside  in  a  great  degree  their  common  setue^  and  letting  it,  as  it 
were,  lie  dormant,  when  points  of  Beligion  come  before  them ; 
—  as  if  Reason  were  utterly  at  variance  with  Religion,  and 
the  ordinary  principles  of  sound  Judgment  were  to  be  com- 
pletely superseded  on  that  subject  And  accordingly  it  will 
be  found,  that  there  are  many  errors  which  are  adopted,  — 
many  truths  which  are  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  understood, 
-^  and  many  difficulties  which  stagger  and  perplex  them,  -^ 
for  want,  properly  speaking,  of  the  exercise  of  their  common 
sense;  t.  e.  in  cases  precisely  analogout  to  such  as  daily 
occur  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life  ;  in  which  those  very  same 
persons  would  form  a  correct,  clear,  prompt,  and  decisive 
judgment.  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  how  far  the 
tendency  to  this  habit  might  be  diminished  by  the  use  of  a 
diction  conformable  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  here 
brought  forward. 

With  respect  to  the  Number  of  words  em-  Energy  a$  de- 
played^  ^Mt  is  certain,^'  as  Dr.  Campbell  pendent  on  ^ 
observes,  "  that  of  whatever  kind  the  senti-  «•«»*«■  of  the 
ment  be,  witty,  humorous,  grave,  animated. 


worda. 


♦  Foster,  Bway  IV.  p.  304. 
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or  sublime,  the  more  bri^y  it  is  expressed,  the  Energy  is  the 
greater."  —  '^  As  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  collected  into 
the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  the  smaller  the  spot  is  which 
receives  them  compared  with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the 
greater  is  the  splendor ;  so,  in  exhibiting  our  sentiments  by 
speech,  the  narrower  the  compass  of  words  is,  wherein  the 
thought  is  comprised,  the  more  ene^tic  is  the  expression. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  very  same  sentiment  expressed 
diffusely,  will  be  admitted  barely  to  be  just;  expressed 
concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited."  He  afterwards  re- 
marks, that  though  a  languid  redundancy  of  words  is  in  all 
cases  to  be  avoided,  the  energetic  brevity  which  is  the  most 
contmry  to  it,  is  not  adapted  alike  to  eveiy  subject  and  occa* 
sion.  "  The  kinds  of  writing  which  are  less  susceptible  of 
this  ornament,  are  the  Descriptive,  the  Pathetic,  the  Declama- 
tory,* especially  the  last.  It  is,  besides,  much  more  suitable 
in  writing  than  in  speaking.  A  reader  has  the  command  of 
his  time ;  he  may  read  fast  or  slow,  as  he  finds  convenient ; 
he  can  peruse  a  sentence  a  second  time  when  necessary,  or  lay 
down  the  book  and  think.  But  if,  in  haranguing  the  people, 
you  comprise  a  great  deal  in  few  words,  the  hearer  must  have 
uncommon  quickness  of  apprehension  to  catch  the  meaning 
before  you  have  put  it  out  of  his  power,  by  engaging  his  at- 
tention to  something  else." 

The  mode  in  which  this  inconvenience  should  be  obviated, 
and  in  which  the  requisite  expansion  may  be  given  to  any 
thing  which  the  persons  addressed  cannot  comprehend  in  a 
very  small  compass,  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  not  so 
much  by  increasing  the  number  of  words  in  which  the  sen- 

•  This  remark  is  made,  and  the  principle  of  it  (wliich  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  omitted)  subjoined,  in  Fart  II.  Chap.  II.  §  2,  of  ihia 
T^reatiM. 
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timent  is  conveyed  in  each  sentence,  (though  in  this,  some 
variation  must  of  course  be  admitted,)  as  by  repealing  it  in 
various  forms.  The  uncultivated  and  the  dull  will  require 
greater  expansion,  and  more  copious  illustration  of  the  same 
thought,  than  the  educated  and  the  acute ;  but  they  are  even 
still  more  liable  to  be  wearied  or  bewildered  by  prolixity.  If 
the  material  is  too  stubborn  to  be  speedily  clef^,  we  must  pa- 
tiently continue  our  efforts  for  a  longer  time,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish it :  but  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  making  each  blow 
fall  more  shwlffj  which  would  only  enfeeble  them,  but  by 
ofien'Tepeaied  blows. 

It  is  needful  to  insist  the  more  on  the  ener- 
getic effect  of  Conciseness,  because  so  many,        F«rfto«/y  adr 
.  ,,  ,  ,  «w-M  to  pertpi' 

especially  young  wnters  and  speakers,  are    ^^^     ^^    ^ 

apt  to  fall  into  a  style  of  pompous  verbosity,  eiurgy. 
not  from  negligence,  but  from  an  idea  that 
they  are  adding  both  Perspicuity  and  Force  to  what  is  said,, 
when  they  are  only  encumbering  the  sense  with  a  needless 
load  of  words.  And  they  are  the  more  likely  to  commit  this 
mistake,  because  such  a  style  will  often  appear  not  only  to  the 
author,  but  to  the  vulgar,  (i.  e.  the  vulgar  in  inielleciy)  among 
his  hearers,  to  be  very  majestic  and  impressive.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  a  speaker  or  writer  of  this  class  mentioned 
as  having  a  '*  very  fine  command  of  language,^'  when,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  said  with  more  correctness,  that  *^  his  lan- 
guage has  a  command  of  him ;  '^  i.  e.  that  he  follows  a  train 
of  words  rather  than  of  thought,  and  strings  together  all  the 
striking  expressions,  that  occur  to  him  on  the  subject,  instead 
of  first  forming  a  clear  notion  of  the  sense  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey, and  then  seeking  for  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  in 
which  to  convey  it.  He  has  but  the  same  ^*  command  of  lan- 
guage *^  that  the  rider  has  of  a  horse  which  runs  away  with 
him. 
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If,  indeed,  any  clan  of  men  are  found  to  be  the  mont  effect- 
ually comnneed^  persuaded^  or  instmeUd^  by  a  tuigid  ampli- 
fication, it  is  the  orator's  business,  true  to  his  object,  not  to 
criticize  or  seek  to  improve  their  taste,  but  to  accommodate 
himself  to  it  But  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  near  so  often 
the  case  as  many  suppose.  The  orator  may  often  by  this  kind 
of  style  gain  great  odsitrafum,  without  being  the  nearer  to 
his  proper  end,  which  is  to  carry  his  point.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  not  only  the  approbation,  but  the  whole  attention 
of  the  hearers  will  have  been  confined  to  the  Style,  which 
will  have  drawn  their  minds,  not  to  the  subject,  but  from  it. 
In  those  spurious  kinds  of  oratory,  indeed,  which  have  been 
above  mentioned,  [Part  III.  Chap.  II.  §  4,  5, 6,]  in  which  the 
inculcation  of  the  Subject-matter  is  not  the  principal  object 
proposed,  a  redundancy  of  words  may  often  be  very  suitable  ; 
but  in  all  that  comes  within  the  legitimate  province  of  Rhet- 
oric, there  is  no  fault  to  be  more  carefully  avoided.* 

^  '<By  a  multiplicity  of  words  the  sentiment  is  not  set  ofif  and  ac- 
conmiodated,  but  like  David,  in  Saul's  azmor,  it  is  encumbered  and 
oppressed. 

<«  Yet  this  is  not  the  only,  or  perhaps  the  worst  consequence  result- 
ing from  this  manner  of  treating  Sacred  writ :  '*  DmrotpArann^]  **  W0 
are  told  of  the  torpedo,  that  it  has  the  wonderful  quality  of  nmab- 
ing  every  thing  it  touches ;  a  pazaphrase  is  a  torpedo.  By  ita  influ- 
ence the  most  viyid  sentiments  become  lifeless,  the  most  sublime  are 
flattened,  the  most  fervid  chilled,  the  most  yigorous  enervated.  In 
the  very  best  compositions  of  this  kind  that  can  be  expected,  the  GKw- 
pel  may  be  compared  to  a  rich  wine  of  a  high  flavor,  diluted  in  such 
a  quantity  of  water  as  renders  it  extremely  vapid."  —  Campbellt 
Bhetoric,  Book  m.  Chap.  IL  §  2. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  to  some  palates  or  stomachs 
a  dilution  may  be  necessary.  Nor  does  Dr.  Campbell  mean,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  there  are  not  many  passages  in  Scripture  which  re- 
quire expansion  with  a  view  to  their  being  fiilly  comprehended  by  an 


\ 
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It  will  therefore  be  adTisable  for  a  tyro  in  composition  to 
look  over  what  he  has  written,  and  to  strike  out  every  word 
and  clause  which  he  finds  will  leave  the  passage  neither  less 
perspicuous  nor  less  forcible  than  it  was  before ;  **  quamvis  tn- 
lAla  rectdant ;  *^  remembering  that,  as  has  been  aptly  observed, 
'*  nobody  else  knows  what  good  things  you  leave  out ;  '*  if  the 
general  effect  is  improved,  that  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  the 
reader,  unalloyed  by  the  regret  which  the  author  may  feel  at 
the  omission  of  any  thing  which  he  may  think  in  itself  ex- 
cellent 

But  this  is  not  enough ;  he  must  study  contraction  as  well 
as  omission.  Thero  are  many  sentences  which  would  not 
bear  the  omisnon  of  a  single  word  consistently  with  perspicu- 
ity, which  yet  may  be  much  more  concisely  expressed,  with 
equal  clearness,  by  the  employment  of  different  words,  and 
by  recasting  a  great  part  of  the  expression.  Take  for  exam- 
ple such  a  sentence  as  the  following  :  — 

**A  severe  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  power 
must  become  a  matter  of  necessary  policy 
with  Kings,  when  their  subjects  are  imbued  with  such  princi- 
ples as  justify  and  authorize  rebellion ;  ^'  this  sentence  could 
not  be  advantageously,  nor  to  any  considerable  degree, 
abridged,  by  the  mere  omisnon  of  any  of  the  words ;  but  it 
may  be  expressed  in  a  much  shorter  compass,  with  equal 
clearness  and  far  greater  energy,  thus  ;  *'  Kings  will  be  ty- 
rants from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from  principle."  • 

The  hints  I  have  thrown  out  on  this  point  coincide  pretty 
nearly  with  Dr.  Campbeirs  remark  on  **  Verhmty,^^  as  con- 

osdinary  reader.    But  a  regular  paraphrase  generally  expands  w&ry 
paaaage,  hard  or  easy,  nearly  to  the  same  degree :  it  applies  a  msgni- 
^fing-glaea  of  equal  power  to  the  gnat  and  to  the  eamsL 
*  Burke.      > 
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tmdisdnguished  from  *«  jToutofo,^,"  •  and  f itrni  "  P&wMwa" 
**  The  third  and  last  fault  I  shall  mention  against  rivid  C<»' 
ciseness  is  Verbosity.  This,  it  may  be  thought,  coincides  with 
the  Pleonasm  already  discussed.  One  di^rence  however  b 
this ;  in  the  Pleonasm  there  are  words  which  add  nothing  to 
the  sense  ;  in  the  Verbose  manner,  not  only  single  words,  bat 
whole  clauses,  may  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  it  were  bctt» 
to  omit  them,  because  what  they  mean  is  unimportant  lo" 
stead,  therefore,  of  enlivening  the  expression,  they  moke  rt 
languish.  Another  difference  is,  that  in  a  proper  Pleonasm, 
a  complete  correction  is  always  made  by  razing.  This  will 
not  always  answer  in  the  Verbose  style ;  it  is  often  necessaiy 
to  alter  as  well  as  blot.*^  t 


§  8. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  precise 
Oimeueneu     ^\^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  degree  of  Conciseness  which 
is,  on  each  occasion  that  may  arise,  aWowa* 
ble  and  desirable ;  but  to  an  author  who  is,  ^ 


io  be  reeoneUed 
wUhpertpieuUy* 


*  Tsatology,  which  he  desoribes  as  <*  either  a  repetition  of  the 
■ense  in  diff»rent  woxda»  or  a  representation  of  any  thing  as  the  c$ii^ 
condition,  or  consequence,  of  itself^"  is,  in  most  instances,  (of  ^ 
latter  kind  at  least,)  accounted  an  offence  rather  against  correeUff" 
than  brevity ;  the  example  he  gives  from  Bolingbroke,  "  how  many  are 
there  by  whom  these  iidinge  of  good  news  were  nerer  heard/'  would 
usually  be  reckoned  a  6/un<29r  rather  than  an  instance  ai prolixity;  ^^ 
the  expression  of  *'  iffiec^tre  places  which  have  no  duty  annexed  ft> 
them.''  "The  Pleonasm,"  he  obsenres,  " implies  merely  superflw^* 
Though  the  words  do  not,  as  in  the  Tautology,  repeat  the  sense,  th0y 
add  nothing  to  it ;  0.  y.  They  returned  [back  again]  to  the  [ntSD»] 
dty  [from]  whence  they  came  [forth]."  —  Campbell,  Bhetoric*  Bool^ 
nL  Chap.  II.  f  2. 

t  Campbell,  Rhetorio,  Book  m.  Chap.  II.  f  2,  Fart  m. 
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his  ezprewion  of  any  seat!  meat,  wavering  between  the  de- 
mands of  Perspicuity  and  of  Energy,  (of  which  the  former 
of  course  requires  the  first  care,  lest  he  should  fail  of  both,) 
and  doubting  whether  the  phrase  which  has  the  most  of  for* 
eible  brevity,  wiil  be  readily  taken  in,  it  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  use  both  expressions ;  —  first  to  expand  the  sense,  suf« 
ficiently  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  to  contract  it  into 
the  most  compendious  and  striking  form.    This  expedient 
might  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
brevity  recommended ;  but  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that 
the  addition  of  a  compressed  and  pithy  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  which  has  been  already  stated  at  greater  length, 
will  produce  the  effect  of  brevity.     For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  actual  numher  of  words  that 
difiuseness  is  to  be  condemned,  (unless  one  were  limited  to  a 
certain  space,  or  time,)  but  to  avoid  the  flatness  and  tedious- 
ness  resulting  from  it ;  so  that  if  this  appearance  can  be  ob- 
viated by  the  insertion  of  such  an  abridged  repetition  as  is 
here  recommended,  which  adds  poignancy  and  spirit  to  the 
whole,  Conciseness  will  be,  practically,  promoted  by  the  ad- 
dition.    The  hearers  will  be  struck  by  the  forcibleness  of  the 
sentence  which  they  will  have  been  prepared  to  comprehend  ; 
they  will  understand  the  longer  expression,  and  remember  the 
shorter.    But  the  force  will,  in  general,  be  totally  destroyed, 
or  much  enfeebled,  if  the  order  be  reversed  ;  —  if  the  brief 
expression  be  put  first,  and   afterwards  expanded  and  ex- 
plained ;  for  it  loses  much  of  its  force  if  it  be  not  clearly  un- 
derstood the  moment  it  is  uttered ;  and  if  it  be,  there  is  no 
need  of  the  subsequent  expansion.     The  sentence  recently 
quoted  from  Burke,  as  an  instance  of  Bnergetic  brevity,  is  in 
this  manner  brought  in  at  the  close  of  a  more  expanded  ex- 
hibition of  the  sentiment,  as  a  condensed  conclusion  of  the 
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whole.  **  Power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will  survive  the 
shock  in  which  manners  and  opinions  perish ;  and  it  will  find 
other  and  worse  means  for  its  support.  The  usurpaticm 
which,  in  order  to  suhvert  ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed 
ancient  principles,  will  hold  power  hy  arts  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  has  acquired  it  When  the  old  feudal  and  chivalrous 
spirit  of  fealty^  which,  by  freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both 
kings  and  subjects  from  the  precaution  of  t3rranny,  shall  be 
extinct  in  the  minds  of  men,  plots  and  assassinations  will  be 
anticipated  by  preventive  murder  and  preventive  confiscation, 
and  that  long  roll  of  grim  and  bloody  maxims,  which  form 
the  political  code  of  all  Power,  not  standing  on  its  own  honor, 
and  the  honor  of  those  who  are  to  obey  it  *  Kings  will  be 
tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from  prin- 
ciple."* 

The  same  writer,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work,  has 
a  paragraph  in  like  manner  closed  and  summed  up  by  a  strik- 
ing metaphor,  (which  will  oAen  prove  the  most  concise,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects  striking,  form  of  expression,)  such 
as  would  not  have  been  so  readily  taken  in  if  placed  at  the 
beginning.  "  To  avoid,  therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstancy 
and  versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  of  obsti- 
nacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have  consecrated  the 
State,  that  no  man  should  approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or 
corruptions  but  with  due  caution  ;  that  he  should  never  dream 
of  beginning  its  reformation  by  its  subversion ;  that  he  should 
approach  to  the  faults  of  the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a 
father,  with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.    By  this  wise 

♦  Burke,  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  Works,  vol. 
y.  p.  153.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  to  an  approval  of  his  opinions.  I  am  at  present  concerned 
only  with  his  style. 
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piejudice  we  are  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  those  children 
of  their  country  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged 
parent  in  pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicians,  in 
hopes  that  by  their  poisonous  weeds,  and  wild  incantations, 
they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  constitution,  and  renovate 
their  father's  life."  * 

This,  however,  being  an  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  elassieai  Metaphor,  no  preparation  or  explanation,  even 
though  sufficient  to  make  it  intelligible^  could  render  it  very 
MirMng  to  those  not  thoroughly  and  early  fiimiliar  with  the 
ancient  fables  of  Medea. 

The  Preacher  has  a  considerable  resource,  of  an  analogous 
kind,  in  similar  allusions  to  the  history,  descriptions,  parables, 
dsc.,  of  SCRIPTURE  ;  which  wUl  often  furnish  useful  illus- 
trations and  forcible  metaphors,  in  an  address  to  those  well* 
acquainted  with  the  Bible  ;  thou^  these  would  be  frequently 
unintetligibie,  and  always  comparatively  feeble,  to  persons  not 
fiimiliar  with  Scripture.t 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  effect  of  a  skilful 
interspenion  of  short,  pointed,  forcible  sen*     , ,  ^    ^ 
tences,  that  even  a  considerable  violation  of 
some  of  the  foregoing  rules  may  be,  by  this  means,  in  a  great 
degree,  concealed ;  and  vigor  may  thus  be  communicated  (if 
vigor  of  thought  be  not  wanting)  to  a  style  chargeable  even 
with  tautology.    This  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  language 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  certainly  on  the  whole  an  energetic 
writer ;  though  he  would  have  been  much  more  so,  had  not 
an  over-attention  to  the  roundness  and  majestic  sound  of  his 

•  Burke,  "Reflectiona  on  the  Rerolutioii  in  Prance,"  Works,  voL 
V.p.l83. 
t  Bee  Appendix  [H]. 
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•entences,  and  a  delight  in  balancing^    one   clause  aguBtf 
another,  led  him  so  frequently  into  a    &ulty   redundancy. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  a  passage  in  his  life  of  Prior,  whkk 
may  be  considered  as  a  favorable  specimen    of  his  stfk: 
**  Solomon  is  the  woric  to  which  he  intrusted  the  protection  of 
his  name,  and  which  he  expected  succeeding^  ages  to  regard 
with  venemtion.     His  affection  was  natural  ;  it  had  uodoabl- 
edly  been  written  with  great  labor ;  and  -who  is  willing  to 
think  that  he  has  been  laboring  in  vain  ?     He  had  infused 
into  it  much  knowledge,  and  much  thought ;  had  oAen  poiuiei 
it  to  elegance^  oAen  dignified  it  with  splendor^  and  sometimes 
heigkiened  it  to  ntblimUy  ;  be  perceived  in  it  many  excel* 
lences,  and  did  not  discover  that  it  wanted  that  without  which 
all  others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging  atietUum 
and  aUuring  curiosity.    Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all 
faults ;  negligences  or  errom  are  single  or  local ;   but  tediom- 
ness  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are  censured  and  fo/t- 
gotten,  but  the  power  of  tediousness  propagates  itaelC    He 
that  is  weary  the  first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second ;  as 
bodies  forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency,  p^^ 
more  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive  interval  of 
space.    Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  which  an 
author  is  least  able  to  discover.     We  are  seldom  tiresome  to 
ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the 
mind  with  change  of  language  and  succession  of  images : 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  new ;  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.     Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a 
line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote  it ;  or  contracted  his  work 
till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  subsided.^' 

It  would  not  have  been  just  to  the  author,  nor  even  so  suita- 
ble to  the  present  purpose,  to  cite  less  than  the  whole  of  this 
passage,  which  exhibits  the  characteristic  merits,  even  more 
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strikingly  than  the  defects,  of  the  writer.    Few  could  be 

found  in  the  works  of  Johnson,  and  still  fewer  in  those  of  any 

other  writer,  more  happily  and  forcibly  expressed  ;  yet  it  can 

hardly  be  denied  that  the  parts  here  distinguished  by  italics 

are  chargeable,  more  or  less,  with  Tautology. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  Johnson's 

Btyle  is  particularly  easy  of  imitation,  even  by       7^*?*^ 

writers  utterly  destitute  of  his  vigor  of  thought ; 

and  such  imitators  are  intolerable.    They  bear  the  same 

resemblance  to  their  model,  that  the  armor  of  the  Chinese,  as 

described  by  travellers,  consisting  of  thick  quilted  cotton 

covered  with  stiff  glazed  paper,  does  to  that  of  the  ancient 

knights;  equally  glittering,  and  bulky,  but  destitute  of  the 

temper  and  firmness  which  was  its  sole  advantage.    At  first 

flight,  indeed,  this  kind  of  style  appears  far  from  easy  of 

attainment,  on  account  of  its  being  remote  from  the  colloquial, 

and  having  an  elaborately  artificial  appearance  ;  but  in  reality, 

there  is  none  less  difficult  to  acquire.    To  string  together 

iubstantives^  connected  by  conjunctions,  which  is  the  charac- 

teristic  of  Johnson's  style,  is,  in  fact,  the  rudest  and  clumsiest 

mode  of  expressing  our  thoughts  :  we  have  only  to  find  name$ 

for  our  ideas,  and  then  put  them  together  by  connectives,  in* 

stead  of  interweaving,  or  rather  felting  them  together,  by  a 

due  admixture  of  verbs,  participles,  prepositions,  &c.    So 

that  this  way  of  writing,  as  contrasted  with  the  other,  may  be 

likened  to  the  primitive  rude  carpentry,  in  which  the  mate* 

rials  were  united  by  coarse  external  implements,  pins,  nails, 

and  cramps,  when  compared  with  that  art  in  its  most  im« 

proved  state,  after  the  invention  of  dovetail-joints,  grooves, 

and  mortises,  when  the  junctions  are  effected  by  forming 

prq>erly  the  extremities  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  so  as  at 

once  to  consolidate  and  conceal  the  juncture. 
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If  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
Vanaut  pn-  ^  fo^  pages,  taken  from  almost  any  part  ct 
f/  **!"*  ?  ..^  Johnson's  Works,  with  the  same  quantity  from 
ferent  Oyiet,  ^^J  Other  of  our  admired  writers,  noting  down 
the  number  of  substantives  in  each,  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  disproportion.  This  would  be  still  greater,  if 
he  were  to  examine  with  the  same  view  an  equal  portioo 
of  Cicero :  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  genius  of 
the  Latin  language  allows  and  requires  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  substantiyes  than  are  necessary  in  our  own ; 
especially  such  as  express  qualities  in  the  abstract 

In  aiming  at  a  Concise  Style,  howerer,  care 
AvytKiM  Stjfk.  jjj^jg^  ^^  course  be  taken  that  it  be  not  crowded. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  considerable  ellipses,  even  when 
obscurity  does  not  result  from  them,  will  produce  an  appear- 
ance of  afiected  and  laborious  compression,  which  is  ofiensive. 
The  aiutbor  who  is  studious  of  Energetic  brevity,  should  aim 
at  what  may  be  called  a  Suggestive  style ;  such,  that  is,  as, 
without  making  a  distinct,  tliough  brief,  mention  of  a  multi- 
tude  of  particularB,  shall  put  the  hearer's  mind  into  the  same 
train  of  thought  as  the  speaker's,  and  suggest  to  him  more 
than  is  actually  expressed. 

Such  a  style  may  be  compared  to  a  good  map,  which 
marks  distinctly  the  great  outlines,  setting  down  the  principal 
rivers,  towns,  mountains,  dsc.,  leaving  the  imagination  to  sup* 
ply  the  villages,  hillocks,  and  streamlets ;  which,  if  they  were 
all  inserted  in  their  due  proportions,  would  crowd  the  map, 
though  after  all  they  could  not  be  discerned  without  a  mi- 
croscope. 
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Aristotle's  style,  which  is  frequently  so  elliptical  as  to  be 
dry  and  obscure,  is  yet  oAen,  at  the  very  same  time,  unneces* 
aarily  difiuse,  from  his  enumerating  much  that  the  reader  would 
easily  have  supplied,  if  the  rest  had  been  fully  and  forcibly 
stated.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  his  readers  as  capable  of 
going  along  with  Mm  readily,  in  the  deepest  discussions,  but 
not,  of  going  beyond  Mm,  in  the  most  simple ;  t.  e,  of  ^ling 
up  his  meaning,  and  inferring  what  he  does  not  actually  ex- 
press ;  so  that  in  many  passages  a  free  translator  might 
convey  his  sense  in  a  shorter  compass,  and  yet  in  a  less 
cramped  and  elliptical  diction. 

A  particular  statement,  example,  or  proverb,  of  which  the 
general  application  is  obvious,  will  oAen  save  a  long  abstract 
rule,  which  needs  much  explanation  and  limitation ;  and  will 
thus  suggest  much  that  is  not  actually  said  ;  thus  answering 
the  purpose  of  a  mathematical  diagram,  which,  though  itself 
an  individual,  serves  as  a  representative  of  a  class.  Sli^t 
Mnts  also  respecting  the  subordinate  branches  of  any  subject, 
and  notices  of  the  principles  that  will  apply  to  them,  &c.  may 
often  be  substituted  for  digressive  discussions,  which,  though 
laboriously  compressed,  would  yet  occupy  a  much  greater 
space.  Judicious  divisions  likewise  and  classifications,  save 
much  tedious  enumeration;  and,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
marked, a  welUchosen  epithet  may  often  suggest,  and  there- 
fore  supply  the  place  of,  an  entire  Argument. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  within  a  moderate  compass,  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  Suggestive  kind  of  writing  I  am 
speaking  of;  but  if  the  slight  hints  here  given  are  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  practice  will 
enable  a  writer  gradually  to  form  the  habit  recommended. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  add,  that  those  accustomed 
to  rational  conversation,  will  find  in  that,  a  very  useful  exer- 
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8,  with  a  view  to  this  point,  (as  well  as  to  almost  every 
otber  oonnected  with  Bhetoric;)  since,  in  conversation,  a 
man  naturally  tries  first  one  and  then  another  mode  of  cod« 
veying  his  thoughts,  and  stops  as  soon  as  he  perceives  that 
his  companion  fully  comprehends  his  sentiments,  and  is  suf« 
ficiently  impressed  with  them. 

§  10. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  earnestly  on  the  head  of  Ck>ncise* 
ness,  because  it  is  a  quality  in  which  young  writers  (who  are 
the  most  likely  to  seek  for  practical  benefit  in  a  Treatise  of 
this  kind)  are  usually  most  deficient ;  and  because  it  is  com« 
monly  said  that,  in  them,  exuberance  is  a  promising  sign ; 
without  sufficient  care  being  taken  to  qualify  this  remark,  by 
adding,  that  this  over«luxuriance  must  be  checked  by  judicious 
pruning.  If  an  early  proneness  to  redundancy  be  an  indies^ 
tion  of  natural  genius,  those  who  possess  this  genius  should 
be  the  more  sedulously  on  their  guard  against  that  fault 
And  those  who  do  not,  should  be  admonished  that  the  want 
of  a  natural  gift  cannot  be  supplied  by  copying  its  attendant 
defects. 

The  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
^^^P**''*'**"     Copiausnua  of  diction  have  probably  tended 
...^.  .  to  mislead  authors  into  a  cumbrous  verbosity. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  real 
Copiousness  in  a  multitude  of  synonymes  and  circumlocu- 
tions. A  house  would  not  be  the  better  furnished  for  being 
stored  with  ten  times  as  many  of  some  kinds  of  articles  as 
were  needed,  while  it  was  perhaps  destitute  of  those  required 
for  other  purposes :  nor  was  LucuUus^s  wardrobe,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  boasted  five  thousand  mantles,  neoessarily 
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well-stocked,  if  other  articles  of  dress  were  waotiog.  The 
completeness  of  a  library  does  not  consist  in  the  number  dt 
volumes,  especially  if  many  of  them  are  dvpUcaie$ ;  but  in 
its  containing  copies  of  each  of  the  roost  valuable  works. 
And  in  like  manner  true  Copiousness  of  language  consists  in 
having  at  command,  as  far  as  possible,  a  suitable  expression 
for  each  different  modification  of  thought  This,  conse- 
quently, will  often  $a»e  much  circumlocution ;  so  that  the 
greater  our  command  of  language,  the  more  concisely  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  write. 

In  an  author  who  is  attentive  to  these  principles,  difiuseness 
*  may  be  accounted  no  dangerous  fault  of  style,  because  pnu> 
tice  will  gradually  correct  it ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  one  who 
pleases  himself  in  stringing  together  well-sounding  words  into 
an  easy,  flowing,  and  (falsely  called)  copious  style,  destitute 
of  nerve ;  and  who  is  satisjied  with  a  small  portion  of  matter ; 
seeking  to  increase,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of  his  wealth 
by  hammering  out  his  metal  thin.  This  is  far  from  a  curable 
fault.  When  the  style  is  fully  formed  in  other  respects,  preg- 
nant fulness  of  meaning  is  seldom  superadded;  but  when 
there  is  a  basis  of  energetic  condensation  of  thought,  tha 
faults  of  harshness,  baldness,  or  even  obscurity,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  remedied.  Sdid  gold  may  be  new-moulded 
and  polished ;  but  what  can  give  solidity  to  gilding  ? 


§11. 

Lastly,  the  Arrangement  of  words  may  be 
made  highly  conducive  to  Energy.    The  im-         -Bm»W   *• 
portance  of  an  attention  to  this  point,  with  a    arrang^fneni. 
view  to  Perspicuity,  has  been  already  noticed : 
but  of  two  sentences  squatty  perspicuous,  and  eondstiiig  of 


the  veiy  nune  woids,  the  one  may  be  a  feeble  and  lan^ini, 
ihe  odier  a  etrikiiig  and  eaergdUc  expteaekmy  merdy  firom 
^  difference  of  Arrangement 

Some,  among  the  modems,  are  aocustomed 
Naiuralorder    to  speak  of  the  iVafcirai  order  of  the  woids  in 

or  words, 

a  sentence,  and  to  consider,  each,  the  eslab* 

lisfaed  arrangement  of  his  own  language  as  the  nearest  to 
such  a  natural  order ;  regarding  that  which  prevails  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek  as  a  sort  of  deranged  and  irregular  stmctuie. 
We  are  apt  to  consider  that  as  most  natural  and  intrinsically 
proper,  which  is  the  most  ftimiliar  to  ourselves ;  but  there 
seems  no  good  ground  for  asserting,  that  the  customaiy  struc- 
ture of  sentences  in  the  ancient  languages  is  less  natural,  or 
lesB  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  language  is  employed, 
than  in  the  modem.  Supposing  the  established  order  in  Eng- 
lish or  in  French,  for  instance,  to  be  more  closely  conformed 
to  the  grammatical  or  logical  analysis  of  a  sentence,  than  that 
of  Latm  or  Greek,  because  we  place  the  Subject  first,  the 
Ck»pula  next,  and  the  Predicate  last,  dec.,  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  necessarily  the  best  fitted,  in 
every  case,  to  excite  the  attention, — to  direct  it  to  the  most 
essential  points,  —  to  gratify  the  imagination, — or  to  afiect 
the  feelings.  It  is,  surely,  the  natural  object  of  language  to 
express  as  strongly  as  possible  the  speaker^s  sentiments,  and 
to  convey  the  same  to  the  hearers ;  and  that  arrangement  of 
words  may  fairly  be  accounted  the  most  natural,  by  which  all 
men  are  naturally  led,  as  far  as  the  mles  of  their  respective 
languages  allow  them,  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  rules 
of  many  of  the  modern  languages  do  indeed  frequently  con- 
fine an  author  to  on  order  which  he  would  otherwise  never 
have  chosen ;  but  what  translator  of  any  taste  would  ever 
voluntarily  alter  the  anangement  of  the  words  in  such  a 
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aenlenoe,  as  Mey^if  4  'A^mius  S^almp^  which  our  language 
•II0W8  ufl  to  render  exactly,  ^*' Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe* 
eians  I  *'  How  feeble  in  comparison  is  the  translation  of  Le 
Clero,  *^  La  Diane  des  EpMsiene  est  vne  grande  Diesse  !  ^ 
How  imperfect  that  of  Beausobre,  '^  La  grande  Diane  dee 
Ephineae  ! ''  How  undignified  that  of  Saci, ''  Vine  la  grande 
Diane  dee  EphUiene  I " 

Our  language  indeed  is,  though  to  a  less 
degree,  very  much  hampered  by  the  same  Adoantagein 
restrictions ;  it  being  in  general  necessary,  for  ^^''^"^T^^ 
the  expression  of  the  sense,  to  adhere  to  an  ^i^^  hnffmyft, 
order  which  may  not  be  in  other  respects  the 
most  eligible :  "  Cicero  praised  Csesar,"  and  **  Cosar  praised 
Cicero,*^  would  be  two  very  different  propositions ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  words  being  all  that  indicates,  (from  our  want  of 
Casee^)  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  nominative,  and  which,  as 
the  accusative ;  but  such  a  restriction  is  far  from  being  an 
advantage.  The  transposition  of  words  which  the  ancient 
languages  admit  of,  conduces,  not  merely  to  variety,  but  to 
Energy,  and  even  to  Precision. 

If,  for  instance,  a  Boman  had  been  directing  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  to  the  circumstance  that  even  Caear  had  been 
the  object  of  Cicero's  praise,  he  would,  most  likely,  have  put 
**  Caesarem  '*  first ;  but  he  would  have  put  *'  Cicero  '^  first,  if 
he  had  been  remarking  that,  not  only  others,  but  even  he  had 
praised  Caesar."  • 

It  IB  for  want  of  this  liberty  of  Arrangement     EmnhaHaviordM 
that  we  are  often  compelled  to  mark  the  em- 
photic  words  of  our  sentences,  by  the  voice,  in  speaking,  and 
by  italics,  in  writing ;  which  would,  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  be 

•  See  Logiiv  Book  U.  Chap.  IV.  §  1. 
31 
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plainly  indicated,  in  most  instances,  by  the  collocation  alone. 
The  sentence  which  has  been  often  brought  forward  as  an 
example  of  the  varieties  of  expression  which  may  be  giyeo 
to  the  same  words,  '^  Will  you  ride  to  London  to-mo/row  ?  " 
and  which  may  be  pronounced  and  understood  in  at  least  fire 
different  ways,  according  as  the  first,  second,  &c.  of  the  words 
is  printed  in  italics,  would  be,  by  a  Latin  or  Greek  writer,  ar- 
ranged in  as  many  difiTerent  orders,  to  answer  these  sereral 
intentions.  The  advantage  thus  gained  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  considers  how  important  the  object  is  which  is 
thus  accomplished,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  often 
compelled  to  resort  to  such  clumsy  expedients  ;  it  is  like  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  lighU  in  a  picture  ;  which  is  hardly 
of  less  consequence  than  the  correct  and  lively  representation 
of  the  objects. 

The  4th  book  of  Q.  Curtius  begins  with  a  passage  which 
affords  a  good  instance  of  the  energetic  effect  produced  by  a 
skilful  use  of  the  license  of  the  Latin  arrangement :  *^  Darius 
tanti  modo  exercitus  rex,  qui  triumphantis  magis  quam  dimi- 
cantis  more,  curru  sublimis  inierat  pnelium,  per  loca  qU89 
prope  immensis  agminibus  compleverat,  jam  inania,  el  ingenti 
solitudine  vasta,  Jugiebaty  The  effect  of  the  concluding 
verb,  placed  where  it  is,  is  most  striking. 

It  must  be  the  aim  then  of  an  author,  who 

ItaUetiMdunr    ^^^j^j  ^^^^  ^j^j^  Energy,  to  avail  himself  of 

all  the  liberty  which  our  language  does  allow, 
so  to  arrange  his  words  that  there  shall  be  the  least  possible 
occasion  for  underscoring  and  italics ;  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  more  carefully  attended  to  by  the  writer  than  by  the 
speaker  ;  who  may,  by  his  mode  of  utterance,  conceal,  in 
great  measure,  a  defect  in  this  point.  It  may  be  worth  ob- 
serving, however,  that  some  writers,  having  been  taught  that 
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it  is  a  fault  of  style  to  require  many  of  the  words  to  be  in 
italics,  fancy  they  avoid  the  fault,  by  omitting  those  indica- 
tions where  they  are  really  needed  ;  which  is  no  less  absurd 
than  to  attempt  remedying  the  intricacies  of  a  road  by  remov- 
the  direction-posts.^  The  proper  remedy  is,  to  endeavor  so 
to  construct  the  style,  that  the  collocation  of  the  words  may, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  direct  the  attention  to  those  which  are 
emphatic. 

And  the  general  maxim  that  should  chiefly  guide  us,  is,  as 
Dr.  Campbell  observes,  the  homely  saying,  "Nearest  the 
heart,  nearest  the  mouth  ;  ^  the  idea,  which  is  the  most  forci* 
bly  impressed  on  the  author^s  mind,  will  naturally  claim  the 
first  utterance,  as  nearly  as  the  rules  of  the  language  will 
permit.  And  it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  most  Emphatic  word  will  be  the  Predicate  ;  contrary  to 
the  rule  which  the  nature  of  our  language  compels  us,  m 
most  instances,  to  observe.  It  will  often  happen,  however, 
that  we  do  place  the  Predicate  first,  and  obtain  a  great  in- 
crease of  Energy  by  this  arrangement.  Of  this  license  our 
translators  of  the  Bible  have,  in  many  instances,  very  happily 
availed  themselves ;  as,  e.  g,  in  the  sentence  lately  cited, 
^'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephcsians  ;  ^*  so  also,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  ^^  it  is  evident  how 
much  this  would  be  enfeebled  by  altering  the  arrangement 
into  ''  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  blessed.** 
And,  again,  *'  Silver  and  Gold  have  I  none  ;  but  what  I  have, 
that  give  I  unto  thee."  f     Another  passage,  in  which  they  might 

*  The  censTire  of  firequent  and  long  Parentheses  also  leads  some 
-writers  into  the  like  preposterous  expedient  of  leaving  out  the  marks 
(  )  by  which  they  are  indicated,  and  substituting  commas ;  instead 
of  so  framing  each  sentence  that  they  shall  not  be  needed.  It  is  no 
cure  to  a  lame  man  to  take  away  his  crutches. 

t  Acts  iii.  6. 
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advantageously  have  adhered  to  the  order  of  the  original,  is, 
♦♦"Jfjieaei',  Ifneas  Ba^vX&P,  ^  fiBy^ij,^^  which  would  certainlj 
have  been  rendered  as  correctly,  and  more  forcibly,  as  weQ 
as  more  closely,  **  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon,  that  great  city," 
than,  ^^  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen.^' 

The  word  "  IT  '*  is  frequently  very  service- 
word  /7  ^^^  ^^  enabling  us  to  alter  the  arraogement: 

thus,  the  sentence,  **  Cicero  praised  Onsar,^ 
which  admits  of  at  least  two  modifications  of  sense,  may  be 
altered  so  as  to  express  either  of  them,  by  thus  varying  the 
order :  *'  It  was  Cicero  that  praised  Ceesar,''  or,  "•  It  was  Ce- 
sar that  Cicero  praised.^'  ^^  IT  '*  is,  in  this  mode  of  using  it, 
the  representative  of  the  Subject,  which  it  thus  enables  as  to 
place,  if  we  will,  aAer  the  Predicate. 

Of  whatever  gender  or  number  the  Subject  referred  to  may 
be, "  IT  "  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  employed  to  repr^ 
sent  that  Subject.  Our  translators  of  the  Bible  have  not 
scrupled  to  make  '^  IT ''  refer  to  a  nuuculine  noun :  ^  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid  ;  '^  but  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  not  allowa- 
ble, as  perhaps  it  was  not,  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  to 
make  such  a  reference  to  a  plural  noun.  '^  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures—  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me :  ^  we  should  now 
say,  without  any  impropriety,  *^  IT  is  they^^  dec. 


%  12. 

With  respect  to  Periods,  it  would  be  neither 
practically  useful,  nor  even  suitable  to  the  pres- 
ent object,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  diflerent  senses 
In  which  various  authors  have  employed  the  word.    A  technical 

•  Rev.  xvilL  2. 
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term  may  allowably  be  employed,  m  a  acieotific  work,  in  any 
•ease  not  very  remote  from  common  usage,  (especially  when 
common  usage  is  not  uniform  and  invariable  in  the  meaning 
affixed  to  it,)  provided  it  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  definition 
Btrictly  adhered  to. 

By  a  Period,  then,  is  to  be  understood  in  this  place,  any 
sentence,  whether  simple  or  complex,  which  is  so  framed  that 
the  Grammatical  construction  will  not  admit  of  a  close,  before 
the  end  of  it ;  in  which,  in  short,  the  meaning  remains  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  till  the  whole  is  finished.   A 

Loo§e  Stnieneea. 
loose  sentence,  on  the  contrary,  is,  any  that  is 

not  a  Period  ;—> any,  whose  construction  will  allow  of  a  stop, 
80  as  to  form  a  perfect  sentence,  at  one  or  more  places  before 
we  arrive  at  the  end.  E,  G.  '^  We  came  to  our  journey^s  end 
-^at  last— with  no  small  difficulty  —  after  much  fatigue— 
through  deep  roads—  and  bad  weather.''  This  is  an  instance 
of  a  very  loose  sentence ;  (for  it  is  evident  that  this  kind  of 
structure  admits  of  degrees,)  there  being  no  less  than  five  places 
marked  by  dashes,  at  any  one  of  j  which  the  sentence  might 
have  terminated,  so  as  to  be  grammatically  perfect  The 
same  words  may  be  formed  into  a  Period,  thus :  *^  At  last, 
after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads,  and  bad  weather,  we 
came,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to*our  journey's  end."  Here, 
no  stop  can  be  made  at  any  part,  so  that  the  preceding  words 
shall  form  a  sentence  before  the  final  close.  These  are  both 
of  them  iimple  sentences ;  i.  e.  not  consisting  of  several 
clauses,  but  having  only  a  single  verb ;  so  that  it  is  plain  we 
ought  not,  according  to  this  view,  to  confine  the  name  of 
Period  to  complex  sentences ;  as  Dr.  Campbell  has  done,  not- 
withstanding his  having  adopted  the  same  definition  as  has 
been  here  laid  down. 
Periods,  or  sentences  nearly  approaching  to  Periods,  have 
31  • 
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eertably,  when  other  things  are  eqml,  llie 

Penodi  eon-    advantage  in  point  of  Energy.     An   uoez- 
due$  to  En$rgy»  o  c  c^r 

|>ected  continuation  of  a  sentence  which  die 

reader  had  supposed  to  be  concluded,  especially  if  in  reading 

aloud,  he  had,  under  that  supposition,  dropped  his  voice^  is 

apt  to  produce  a  sensation  in  the  mind  of  being  disagreeably 

balked :  analogous  to  the  unpleasant  jar  which  is  felt,  when 

in  ascending  or  descending  stairs,  we  meet  with  a  step  more 

tiian  we  expected  :  and  if  this  be  often  repeated,  as  in  a  very 

loose  sentence,  a  kind  of  weary  impatience  results  from  the 

uncertainty  when  the  sentence  is  to  close.    The  objection, 

however,  to  loose  sentences,  and  consequent  tendency  towards 

the  periodic  structure,  must  have  been  greater  among  the 

Ancients  than  the  Moderns ;  because  the  variety  of  arrange 

ment  which  the  ancient  languages  permitted,  and,  in  particn* 

lar,  the  liberty  of  reserving  the  verh^  on  which  the  whole 

sense  depends,  to  the  end,  made  that  structure  natural  and 

easy,  in  many  instances  in  which,  in  our  language,  it  would 

appear  forced,  unnatural,  and  affected. 

But  the  agreeableness  of  a  certain  degrse, 

j*^*^  *t"    at  least,  of  periodic  structure,  in  all  languages, 
toardt  ihB  pen* 
odie  uructun.       ^^  apparent  from  this ;  that  they  all  contain 

words  which  may  be  said  to  have  no  other  use 

or  signification  but  to  suspend  the  sense^  and  lead  the  hearer 

of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  to  expect  the  remainder.    He 

who  says,  "The  world  is  not  eternal,  nor  the  work  of 

chance;'*  expresses  the  same  sense  as  if  he  said,  ''The 

world  is  neither  eternal,  nor  the  work  of  chance ; "  yet  the 

latter  would  be  generally  preferred.     So  also,  "  The  vines 

afforded  both  a  refreshing  shade  and  a  delicious  fruit ;  **  the 

word  "  both  "  would  be  missed,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  the 

sense.     Again,  "While    all    the    Pagan    nations    consider 
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BeligioQ  as  one  part  of  Virtue,  the  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard Virtue  as  a  part  of  Religion ; "  *  the  omission  of  the 
first  word  would  not  alter  the  sense,  but  would  destroy  the 
Period  ;  to  produce  which  is  its  only  use.  The  MEPf^  AE^ 
and  TE  of  the  Greek  are,  in  many  places,  subservient  to  this 
use  alone. 

The  modem  languages  do  not  indeed  admit,  as  was  ob- 
served  above,  of  so  Periodic  a  style  os  the  ancient  do :  but  an 
author,  who  does  but  clearly  understand  what  a  Period  is,  and 
who  applies  the  test  I  have  laid  down,  will  find  it  veiy  easy, 
after  a  little  practice,  to  compose  in  Periods,  even  to  a  greater 
degree  than,  in  an  English  writer,  good  taste  will  warrant 
His  skill  and  care  will  be  chiefly  called  for  in  avoiding  all 
appearance  of  stifiness  and  afiectation  in  the  construction  of 
tiiem, —  in  not  departing,  for  the  sake  of  a  Period,  too  far  from 
colloquial  usage, — and  in  observing  such  moderation  in  the 
employment  of  this  style,  as  shall  prevent  any  betrayal  of 
artifice, — any  thing  savoring  of  elaborate  stateliness ;  which 
is  alwa3rs  to  be  regarded  as  a  worae  fault  than  the  sloven- 
liness and  languor  which  accompany  a  very  loose  style. 

^  13. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  as  a 
sentence  which  is  not  strictly  a  Period,  ac-    ^^^^^  dauisf^ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  definition,  may  yet  ap- 
proach  indefinitely  near  to  it,  so  as  to  produce  nearly  the  same 
effect,  so,  on  the  other  hand.  Periods  may  be  so  constructed 

#  Josephus. 

t  These  two  particles  seem  to  be  formed  from  ftiviv,  to  ••stop— 
wait,"  and  Hut,  to  «  bind  ~  add  on." 
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afl  to  produce  much  of  the  same. feeling  of  weariness  and  un* 
patience  which  results  from  an  excess  of  loose  sentences.. 
If  the  dames  he  very  long,  and  contain  an  enumeration  of 
many  circumstances,  though  the  sentence  be  so  framed,  that 
we  are  still  kept  in  expectation  of  the  conclusion,  yet  il 
will  be  an  impatient  expectation ;  and  the  reader  will  feel 
the  same  kind  of  uneasy  uncertainty  when  the  dmue  is  to 
be  finished,  as  would  be  felt  respecting  the  sentence^  if  it  were 
loose.  And  this  will  especially  be  the  case,  if  the  rule  for^ 
merly  giyen  with  a  view  to  Perspicuity,  be  not  observed,*  of 
taking  care  that  each  part  of  the  sentence  be  understood, 
as  it  proceeds.  Each  clause,  if  it  consist  of  several  parts, 
should  be  continued  with  the  same  attention  to  their  mutual 
connection,  so  as  to  suspend  the  sense,  as  is  employed  in  the 
whole  sentence  ;  that  it  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  Periodic  clause. 
And  if  one  clause  be  long  and  another  short,  the  tikorier 
should,  if  possible,  be  put  last. 

Universally  indeed  a  sentence  will  often  be, 
^'^•^•^'•^  ^f  practically,  too  long,  t.  e,  will  have  a  tedious 
thoriJ^Z^  dragging  effect,  merely  from  its  concluding 
with  a  much  longer  clause  than  it  began  with  ; 
so  that  a  composition  which  most  would  censure  as  abounding 
too  much  in  long  sentences,  may  often  have  its  defects,  in 
great  measure,  remedied,  without  shortening  any  of  them ; 
merely  by  reversing  the  order  of  each.  This  of  course  holds 
good  with  respect  to  all  complex  sentences  of  any  considera- 
ble length,  whether  periods,  or  not.  An  instance  of  the  dif- 
ference  of  effect  produced  by  this  means,  may  be  seen  in 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following :  ^'  The  State  was  made, 
under  the  pretence  of  serving  it,  in  reality,  the  prize  of  their 

♦  Part  m.  Chap.  I.  $  8. 
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coiitention,  to  each  of  those  opposite  parties,  who  professed 
in  specious  terms,  the  one,  a  preference  for  moderate  Aristoo* 
racy,  the  other,  a  desire  of  admitting  the  people  at  large  to  an 
equality  of  civil  priTileges/*  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  period ;  and  yet,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  has 
a  tedious  and  cumbrous  effect.  Blany  critics  might  xecom* 
mend,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  to  break  it  into  two  or  three ; 
but  it  is  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  might  be,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  decidedly  improved,  by  merely  reversing 
the  clauses ;  as  thus :  **  The  two  opposite  parties,  who  professed 
in  specious  terms,  the  one  a  preference  for  moderate  Aris* 
tocracy,  the  other  a  desire  of  admitting  the  people  at  large 
to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges,  made  the  State,  which 
they  pretended  to  serve,  in  reality  the  prize  of  their  conten- 
tion." • 

Another  instance  may  be  cited  from  a  work,  in  which  any 
occasional  awkwardness  of  expression  is  the  more  conspicu- 
ous, on  account  of  its  general  excellence,  the  Church  Liturgy ; 
the  style  of  which  is  so  justly  admired  for  it  remarkable  union 
of  energy,  with  simplicity,  smoothness,  and  elegance :  the 
following  passage  from  the  Exhortation  is  one  of  the  very  few, 
which,  from  the  fault  just  noticed,  it  is  diflScult  for  a  good 
reader  to  deliver  with  spirit ;  *' And  although  we  ought  at  all 
times  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  sins  before  God,  ||  yet 
ought  we  most  chiefly  so  to  do,||  when  we  assemble  —  and 
meet  together  —  to  render  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  that 
we  have  received  at  his  hands,  —  to  set  forth  his  most  worthy 
praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things 
which  are  requisite  and  necessary,  —  as  well  for  the  body  as 
the  soul.'*    This  is  evidently  a  very  loose  sentence,  as  it 

•  Thuoydides,  on  the  CozcTrean  sedition. 
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might  be  supposed  to  oonclude  st  any  one  of  the  three 
places  which  are  marked  by  dashes  (— ) ;  this  disadvantage, 
however,  may  easily  be  obviated  by  the  suspension  of  voice, 
by  which  a  good  reader,  acquainted  with  the  passage,  would 
indicate  that  the  sentence  was  not  concluded ;  but  the  great 
£iiult  is  the  length  of  the  last  of  the  three  principal  clauses, 
in  comparison  of  the  former  two,  —  (the  conclusions  of  which 
are  marked  || ;)  by  which  a  dragging  and  heavy  effect  is 
produced,  and  the  sentence  is  made  to  appear  longer  than  it 
really  is.  This  would  be  more  manifest  to  any  one  not  fa^ 
miliar,  as  most  are,  with  the  passage ;  but  a  good  reader  of 
the  Lituigy  will  find  hardly  any  sentence  in  it  so  difficult  to 
deliver  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  is  perhaps  the  more  profita- 
ble to  notice  a  blemish  occurring  in  a  composition  so  well* 
known,  and  so  deservedly  valued  for  the  excellence,  not  only 
of  its  sentiments,  but  of  its  language. 

It  is  a  useful  admonition  to  young  writers. 
Recasting    Ben-     ^.^  ^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^  j^^  j^^j     1^^  ^.^   ^^^ 
tencea.  ' 

they  should  always  attempt  to  recast  a  sen* 

tence  which  does  not  please ;  altering  the  arrangement  and 
entire  construction  of  it,  instead  of  merely  seeking  to  change 
one  word  for  another.  This  will  give  a  great  advantage  in 
point  of  Copiousness  also ;  for  there  may  be,  suppose,  a  sidh 
stantive^  which,  either  because  it  does  not  fully  express  our 
meaning,  or  for  some  other  reason,  we  wish  to  remove,  but 
can  find  no  other  to  supply  its  place ;  but  the  object  may  pei^ 
haps  be  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  verb^  adverb,  or 
some  other  part  of  speech,  the  substitution  of  which  implies 
an  alteration  of  the  construction.  It  is  an  exercise  according- 
ly which  may  be  recommended  as  highly  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  Style,  to  practise  casting  a  sentence  into  a 
variety  of  different  forms. 
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It  18  evident,  from  what  has  heen  said,  that 
in  compositions  intended  to  he  delivered,  the       -D(^«r««  of 

.,.,.,,  ,      ttrueturefor  the 

periodic  style  is  much  less  necesaaiy,  and  ^^^.^^  ^,^  ^ 
therefore  much  less  suitable,  than  in  those  Mp^Aer, 
designed  for  the  closet  The  Bpeoker  may, 
in  most  instances,  by  the  skilful  suspension  of  his  voice,  give 
to  a  loose  sentence  the  effect  of  a  Period :  and  though,  in 
both  species  of  composition  the  display  of  art  is  to  be  guard* 
ed  against,  a  more  unstudied  air  is  looked  for  in  such  as  are 
spoken. 

The  study  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers  may  be  of 
great  advantage  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Style  in  the 
point  concerning  which  I  have  now  been  treating,  (for  the 
reason  lately  mentioned,)  as  well  as  in  most  others:  and 
there  is  this  additional  advantage,  (which,  at  first  sight,  might 
appear  a  disadvantage,)  that  the  style  of  a  foreign  writer  can- 
not be  so  closely  imitated  as  that  of  one  in  our  own  language : 
for  which  reason  there  will  be  the  less  danger  of  falling  mto 
an  obvious  and  servile  imitation.* 


§  14. 

Antithesis  has  been  sometimes  reckoned  as      ^  ^. .    . 
one  form  of  the  Period ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
according  to  the  view  here  taken,  it  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  it.    One  clause  may  be  opposed  to  another,  by  means 
of  some   contrast   between  corresponding  words  in  each, 
whether  or  not  the  clauses  be  so  connected  that  the  former 


*  Bolingbroke  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  mo§t  periodic  of  Englkh 
writer? ;  Swift  snd  Addison  (though  in  odier  roBpeots  very  difEbreat 
from  each  other)  are  among  the  most  loose. 
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coald  not,  by  itaelf,  be  a  complete  sentence.  Tacitus,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  Antithetical,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
least  Periodic,  of  all  the  Latin  writers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  figure  is  calculated  to  add 
greatly  to  Energy.  Every  thing  is  rendered  more  strikiog  faj 
contrast ;  and  almost  every  kind  of  subject-matter  afibrds  mo- 
teriaU  for  contrasted  expressions.  Truth  is  oppoted  to  error; 
wise  conduct  to  foolish ;  different  causes  often  produce  oppo* 
site  effects ;  different  circumstances  dictate  to  prudence  oppc^ 
site  conduct ;  opposite  impressions  may  be  made  by  the  sanae 
object,  on  different  minds ;  and  every  extreme  is  opposed  both 
to  the  Mean,  and  to  the  other  extreme.  If,  therefore,  the  Ian* 
guage  be  so  constructed  as  to  contrast  together  these  oppo- 
sites,  they  throw  light  on  each  other  by  a  kind  of  mutual  re- 
flection, and  the  view  thus  presented  will  be  the  more  striking. 
By  this  means  also  we  may  obtain,  consist* 
.    ^  ently  with  Perspicuity,  a  much  greater  degree 

HmtMs  ^^  Conciseness ;  which  in  itself  is  so  condu- 

cive to  Energy ;  e.  g,  '*  When  reason  is 
agamst  a  man,  he  will  be  against  Reason ; ''  *  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  express  this  sentiment  not  Antithetically,  ao 
as  to  be  clearly  intelligible,  except  in  a  much  longer  sentence. 
Again,  ^'  Words  are  the  Counters  of  wise  men,  and  the  Money 
of  fools ; ''  *  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  combined  effect 
of  Antithesis  and  Metaphor  in  producing  increased  Energy, 
both  directly,  and  at  the  same  time,  (by  the  Conciseness  re- 
sulting from  them,)  indirectly;  and  accordingly  in  such 
pointed  and  pithy  expressions,  we  obtain  the  gratificatioB 
which,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  results  from  ''  the  act  of  learning 
quickly  and  easily.**  The  Antithetical  expression,  ^^  Party 
is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few,**  affords  an 

•  Hobbes. 
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kistance  of  this  constniotioQ  in  a  sentence  which  does  not 
contain  two  distinct  clauses.  So  also  *'  A  Proyerb  is  the  wis* 
dom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one.'' 

Frequently  the  same  words,  placed  in  different  relations 
with  each  other,  will  stand  in  contrast  to  themselves ;  as  in 
the  expression,  '^  A  fool  with  judges ;  among  fools,  a  judge ; ''  * 
and  in  that  given  by  Quinctilian,  ^*  non  tU  edam  vioo,  sed  «t 
vtvom  edo  ; ''  '*  I  do  not  live  to  eat,  but  eat  to  live ; "  again, 
^^  Persecution  is  not  wrong  because  it  is  cruel ;  but  it  is  cruel 
because  it  is  wrong : ''  t  and  again,  in  the  beautiful  lines,  from 
the  Arabic,  by  Sir  W.  Jones : 

On  Parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child 
Weeping  thou  aafat  while  aU  around  thee  smiled  ; 
So  Uve,  that  sinking  on  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Thou  then  mayst  amile,  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

All  of  these  are  instances  also  of  perfect  Antithesis,  with- 
out Period  ;  for  each  of  these  sentences  might,  grammatical^ 
ly,  be  concluded  in  the  middle.  So  also, "  It  is  [indeed]  a 
just  maxim,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  but  he  who  is 
governed  by  that  maxim  is  not  an  honest  man.''  |  This  anti- 
thetical sentence  is  or  is  not  a  Period,  according  as  the  word 
**  indeed "  is  inserted  or  omitted.  Of  the  same  kind  is  an 
expression  in  a  Speech  of  Mr.  Wyndham's,  '*  Some  contend 
that  I  disapprove  of  this  plan,  because  it  is  not  my  own ;  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  not  my  own,  because 
I  disapprove  it."  § 

♦  Cowper. 

t  Essays,  3d  Series,  Essay  Y .  §  3. 

X  Essay  I.  2d  Series. 

§  Great  pointedness  and  force  is  added  to  the  argpiment  from  eon^ 
irwriea  (Tart  I.  Chap.  II.  §  6.)  by  the  antithetical  form  of  ezpressioiL 
See  Note  to  Part  IV.  Chap.  IV.  {  1. 
32 
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The  use  of  Antiiherai  has  been  ceasuied  1^  some,  as  if  it 
were  a  paltry  and  affected  decoration,  unsnitaUe  to  a  chaste, 
natural,  and  masculine  style.  Pope,  accoEdingly,  himself  one 
of  the  most  antithetical  of  our  writers,  speaks  of  it,  in  the 
Duneiadf  with  contempt :  — 

I  see  a  Chie^  who  leads  my  chosen  sons, 

All  arm'd  with  Points,  Antitheses,  and  Pnns. 

The  excess,  indeed,  of  this  style,  by  be- 
CttuUon    traying  artifice,  effectually  destroys  Energy ; 
AntUhem.  *^°^  draws  off  the  attention,  eyen  of  thoae 

who  are  pleased  with  effeminate  glitter,  from 
the  matter,  to  the  style.  But,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes, 
^  the  excess  itself  into  which  some  writers  have  fallen,  is  an 
evidence  of  its  value  —  of  the  lustre  and  emphasis  which 
Antithesis  is  calculated  to  give  to  the  expression.  There  is 
no  risk  of  intemperance  in  using  a  liquor  which  has  neither 
spirit  nor  flavor." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for 
determining,  what  will  amount  to  excess,  in  the  use  of  this,  or 
of  any  other  figure  :  the  great  safeguard  will  be  the  formatioa 
of  a  pure  taste,  by  the  study  of  the  most  chaste  writers,  and 
unsparing  self-correction.  But  one  rule  always  to  be  observed 
in  respect  to  the  antithetical  construction,  is  to  remember  that 
in  a  true  Antithesis  the  opposition  is  always  in  the  ideas  ex* 
pressed.  Some  writers  abound  with  a  kind  of  mock-antithe- 
sis, in  which  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  sentiment  which 
is  expressed  by  the  first  clause,  is  repeated  in  a  second ;  or 
at  least,  in  which  there  is  but  little  of  real  contrast  between 
the  clauses  which  are  expressed  in  a  contrasted  form.  This 
kind  of  style  not  only  produces  disgust  instead  of  pleasure^ 
when  once  the  artifice  is  detected,  which  it  soon  must  be,  but 
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ftlso,  instead  of  the  brevity  and  vigor  resnltiog  firom  true 
Antithesis,  labors  under  the  fault  of  prolixity  and  heaviness. 
Sentences  which  might  have  been  expressed  as  simple  ones, 
are  expanded  into  complex,  by  the  addition  of  clauses,  which 
add  little  or  nothing  to  the  sense  ;  and  which  have  been  com« 
pared  to  the  false  handles  and  key-holes  with  which  furniture 
is  decorated,  that  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  correspond 
to  the  real  ones.  Much  of  Dr.  Johnson's  writing  is  chargeable 
with  this  fault 

Bacon,  in  his  Rhetoric,*  furnishes,  in  his  common-places, 
(t.  e.  heads  of  ArgumentB,  pro  and  contra,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,)  some  admirable  specimens  of  compressed  and 
striking  Antitheses ;  many  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  en- 
tolled  among  the  most  approved  proverbs ;  e.  ^.  *^  He  who 
dreads  new  remedies,  must  abide  old  evils.''  ^  Since  things 
alter  for  the  worse  spontaneously,  if  they  be  not  altered  for 
the  better  designedly,  what  end  will  there  be  of  the  evil  ?  " 
^'  The  humblest  of  the  virtues  the  vulgar  praise,  the  middle 
ones  they  admire,  of  the  highest  they  have  no  perception :  '^ 
&c.t 

It  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  an 
Antithesis  may  be  even  more  happily  ex-*  y,ia^^ period. 
pressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Period,  if  the 
clauses  are  by  this  means  made  of  a  more  convenient  length, 
and  a  resting-place  provided  at  the  most  suitable  point :  e.  g. 
^  The  persecutions  undergone  by  the  Apostles,  furnished  both 
a  trial  to  their  faith,  and  a  confirmation  to  owrs :  — a  trial  to 
them,  because  if  human  honors  and  rewards  had  attended 
them,  they  could  not,  even  themselves,  have  been  certain  that 

•  De  AugmentU,  lib.  YL  c.  8. 

t  See  Appendix  [A]  for  tome  additional  specimen 
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these  were  not  tbeir  object ;  and  a  eonfiimation  to  usy  because 
they  would  not  have  encountered  such  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  imposture.*^  If  this  sentence  were  not  broken  as  it  is,  but 
compacted  into  a  Period,  it  would  have  more  heaviness  of 
effect,  though  it  would  be  rather  shorter :  e.  g.  *'  The  peiw 
secutions  undergone  by  the  Apostles,  furnished  both  a  trial 
of  their  faith,  since  if  human  honors,  dec.  dsc.  and  also  a  con« 
firmation  of  ours,  because,*'  dsc.  Universally,  indeed,  a 
complex  sentence,  whether  antithetical  or  not,  will  often  have 
a  degree  of  spirit  and  liveliness  from  the  latter  clause  being 
made  to  turn  back^  as  it  were,  upon  the  former,  by  containing 
or  referring  to,  some  word  that  had  there  been  mentioned : 
e,  g,  ''  The  introducers  of  the  now-established  principles  of 
Political-economy  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  made  a 
great  discovery ;  a  discovery  the  more  creditable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded  had  long 
been  welUknown  to  all.''  This  kind  of  style  also  may,  as 
well  as  the  Antithetical,  prove  offensive  if  carried  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  affectation  or  man- 
nerism. 

The  English  reader  will  find  the  substance  of  most  of  these 
^^  Antitheta  "  in  Bacon's  Essays ;  though  not  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  considerably  am- 
plified.* 

§  15. 

Lastly,  to  the  Speaker  especially,  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  the  Interrogative  form, 
will  often  prove  serviceable  with  a  view  to  Energy.     It  calls 
the  hearer's  attention  more  forcibly  to  some  important  pointy 

•  See  Appendix  [A], 
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by  a  peraonal  appeal  to  each  iodMdual,  ehher  to  assent  to 
what  is  urged,  or  to  frame  a  reasonable  objection ;  and  it 
often  carries  with  it  an  air  of  triumphant  defiance  of  an  op- 
ponent to  refute  the  argument  if  he  can.  Either  the  Premise  * 
or  the  Conclusion,  or  both,  of  any  argument,  may  be  stated 
m  this  form ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  be  introduced  too  fre- 
quently, it  will  necessarily  fail  of  the  object  of  directing  a 
pariieklar  attention  to  the  most  importanf^points.  To  at- 
tempt to  make  every  thing  emphatic,  is  to  make  nothing 
emphatic.  The  utility,  however,  of  this  figure,  to  the  Orator 
at  least,  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  single  consideration, 
that  it  abounds  in  the  Speeches  of  Demosthenes. 


Chap.  m.  —  Of  Ehganee. 

On  the  last  quality  of  Style  to  be  noticed,  —  Elegance  or 
Beauty, —  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge,  both  because 
the  most  appropriate  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
class  of  compositions  here  treated  of,  is,  that  Energy  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking ;  and  also,  because  many  of  the  rules 
laid  down  under  that  head,  are  equally  applicable  with  a,  view 
to  Elegance.  The  same  Choice,  Number,  and  Arrangement 
of  words,  will,  for  the  most  part,  conduce  both  to  Energy, 

*  The  interrogatiye  form  is  particularly  suitable  to  the  minor 
premise  of  a  Bileimna,  because  that  does  not  categorically  assert,  but 
leaves  an  opponent  his  choice  of  several  altematives.  See  Logic, 
Supp.  to  Part  m.  i  5. 
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and  to  Beauty.    The  two  qualities,  however, 
j&^^"^  Hhe    ^^^y^^  means  undistinguisbahle :  a  Metfr 
phor,  for  instance,  may  be  apt,  and  strikiDg, 


and  consequently  conducive  to  Energy  of 
expression,  even  though  the  new  image,  introdiiced  hj  it, 
have  no  intrinsic  beauty,  or  be  even  unpleasant ;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  at  variance  with  Elegance,  or  at  least  would 
not  conduce  to  it  Elegance  requires  that  all  homeljaDd 
coarse  words  and  phrases  should  be  avoided,  even  at  the  ez« 
pense  of  circumlocution  ;  though  they  may  be  the  most  apt 
and  forcible  that  language  can  supply.  And  Elegance  im- 
plies a  smooth  and  easy  flow  of  words  in  respect  of  the  sound 
of  the  sentences ;  though  a  more  harsh  and  abrupt  niode  of 
expression  may  often  be,  at  least,  equally  energetic. 

Accordingly,  many  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  foici* 
ble  writers,  to  whom  no  one  would  give  the  credit  of  El^ 
gance ;  and  many  others,  who  are  allowed  to  be  elegant,  aie 
yet  by  no  means  reckoned  among  the  vigorous  and  energetic. 


§2. 

When  the  two  excellences  of  Style  are  it 
^f^L  variance,  the  general  rule  to  be  observed  hy 

the  orator  is  to  prefer  the  energetic  to  the 
elegant.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  plain,  or  even  a  so[new)s&^ 
homely  expression,  may  have  even  a  more  energetic  efiect, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  than  one  of  more  studied  refine- 
ment ;  since  it  may  convey  the  idea  of  the  speaker's  being 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  anxious  to  convey  his  sentiments, 
where  he  uses  an  expression  that  can  have  no  other  recoo- 
mendatioD ;  whereas  a  strikingly  elegant  expression  may 
sometimes  convey  a  suspicion  that  it  was  introduced  for  the 
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$ake  of  its  Elegance ;  which  will  greatly  diminish  the  force 
of  what  is  said.  The  appeaxance  of  a  too  uniform  elegance 
or  stateliaess  of  style,  is  apt  to  cloy ;  like  a  piece  of  music 
without  any  discords. 

Univenally,  a  writer  or  speaker  should  en* 
deayor  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  express-     *   ^^^Mng  at 
mg  himself,  not,  as  if  he  wanted  to  mtf  Mome-    ^^  ^ 
ikingi  but  as  if  he  had  something  to  eay :  t .  e. 
not  as  if  he  had  a  subject  set  him,  and  was  anxious  to  com« 
pose  the  best  essay  or  declamation  on  it  that  he  could ;  but  as 
if  he  had  some  ideas  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  give  utter^ 
ance;— •not  as  if  he  wanted  to  compose  (for  instance)  a 
sermon,  and  was  desirous  of  performing  that  task  satis&ctori* 
ly ;  but  as  if  there  was  something  in  his  mind  which  he  was 
desirous  of  communicating  to  his  hearers. 

It  is  an  admonition  which  probably  will  give  offence  to 
some,  and  excite  the  scorn  of  others,  but  which  I  cannot  but 
think  may  sometimes  prove  useful  to  a  young  preacher,  that 
he  should  ask  himself,  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the  course,  of 
his  composition,  ^^  ¥oi^what  purpose  am  I  going  to  preach  ? 
Wherein  would  any  one  be  a  loser  if  I  were  to  keep  silence  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  any  one  will  learn  something  he  was  ignomnt 
of,  or  be  reminded  forcibly  of  something  he  had  forgotten,  or 
that  something  he  was  familiar  with  shall  be  set  before  him  in 
a  new  and  striking  point  of  view,  or  that  some  difficulty  will 
have  been  explained,  or  some  confused  ideas  rendered  clear ; 
or,  in  short,  that  I  shall  at  all  have  edified  any  one  ?  Let  it 
not  be  said,  that  I  preached  because  there  was  to  he  a,  Sermon, 
and  concluded  when  I  had  said  enough  to — occupy  the  requi- 
site time ;  *  careful  only  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could  excite 

•  See  sbove»  Part  HL  Ghsp.  I.  §  5. 
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censure^  and  oootent  to  leave  the  fasaren  just  as  I  found  thenu 
Lot  me  not  be  satisfied  with  the  thousandth  iteratioo  of  ooin« 
mon-plaees,  oo  the  gnonnd  that  it  is  all  very  <rtie,  and  that  h 
is  the  fault  of  the  congregation  if  they  do  not  believe  and 
practise  it ;  for  all  this  is  equally  the  case  whether  I  preach 
or  not ;  and  if  all  I  say  is  what  they  not  only  knew  before, 
but  had  heard  in  the  same  trite  and  general  statements  a 
hundred  times  before,  I  might  as  well  hold  my  peace.  I 
ought  not  to  be  considering  merely  whether  these  arguments 
•—motives-*- doctrines,  &c.»  are  themselves  likely  to  produce 
an  effect ;  but  whether  my  urging  them  will  be  likely  to  make 
any  difierence  as  to  the  effect.  Am  I  then  about  to  preach 
merely  because  I  want  to  say  something,  or  because  I  have 
something  to  say  ? '' 

It  is  true,  a  man  cannot  expect  constant  success  in  his  en- 
deavors ;  but  he  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed  in  any  thing 
that  is  not  even  the  object  of  his  endeavors. 

This  speaking  as  if  one  had  something  to 

Eameat  #tm-  ^y  ^  probably  what  Bishop  Butler  means  by 
pUcUy  of  writ'      ...         -  ,         .  .        ..        u    . 

^^  the  expression  of  a  ma^  s  wntmg  ^'  with  sim- 

plicity and  in  earnest'^  His  manner  has  this 
advantage,  though  it  is  not  only  inelegant,  but  often  obscure : 
Dr.  Paley's  is  equally  earnest,  and  very  perspicuous :  and 
though  often  homely,  is  more  impressive  than  that  of  many 
of  our  most  polished  writers.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  preva* 
lence  of  these  two  different  manners  in  different  authors,  re* 
spectively,  and  to  perceive  the  very  different  effects  produced 
by  them ;  it  is  not  so  easy  for  one  who  is  not  really  writing 
'^  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest,"  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  it*    But  certainly  nothing  is  more  adverse  to  this  appear- 

*  This  may  be  one  reMon  why  an  Author's  noim  are  often  mora 
spirited  and  more  interesting  than  the  rest  of  hi$  work. 
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ance  than  over-reiinenient.  Any  expression  indeed  that  is 
vulgar,  in  bad  taste,  and  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  of  the  occasion,  is  to  be  avoided ;  since,  though  it 
might  have,  with  some  hearers,  an  energetic  effect,  this  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  produced  in 
others;  and  where  a  small  accession  of  Energy  is  to  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  a  great  sacrifice  of  Elegance,  the 
latter  will  demand  a  preference.  But  still,  the  general  rule  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  him  who  is  in  earnest  aiming  at  the 
true  ultimate  end  of  the  orator,  to  which  all  others  are  to  be 
made  subservient ;  viz.  not  the  amusement  of  his  hearers,  nor 
their  admiration  of  himself,  but  their  Conviction  or  Persuaaion. 
It  is  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  I  have  dwelt  most 
on  that  quality  of  style  which  seems  most  especially  adapted 
to  that  object  Perspicuity  is  required  in  all  compoeitions ; 
and  may  even  be  considered  as  the  tUtimaU  end  of  a  ScientiJU 
writer,  considered  as  such.  He  may  indeed  practically  in- 
crease his  utility  by  writing  so  as  to  excite  curiosity,  and  rec- 
ommend his  subject  to  general  attention ;  but  in  doing  so,  he 
is,  in  some  degree,  superadding  the  office  of  the  Orator  to  his 
own ;  as  a  Philosopher,  he  may  assume  the  existence  in  his 
reader  of  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  has  only  to  convey  that 
knowledge  in  language  that  may  be  clearly  understood.  Of 
the  style  of  the  Orator,  (in  the  wide  sense  in  which  I  have 
been  using  this  appellation,  as  including  all  who  are  aiming 
at  Conviction,)  the  appropriate  object  is  to  impress  the  mean* 
ing  strongly  upon  men^s  minds.  Of  the  Poet,  again,  as  such,* 
the  ultimate  end  is  to  give  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  Ele- 
gance or  Beauty  (in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  those  terms) 
will  be  the  appropriate  qualities  of  his  language. 

•  See  Bishop  Copleston'B  <«  Lectures  on  Poetry/* 
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Some  indeed  have  contended,  that  to  enTt 
Bsauiy  of  , 

Style  the  anpro-  P^®**''^  ^  ^o*  ^^  ultimate  end  of  Poetry ;  • 
friau  eharader  not  distinguishing  between  the  object  which 
tf  Poeiiml  die^  ^q  p^^  may  have  in  view,  as  a  many  and 
that  which  is  the  object  of  Poetry^  as  Poetiy. 
Many,  no  doubt,  may  have  proposed  to  themselves  the  far 
more  important  object  of  producing  moral  improvement  in 
their  hearers  through  the  medium  of  Poetry ;  and  so  have 
others,  the  inculcation  of  their  own  political  or  philosophical 
tenets ;  or,  (as  is  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Geargics^)  the 
encouragement  of  Agriculture.  But  if  the  views  of  the  tii- 
dividual  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  personal  fame  or  emolument  of  the  author  is  very 
frequently  hia  ultimate  object.  The  true  test  is  easily  ap* 
plied  :  that  which  to  competent  judges  affords  the  appropriate 
pleasure  of  Poetiy,  is  good  poetry,  whether  it  answer  any 
other  purpose  or  not ;  that  which  does  not  afford  this  pleasure, 
however  instructive  it  may  be,  is  not  good  Poetry y  though  it 
may  be  a  valuable  work. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  how  far  these 

Poetry  not    remarks  apply  to  the  question    respecting 
ootutttvted  eitCn 
5y  the  ihoughu,     beauty  of  style ;  since  the*  chief  gratification 

afforded  by  Poetry  arises,  it  may  be  said,  from 

the  beauty  of  the  thoughts.    And  undoubtedly  if  these  be 

mean  and  commonplace,  the  Poetry  will  be  worth  little  ;  but 

still,  it  is  not  any  quality  of  the  thoughts  that  constitutes 

Poetry.    Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  some 

*  Supported  in  some  de£p:«e  by  the  authority  of  Horace  :  — 
Aut  prodeete  voiunt,  avt  deteetare  Poetm. 
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Ffenoh  critics,*  to  prove  that  a  work,  not  in  metre,  may  be  a 
Poem,  (which  doctrine  waa  partly  derived  from  a  misinter^ 
pretation  of  a  passage  in  Aristotle^s  *'  Poetics,^^  t)  univerBal 
opinion  has  always  given  a  contrary  decision.  Any  compo- 
sition in  verse^  (and  none  that  is  not,)  is  always  called,  whether 
good  or  bad,  a  Poem,  by  all  who  have  no  favorite  hypothesis 
to  maintain.  It  \a  indeed  a  common  figure  of  speech  to  say, 
in  speaking  of  any  work  that  is  deficient  in  the  qualities 
which  Poetry  ought  to  exhibit,  that  it  is  not  a  Poem  ;  just  as 
we  say  of  one  who  wants  the  characteristio  excellences  of  the 
species,  or  the  sex,  that  he  is  not  a  man :  |  and  thus  some 
have  been  led  to  confound  together  the  appropriate  excellence 
of  the  thing  in  question,  with  its  eeeenee  ;  ^  but  the  use  of  such 
an  expression  as,  an  *'  indiffereni  ^^  or  a  **  duU  Poem^'*  shows 
plainly  that  the  title  of  Poetry  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
requisite  heauliee  of  Poetry, 
Poetry  is  not  distinguished  from  Prose  by  superior  Beauty 

•  See  Freboe  to-«T616iiiAqiie." 

t  VtXoi  i^ot  has  been  erroueoualy  interpreted  langiuge  wUhimt 
metr$t  in  a  pweage  where  it  certainly  means  metre  without  muiic  ;  ot, 
m  he  calls  it  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work»  vUo^tr^fo, 

{  **  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  nom"  — Ma6b§th. 

{  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
empby  the  word  *'  cssontial "  in  a  sense  which  it  sometimes  bears, 
vts.  important.  The  etsmUial  circumstance  in  *<  Fresco-painting/'  is 
that  the  colors  are  laid  on  wet  plaster ;  in  an  *•  oil-painting/'  that  they 
shall  haye  been  mixed  in  oils ;  in  an  «  etching,"  that  aquafortis  shall 
have  been  employed ;  ftc.  But  no  one  would  be  understood  to  mean 
by  this,  that  these  oirottmstances  are  of  morg  eonBogusnoo  (and  in  that 
sense  more  essential)  than  the  display  of  the  artist's  genius.  So,  in 
the  present  oaae^  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  is  a  more  important  sodt 
in  that  sense,  a  more  essential  circumstance,  than  metre. 
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of  thought  or  of  expresBioD,  but  is  a  digdoct 

^^^'^^"^^'^^^^    kind  of  composition ;  •    and  they  prodoce, 
of  Poetry    and  r  »  ^    r  t 

Pnwtf.  when  each  is  excellent  in  its   kbd,  distinct 

kinds  of  pleasure.  Try  the  experiment,  of 
merely  breaking  up  the  metrical  structure  of  a  fine  Poem, 
and  you  will  find  it  inflated  and  homhasHe  Prose  :  t  remore 
this  defect  by  altering  the  words  and  the  arrangement,  and  it 
will  be  better  Prose  than  before  ;  then,  arrange  this  again  into 
metre,  without  any  other  change,  and  it  will  be  tame  and  duU 
Poetry  ;  but  still  it  will  he  Poetry,  as  is  indicated  by  the  veiy 
censure  it  will  incur ;  for  if  it  were  not,  there  would  be  no 
fiiult  to  be  found  with  it ;  since,  while  it  remained  Prose,  it 
was  (as  we  have  supposed)  unexceptionable.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  same  Style  which  was  even  required  in  one 
kind  of  composition,  proved  ofiensive  in  the  other,  shows  that 
a  different  kind  of  language  is  suitable  for  a  compomtion 
in  metre. 

Poeirjf  not        Another  indication  of  the  essential  difier- 
irantiatabie.  ence  between  the  two  kinds  of  composition, 


*  I  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  defending  or  seeiking  to 
introduce  any  unutual  or  new  sense  of  the  word  Poetry;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  explaining  and  vindicating  that  which  is  the  most  customary 
among  aU  men  who  have  no  particular  theory  to  support.  The  mass 
of  mankind  often  need,  indeed,  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  word  (».  •• 
fheir  own  meaning)  explained  and  developed;  but  not  to  haye  it  deter- 
mined what  it  shall  mean,  since  that  is  determined  by  their  use  ;  tlie 
true  sense  of  each  word  being,  that  whieh  it  underetood  by  it, 

t  Hence  the  impropriety  of  the  practice,  by  no  means  unoommosi, 
of  leaminff  a  language  from  its  poetry.  It  is  like  learning  Botany  ms  a 
Jhwer^goirden ;  whieh  is  filled  with  what  axe,  to  the  Botanist's  eye, 
ftsM»/WI  iNOfMtert ;  —  every  variety  of  curious  and  ornamental  dewie* 
tion  from  the  simple  finms. 
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and  of  the  Buperior  importance  of  the  esfre$sion  in  Poetry, 
is,  that  a  good  troHMlatum  of  a  Poem,  (though,  perhaps, 
strictly  speaking,  what  is  so  called  is  rather  an  imitation^^) 
is  read  by  one  well-acquainted  with  the  onginal,  with  equal 
or  even  superior  pleasure  to  that  which  it  affords  to  one  igno- 
rant of  that  original ;  whereas  the  best  translation  of  a  Prose- 
work,  (at  least  of  one  not  principally  valued  for  beauty  of 
style,)  will  seldom  be  read  by  one  familiar  with  the  originaL 
And  for  the  same  reason,  a  fine  passage  of  Poetry  will  be  re- 
perused,  with  unabated  pleasure,  for  the  twentieth  time,  even 
by  one  who  knows  it  by  heart.t 

According  to  the  views  here  taken,  good  Poetry  might  be 
defined,  *^  EUganU  and  decorated  language^  in  metre^  es^eee* 
ing  such  and  such  thoughts :  '^  and  good  Prose-compositictt, 
**  mteh  and  such  tkougku  eag^eeeed  in  good  language  :  *^  that 
whieli  is  primary  in  each,  being  subordinate  in  the  other. 


^4. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  illustrated  as 

fully,  not,  as  it  might  be,  but  as  is  suitable  to     twemPrtmmid 

the  present  occasion,  by  the  following  passages     Poetry,  Waikingi 

from  Dr.  A,  Smith's  admirable  fragment  of    ^^     D^meinff, 

SpeaJdna     ami* 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Imitative  Arts : " — "  Were    g^^^ 

I  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  Dancing 

*  And  accordingly  it  should  be  observed,  that,  as  all  admit,  none 
but  a  poet  can  be  qualified  to  translate  a  poem. 

t  Hence  it  is  that  the  want  of  eompleie  Perspicuity  (such  ».  #.  as 
pnta  the  reader  intitmtfy  in  possession  of  the  whole  sense)  is  a  fiurleas 
fault  in  Poetry  than  in  Prose.  For  Poetry,  if  it  be  worth  reading  at 
all,  is  worth  reeding  over  and  over  >  whiohitmtf  be^if  it  besuiltois&t- 
Ij  intelligible,  on  afiist  perusal,  to  excite  vivid  and  ptossingevotioas. 
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and  any  odier  kind  of  movement,  I  should  obserre,  tim 
thoagh  in  performiog  any  oidinafy  action, — in  walking,  for 
example,  acroaB  the  room,  a  penon  may  manifeat  both  giace 
and  agility,  yet  if  he  betmys  the  least  intention  of  showing 
eidier,  he  is  sme  of  ofending  more  or  less,  and  we  never  fiut 
to  accuse  him  of  some  d^ree  of  vanity  and  affectation.    In 
the  performance  of  any  such  ordinary  action,  every  one 
wishes  to  appear  to  be  solely  occupied  about  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  the  action ;  if  he  means  to  show  either  grace  or 
agility,  he  is  careful  to  conceal  that  meaning ;  and  in  proper- 
tion  as  he  betrays  it,  which  he  almost  always  does,  be  o£fends. 
In  Dancing,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  professes  and  avows, 
as  it  were,  the  intention  of  displaying  some  degree  either  of 
grace  or  of  agility,  or  of  both.    The  display  of  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  these  qualities,  is,  in  reality,  the  proper  purpose  of 
the  action ;  and  there  can  never  be  any  disagreeable  vanity  or 
affectation  in  following  out  the  proper  purpose  of  any  action. 
When  we  say  of  any  particular  person,  that  he  gives  himself 
many  affected  airs  and  graces  in  Dancing,  we  mean  either 
that  he  exhibits  airs  and  graces  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Dance,  or  that  he  exaggerates  those  which  are  suitable. 
Eveiy  Dance  is,  in  reality,  a  succession  of  airs  and  graces  of 
some  kind  or  other,  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  profess  themselves 
to  be  such.    The  steps,  gestures,  and  motions  which,  as  it 
were,  avow  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a  succession  of  such 
airs  and  graces,  are  the  steps,  gestures,  and  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  Dancing.     •     .     .    The  distinction  between  the 
sounds  or  tones  of  Singing,  and  those  of  Speaking,  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  between  the  steps,  ^sc.,  of 
Dancing,  and  those  of  any  other  ordinary  action.     Though 
in  Speaking  a  person  may  show  a  very  agreeable  tone  of 
voice,  yet  if  he  seems  to  intend  to  show  it,— if  he  appears 
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to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  own  yoice,  and  as  it  were  to  tune 
it  into  a  pleasing  modulation,  he  never  fails  to  offend,  as  guilty 
of  a  most  disagreeable  affectation.  In  Speaking,  as  in  every 
other  ordinafy  action,  we  expect  and  require  that  the  speaker 
should  attend  only  to  the  proper  purpose  of  the  action, — the 
clear  and  distinct  expression  of  what  he  has  to  say.  In  Sing« 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  professes  the  intention  to 
please  by  the  tone  and  cadence  of  his  voice ;  and  he  not  only 
appears  to  be  guilty  of  no  disagreeable  afiectation  in  doing 
80,  but  we  expect  and  require  that  he  should  do  so.  To 
please  by  the  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  agreeable  sounds, 
is  the  proper  purpose  of  all  music,  vocal  as  well  as  instru* 
mental ;  and  we  always  expect  that  every  one  should  attend 
to  the  proper  purpose  of  whatever  action  he  is  performing. 
A  person  may  appear  to  sing,  as  well  as  to  dance,  affectedly ; 
he  may  endeavor  to  please  by  sounds  and  tones  which  are 
unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  song,  or  he  may  dwell  too 
''■  much  on  those  which  are  suitable  to  it    The  disagreeable 

affectation  appears  to  consist  always,  not  in  attempting  to 
<>  please  by  a  proper,  but  by  some  improper  modulation  of  the 

*'  voice." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  (what  seems  evidently  to  have 
^  been  in  the  author's  mind,  though  the  Dissertation  is  left  ua« 

r*  finished,)  that  Poetry  has  the  same  relation  to  Prose,  as  Dan* 
,  /'  cing  to  Walking,  and  Singing  to  Speaking ;  and  that  what  has 
been  said  of  themj  will  apply  exactly,  mutatis  mutandu^  to 
y  the  other.  It  is  needless  to  state  this  at  length  ;  as  any  one, 
,,^  by  going  over  the  passages  just  cited,  merely  substituting  for 
J'  «  Singing,"  "  Poetry,''  —  for  "  Speaking,"  **  Prose,''  —  for 
^if        "Voice,"  ^^ Language,"  &c.,  will  at  once  perceive  the  co- 

1^        incidence.* 

c- 

^,f    • 

"   .  .  This  probably  was  in  Aiiatotle's  mind  whim  he  leckoned  Poetry 
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What  has  been  said  will  not  be  thought  an  unneceasary 
digression,  by  any  one  who  considers  (not  to  mention  the 
direct  application  of  Dr.  Smith's  remarks,  to  EloaUion)  the 
important  principle  thus  established  in  respect  of  the  decora- 
tions of  style :  vi%.  that  though  it  is  possible  for  a  poetical 
style  to  be  affectedly  and  offensiyely  ornamented,  yet  the 
same  degree  and  kind  of  decoration  which  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  required,  in  Verse,  would  in  Prose  be  disgusting ;  and 
that  the  appearance  ofatteniian  to  the  Beauty  of  the  expres- 
sion, and  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  words,  which  in  Verse  is 
essential,  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  Prose. 

And  since,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  ^*  such  a 

Elegafice    of 

ttyleinprotenot  design,  when  it  exists,  is  almost  always  be- 
lo  be  ihotiphi  of  frayed ;  '^  the  safest  rule  is,  never,  during  the 
d^riytkaactof  ^^^  ^^  composition,  to  Study  Elegance,  or 
think  about  it  at  all.  Let  an  author  ^udy  the 
best  models^  mark  their  beauties  of  style,  and  dwell  upon 
them,  that  he  may  insensibly  catch  the  habit  of  expresmng 
himself  with  Elegance;  and  when  he  has  ocMnpleted  any 
-composition,  he  may  revise  it,  and  cautiously  alter  any  pas- 
sage that  is  awkward  and  harsh,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
feeble  and  obscure  :  but  let  him  never,  whiile  writings  think 
ef  any  beauties  of  style ;  but  content  himself  with  such  as 
may  occur  spontaneously.  He  should  carefully  study  Per- 
tpiadty  as  he  goes  along ;  he  may  also,  though  more  cau- 
tiously, aim,  in  like  manner,  at  Energy  ;  but  if  he  is  endeav- 
oring after  Elegance,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  betray  that 
endeavor ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  does  this,  he  will  be  so  fki 
from  giving  pleasure,  to  good  judges,  that  he  will  offend  more 
than  by  the  rudest  simplicity. 

among  the  imitative  arts  ;  vis,  that  it  is  imitative  of  Prose-composition, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Singing,  of  ordinary  Speaking ;  and  Daadiig, 
of  ordinary  action. 


PART  IV. 

OF  ELOGUnON. 
Chap.  I.  —  General  Considerations  reUuive  to  EhetUion^ 

§1. 

On  the  importance  of  this  branch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
offer  any  remark.  Few  need  to  be  told  that  the  effect  of  the 
roost  perfect  composition  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  eyen  by 
a  Delivery  which  does  not  render  it  unintelligible ; — that  one, 
which  is  inferior  both  in  matter  and  style,  may  produce,  if 
better  spoken,  a  more  powerful  effect  than  another  which  sur- 
passes it  in  both  those  points ;  and  that  even  such  an  Elocu- 
tion as  does  not  spoil  the  effect  of  what  is  said,  may  yet  fall 
far  short  of  doing  full  justice  to  it  **  What  would  you  haye 
said/^  —  observed  .^schines,  when  his  recital  of  his  great 
rivars  celebrated  Speech  on  the  Crown  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  admiration, — ^^  what  would  you  have  said,  had  you 
heard  Mm  speak  it  ?  ^' 

The  subject  is  far  from  having  failed  to  engage  attention. 
Of  the  prevailing  deficiency  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other 
qualification  of  a  perfect  Orator,  many  have  complained  ;  and 
several  have  labored  to  remove  it :  but  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  their  endeavors  have  been,  at  the  very  best,  entirely 
unsuccessful.    Probably  not  a  single  instance  could-  be  found 
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of  any  one  who  has  attained,  by  the  study  of  any  systom  of 
instruction  that  has  hitherto  appeared,  a  really  good  Delivery ; 
hut  there  are  many,  —  probably  nearly  as  many  as  have  fully 
tried  the  experiment,  —  who  have  by  this  means  been  totally 
spoiled ;  —  who  have  fallen  irrecoverably  into  an  afiected 
style  of  tpouUng^  woi^,  in  all  respects,  than  their  original 
mode  of  Delivery.  Many  accordingly  have,  not  unreasooably* 
conceived  a  disgust  for  the  subject  altogether ;  considering  it 
hopeless  that  Elocution  should  be  taught  by  any  rules ;  and 
acquiescing  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
entirely  a  gift  of  nature,  or  an  accidental  acquirement  of 
practice. 

It  is  to  counteract  the  prejudice  which  may  result  from  these 
Jbeliogs,  that  i  have  thought  it  needful  to  profees  in  the  oatsel 
#  dissent  from  the  principles  generelly  adopted,  and  to  lay 
jdaim  to  some  degree  of  originality  in  my  own.  No¥elty 
4^idp  at  leaat  an  opening  for  hope  ;  and  the  only  opeoing, 
•whea  formw  attempts  have  met  with  total  failure.^ 


§2. 

ThB  requisites  of  Elocuti<m  correspond  in 
BsgmiUM  of  ^^^^  measure  with  those  of  Style :  Carrea 
Enuneiattonj  va  opposition  both  to  indistinct 
4ittetsancet  and  to  vulgar  and  pr4n>incidl  pronunciation,  may 
be  considered  as  answering  to  Purity,  Grammatical  Propriety, 
and  stoenoe  of  Obsolete  or  otherwise  VhinteUigihle  words. 
These  qualities,  of  Style,  and  of  Elocution,  being  equally 
required  in  common  conversation,  do  not  fall  within  the  proper 
province  of  Rhetoric.    The  three  qualities,  again,  which  have 

•  1^  itk  in  JBlirts&oib  one  of  Bs«oa's  Aphoftinai. 
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been  treated  of,  voder  the  heed  of  Style,  vim.  Penpieukj, 
Energy,  and  Elegance,  nuty  be  regarded  as  equally  reqoi- 
sites  of  Elocution ;  which,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  muat  convey 
the  meaning  dearlp^foreiblff^  and  ogreeM^. 


Belwe,  however,  I  enter  upon  any  eeparate 
examination  of  these  requisites,  it  will  be        •B^o^V  wid 

Speaking, 

necessary  to  premise  a  few  remariu  on  the 
distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  Delivery ;  viz.,  Recif- 
ing  aloud,  and  Speaking.  The  object  of  correct  Reading  is, 
to  convey  to  the  hearers,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear, 
what  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  eye  ;-*to  put  them  in 
the  same  situation  with  him  who  has  the  book  befone  him ;  ^ 
to  exhibit  to  them,  in  short,  by  the  voice,  not  only  each  word, 
but  also  all  the  stops,  paragraphs,  italic  characters,  notes  of 
interrogation,  dec.*  which  his  sight  presents  to  him.    His  voice 

*  It  may  be  said.  Indeed,  that  even  tolerable  Beading  aloud,  aniqfkliss 
more  than  ia  exhibited  by  a  book  to  the  eye ;  nnce  though  italice,  #.^. 
Indioate  whioh  word  is  to  receiye  the  emphasii,  they  do  not  point  ont 
the  tone  in  which  it  ii-to  be  pronounced ;  which  may  be  etsential  even 
to  the  right  underBtanding  of  the  sentence.  E.  G,  in  such  a  sentence 
as  in  Genesis  L  '*  Ood  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  w<u  light :  '* 
here  we  can  indicate  indeed  to  the  eye  that  the  atreaa  ia  to  be  upon 
*'«0at ; "  but  it  may  be  pronounced  in  different  tones ;  one  of  which 
would  alter  the  flsnae^  by  implying  that  there  mm  light  a*WM^. 

This  ia  true  indeed ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the  very  words  them- 
selves are  not  always  presented  to  the  eye  vith  the  same  distinctions 
as  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ear ;  as,  «.  g.  **  abuse,"  "  refuse,"  **  pro- 
ject," and  many  others,  are  pronounced  differently,  as  nouns  and  aa 
verba.  This  ambiguity,  however,  in  our  written  signs,  as  well  as  the 
oOur,  xcistlvs  to  the  emphatic  words,  are  impeifeotiaaa  whioh  will 
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seems  to  indicate  to  them,  **  thus  and  thus  it  is  written  in  the 
hook  or  manuscript  hefore  me.** 

hnptenive  reading  superadds  to  this,  some 
^^.  ^»^^        degree  of  adaptation  of  the  tones  of  voice  to 

the  character  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  style. 
What  is  often  termed  fine  Reading  seems  to  convey,  in  ad* 
dition  to  these,  a  kind  of  admonition  to  the  hearers  respecting 
the  feelings  which  the  composition  ought  to  excite  in  them :  it 
appears  to  say,  ^^This  deserves  your  admiration;— this  Is 
sublmie; — this  is  pathetic,  &c/* 

But  Speaking,  i.  e.  naturci  speaking,  when 

the  Speaker  is  uttering  his  own  sentiments, 
and  is  thinking  exclusively  of  themy  has  something  in  it  dis- 
tinct from  all  this  :  it  conveys,  by  the  sounds  which  reach  the 
ear,  the  idea,  that  what  is  said  is  the  immediate  efiusion  of 
the  Speaker's  own  mind,  which  he  is  desirous  of  imparting  to 
others.  A  decisive  proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any  one  over- 
hears the  voice  of  another,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger 
—  suppose  in  the  next  room —  without  being  able  to  catch  the 
sense  of  what  is  said,  he  will  hardly  ever  be  for  a  moment  at 
a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  is  Reading  or  Speaking ;  and  this, 
though  the  hearer  may  not  be  one  who  has  ever  paid  any 
critical  attention  to  the  various  modulations  of  the  human  voice. 
So  wide  is  the  difference  of  the  tones  employed  on  these  two 
occasions,  be  the  subject  what  it  may.* 

not  mialeBd  a  moderately  practiBed  reader.  My  meaning,  in  saying 
tliat  such  Reading  as  I  am  spealdng  of  puts  the  hearers  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  the  book  were  before  them,  is  to  be  understood  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  able  not  only  to  read,  but  to  read  so  as  to 
take  in  the  full  sense  of  what  is  written. 

*  **  At  every  sentence  let  them  ask  themselves  this  question;  How 
should  I  utter  this,  were  I  speaking  it  as  my  own  immediate  senti- 
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The  diffbrence  of  efiect  prodoced  is  pit>- 
portionably  great :  the  pereonal  sympathy  felt  ^^^^^^^^g^ 
towards  one  who  appears  to  be  delivering  his  jMrf^y. 
own  sentiments,  is  such,  that  it  usually  rivets 
the  attention,  even  involuntarily,  though  to  a  discourse  which 
appears  hardly  worthy  of  it  It  is  not  easy  for  an  auditor  to 
fall  asleep  while  he  is  hearing  even  perhaps  feeUe  reasoning 
clothed  in  indifferent  language,  delivered  extemporaneously, 
and  in  an  unaffected  style  ;  whereas  it  is  common  for  men  to 
find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  awake,  while  listening 
even  to  a  good  dissertation,  of  the  same  length,  or  even  shorter, 
on  a  subject,  not  uninteresting  to  them,  when  ready  though 
with  propriety,  and  not  in  a  languid  manner.  And  the  thoughti^ 
even  of  those  not  disposed  to  be  drowsy,  are  apt  to  wander, 
unless  ^y  use  an  effort  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  withdraw 
our  attention,  even  from  a  trifling  talker  of  whom  we  are 
weary,  and  to  occupy  the  mind  with  reflections  of  its  own. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  Elocution  which  have  been  just 
mentioned,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  one  only,  that  of 


ments  ? — I  have  often  tried  an  experiment  to  show  the  great  difference 
between  these  two  modes  of  utterance,  the  natural  and  the  artificial; 
which  was,  that  when  I  found  a  person  of  vivacity  ddivering  Us 
sentiments  with  energy,  and  of  couxse  with  all  that  variety  of  tonsa 
which  nature  fuznishea,  I  have  taken  oooaaion  to  put  something  into 
his  hand  to  read,  as  relative  to  the  topic  of  conversation ;  and  it  was 
surprising  to  see  what  an  immediate  change  there  was  in  his  Delivery, 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  read.  A  different  pitch  of  Toice  took 
place  of  his  natural  one,  and  a  tedious  uniformity  of  cadence  suc- 
ceeded to  a  spirited  variety ;  insomuch  that  a  blind  man  could  hardly 
conceive  the  person  who  read  to  be  the  same  who  had  Just  been  speak- 
Sag." — Sheridan,  Art  of  Rtading, 
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the  Speaker,  came  under  the  province  of 
Boih  reading    Rhetoric.    But  it  will  be  evident,  on  coosider- 
eonnetM^wOk    ***^**»  ^^  ^^  ""**  be,  to  a  certain  eitent, 
metarie,  regarded  as  connected  with  our  present  sub- 

ject ;  not  merely  because  many  of  the  sane 
principles  are  applicable  to  both,  but  because  any  one  wbo 
delivers  (as  is  so  commonly  the  case)  a  written  compositioD 
of  his  own,  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  either  class ;  as 
a  Reader  who  is  the  author  of  what  he  reads,  or  as  a  Speaker 
who  supplies  the  deficiency  of  his  memory  by  writing.  And 
again,  in  the  (less  common)  case  where  a  speaker  is  delive^ 
ing  without  book,  and  from  memory  alone,  a  written  compo* 
sition,  either  his  own  or  another^s,  though  this  cannot  in  strict* 
nesB  be  called  Reading,  yet  the  tone  of  it  will  be  veiy  like* 
ly  to  resemble  that  of  Reading.  In  the  other  case, — that 
where  the  author  is  actually  reading  his  own  composition,— 
he  will  be  still  more  likely,  notwithstanding  its  being  his  owOi 
to  approach,  in  the  Delivery  of  it,  to  the  Elocution  of  a  Bead* 
er ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  him,  even  with- 
out  actually  deceiving  the  hearers  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
speaking  extempore,  to  approach  indefinitely  near  to  that 
style. 

The  difficulty  however  of  doing  this,  to  one  who  has  the 
writing  actually  before  him,  is  considerable :  and  it  is  of 
course  far  greater  when  the  composition  is  not  his  own.  And 
as  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  (as  it  may 
be  called)  Extemporaneous  style  of  Elocution,  is  —  in  &oy 
case  where  it  is  not  improper  —  much  the  more  impressive, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  how  the  difficulty  in  qu^ 
tion  may  be  best  surmounted. 
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Little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  point  by  the  writers  on  Elocution  ;  the  .  ^^^ 

distinction  abo^e  pointed  out  between  Read-  ^^^^ 
ingand  Speaking,  having  seldom,  or  never, 
been  precisely  stated,  and  dwelt  on.  Several  however  have 
written  elaborately  on  *^good  Reading/^  or  on  Elocution, 
generally ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  some  ingenious  and 
(in  themselves)  valuable  remarks  have  been  thrown  out  rela- 
tive to  such  qualities  in  Elocution  as  might  be  classed  under 
the  three  heads  I  have  laid  down,  of  Perspicuity,  Energy,  and 
Elegance:  but  there  is  one  principle  running  through  all 
their  precepts,  which  being,  according  to  my  views,  radically 
erroneous,  must  (if  those  views  be  correct)  vitiate  every  sys- 
tem founded  on  it.  The  principle  I  mean  is,  that  in  order  to 
acquire  the  best  style  of  Delivery,  it  is  requisite  to  fix  the  at- 
tention  on  the  voice; — to  study  anal3rtically  the  emphasis, 
tones,  pauses,  degrees  of  loudness,  &c.,  which  give  the  proper 
effect  to  each  passage  that  is  well  delivered  —  to  frame  rtdee 
founded  on  the  observation  of  these — and  then,  in  practice, 
deliberately  and  carefully  to  conform  the  utterance  of  these 
rules,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  artificial  system  to  Elocution. 

That  such  a  plan  not  only  directs  us  into  a  circuitous  and 
difficult  path,  towards  an  object  which  may  be  reached  by  a 
shorter  and  straighter,  but  also,  in  most  instances,  completely 
fails  of  that  very  object,  and  even  produces,  oftener  than  not, 
effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  designed,  is  a  doctrine  for 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  some  reasons ;  especially 
as  it  is  undeniable  that  the  system  here  reprobated,  as  em* 
ployed  in  the  case  of  Elocution^  is  precisely  that  recommend- 
ed  and  taught  in  this  very  Treatise,  in  respect  of  the  conduct 
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of  ArgwnaUs,  By  analyzing  the  best  compositiona,  and  ob- 
serving what  kinds  of  arguments,  and  what  modes  of  airan* 
ging  them,  in  each  case,  prove  most  successful,  geneFal  mles 
have  been  framed,  which  an  author  is  recommended  studioaa- 
ly  to  observe  in  Composition :  and  this  is  precisely  the  pio* 
ceduie  which,  in  Elocution,  I  deprecate. 

ExeeiUncB  m  "^^  reason  for  makmg  such  a  diSeience  ia 
wuttur  md  im  these  two  cases  is  this :  whoever  (aa  Dr.  A. 
dtlwer$  to    be    Smith  remarks  in  the  passage  lately  cited  *) 

mm«d  aim  op-  i^ppeapB  to  be  attending  to  his  own  utterance, 
ponie  %DQyt»  , 

which  will  almost  inevitably  be  the  case  with 

every  one  who  ia  doing  so,  is  sure  to  give  offenoe,  and  to  be 

oensured  for  an  affected  delivery ;  because  every  sas  is  eis 

pitted  to  aUmuL  exdusivdy  to  ike  proper  oiject  of  the  acUom 

he  is  engaged  in ;  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  ezpressioii  of 

the  thoughts — not  the  sound  of  the  expressbns.    Whoever 

therefore  leiuns,  and  endeavors  to  apply  in  practice,  any  arti* 

fioial  rules  of  Elocution,  so  as  deliberately  to  modulate  hie 

voice  conformably  to  the  principles  he  has  adopted,  (however 

just  they  may  be  in  themselves,)  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  be* 

tray  his  intenti<Hi ;  which  always  gives  offence  when  perceived. 

Arguments,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  deliberately  framed. 

Whether  any  one^s  course  of  reasoning  be  sound  and  judi* 

cious,  or  not,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  expected,  that  it  should 

be  the  result  of  thought    No  one,  as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  is 

charged  with  affectation  for  giving  his  attention  to  the  proper 

object  (^  the  action  he  is  engaged  in.     As  therefore  the 

proper  object  of  the  Orator  is  to  adduce  convincing  Argu- 

mentB,  and  topics  of  Persuasion,  there  is  nothing  offensive  in 

his  appearing  deliberately  to  aim  at  this  object    He  may 

•  8m  Part  HL  Chap.  HL  §  4. 
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indeed  weaken  the  force  of  what  is  urged  by  too  great  an 
appearance  of  elaborate  composition,  or  by  exciting  suspicion 
of  ihetorical  iriek ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  heing  expected  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  sense  of  what  he  says,  that  tho  most 
powerful  aigument  would  lose  much  of  its  force,  if  it  were 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  out  casually,  and  at  random. 
Here  therefore  the  employment  of  a  regular  system  (if  found- 
ed on  just  principles)  can  produce  no  such  ill  effect  as  in  tho 
oase  of  Elocution:  since  the  habitual  attention  which  that 
implies,  to  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  arguments,  is  such 
as  must  take  place,  at  any  rate ;  whether  it  be  conducted  on 
any  settled  principles  or  not  The  only  difference  is,  that  bs 
who  proceeds  on  a  correct  system,  will  think  and  deliberate 
oooceming  the  course  of  his  Beasonmg,  to  better  purpoaOf 
than  he  who  does  not :  he  will  do  well  and  eofi^jr,  what  the 
other  does  ill,  and  with  more  labor.  Both  alike  must  besto# 
their  attention  on  the  Matter  of  what  they  say,  if  they  woiM 
produce  any  effect ;  both  are  not  only  allowed,  but  expeetsd 
to  do  so. 

The  two  opposite  modes  of  proceeding  therefore,  which  ai« 
recommended  in  respect  of  these  two  points,  (the  Argument 
and  the  Delivery,)  are,  in  fact,  both  the  result  c^  the  same 
circumstance ;  viz.,  that  the  speaker  is  expected  to  bestow  his 
whole  attention  on  the  proper  business  of  his  speech ;  which 
is,  not  the  Elocution,  but  the  matter.* 

*  Style  occupies  in  some  respects  an  intezmediate  place  between 
these  two ;  in  what  degree  each  qoalitjr  of  it  should  or  should  not  bo 
made  an  object  of  attention  at  the  time  of  eomposinff,  and  how  far  the 
appearance  of  such  attention  is  tolerated,  has  been  already  treated  of 
in  the  preceding  Part. 

S4 
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§5. 

When  however  I  protest  against  all  artifi- 
2^(rfiir«/  atifk    ^jj^i  gygtemjj  Qf  Elocution,  and  all  direct  at- 

tendon  to  Delivery,  at  the  time^  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  general  inattention  to  that  point  is  recom- 
mended ;  or  that  the  most  perfect  Elocution  is  to  be  attained 
by  never  thinking  at  all  on  the  subject ;  though  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  even  this  negative  plan  would  succeed  &r 
better  than  a  studied  modulation.  But  it  is  evident  that  if  any 
one  wishes  to  assume  the  Speaker  as  far  as  possible,  i.  e.,  to 
deliver  a  written  composition  with  some  degree  of  Uie  man- 
ner and  efiect  of  one  that  is  extemporaneous,  he  will  hare  a 
considerable  difficulty  to  surmount :  since  though  this  maybe 
called,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Natttral  Mankeb,  it  is  far 
from  being  what  he  will  natumlly,  i.  e.,  sptmianeovaAy^  &11 
into.  It  is  by  no  means  natuml  for  any  one  to  read  as  if  he 
were  not  reading,  but  speaking.  And  again,  even  when  any 
one  is  reading  what  he  does  not  wish  to  deliver  as  his  own 
composition,  as,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  Liturgy,  it  is  evident  that  this  may  be  done  better  or  woise, 
in  infinite  degrees ;  and  that  though  (according  to  the  views 
here  taken)  a  studied  attention  to  the  sounds  uttered,  at  the 
time  of  uttering  them,  leads  to  an  affected  and  ofienaive  de- 
livery, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  an  utterly  careless  reader 
not  be  a  good  one. 


CXAV.  n.  i  3.]  ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL  METHODS. 
Chap.  U.  —  Arttfidai  and  Natural  Methods  ccmpartd. 

§1. 

With  a  view  to  Perspicuity  then,  —  the 


first  requisite  in  all  Delivery,  viz.  that  quality 
which  makes  the  meaning  fully  understood  hy  the  hearers, 
—  the  great  point  is,  that  the  Reader  (to  confine  our  attention 
for  the  present  to  that  branch)  should  appear  to  waderttand 
what  he  reads.  If  the  composition  be,  in  itself,  intelligible  to 
the  persons  addressed,  he  will  make  them  fully  understand  it, 
hy  so  delivering  it  But  to  this  end,  it  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  himself  actually  understand  it :  it  is  possible,  notwith* 
standing,  to  read  it  as  if  he  did  not.  And  in  like  manner  with  a 
view  to  the  quality,  which  has  been  here  called  Energy,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  he  should  himself  feel,  and  be  impressed 
with  the  force  of  what  he  utters ;  he  may,  notwithstanding, 
deliver  it  as  if  he  were  unimpressed. 


§2. 

The  remedy  that  has  been  commonly  pro-       sh^^ridan 
posed  for  these  defects,  is  to  point  out  in  such 
a  work,  for  instance,  as  the  Liturgy,  wkieh  words  ought  to  be 
marked  as  emphatic,  —  in  what  places  the  voice  is  to  be  sus- 
pended, raised,  lowered,  dec.     One  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject,  Sheridan,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading,*^  • 

*  See  note,  Ch.  L  §  3.  It  is  to  be  obeerred,  however,  that  most  of 
the  objectioiiB  I  have  adduced  do  not  apply  to  this  or  that  system  in 
particular ;  to  Sheridan's,  for  instance,  as  distinguished  from  Walk- 
er's ;  but  to  aU  such  systems  generally ;  as  may  be  seen  from  what  is 
■aid  in  the  present  section. 
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(whoae  remaiks  on  maDy  points  coincide  with  the  principles 
here  laid  down,  though  he  diffen  from  me  on  die  main  ques- 
tion —  as  to  the  System  to  he  practically  followed  widi  a  Tiew 
to  the  proposed  ohject,)  adopted  a  peculiar  set  of  marks  for 
denoting  the  diiSerent  pauses,  emphases,  &c,  and  applied 
these,  with  accompanying  explanatory  observations,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Liturgy,  and  to  an  Essay  subjoined ;  * 
leoommending  that  the  habit  should  be  formed  of  regulating 
the  voice  by  his  marics ;  and  that  afterwards  readers  riioold 
^  write  out  such  parts  as  they  want  to  deliver  property,  witli- 
out  any  of  the  usual  stops ;  and,  after  having  considered  them 
well,  mark  the  pauses  and  emphases  by  the  new  signs  whicfa 
have  been  annexed  to  them,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,*'  dns. 

To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme  there  are 
itaee  weighty  objections;  fint,  that  the  proposed  system 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect ;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  per- 
fect, it  would  be  a  ekrcmUm9  path  to  the  object  in  view ;  and 
thirdly,  that  even  if  both  those  objections  were  removed,  the 
object  would  not  be  efl^tually  obtained. 

First,  such  a  system  must  necessarily  be 
T^^^^\    imperfect ;  because  though  the  emphatic  word 
tyttem,  ^  ®^^  sentence  may  easily  be  pointed  out  in 

writing,  no  variety  of  marks  that  could  be  in- 
vented — not  even  musical  Notation  t  —  would  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  different  UmeeX  in  which  the  different  emphatic 
words  should  be  pronounced ;  though  on  this  depends  fre- 

•  See  Appendix,  [N], 

t  And  even  in  MuBic,  the  Notation,  though  so  much  more  complete 
than  any  that  could  be  adapted  to  Speaking,  yet  leavea  much  to  be 
supplied  by  the  intelligence,  taste,  and  feeling  of  the  peifonner. 

t  See  flzst  w^  Ch.  I.  §  3. 
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quently  the  whole  force,  and  eyen  aeiwe  of  the  eaqstearion. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  the  words  of  Macheth  in  the  witches^ 
cave,  when  he  is  addiessed  hy  one  of  the  Spirits  which  they 
nise,  ^^  Macbeth !  Macbeth !  Macbeth !  *'  on  which  he  ex- 
claims, ^  Had  I  three  ears  Pd  hear  thee ;  *'  no  one  would  dis- 
pute that  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  **  three ;  '*  and 
thus  much  might  be  indicated  to  the  reader^s  eye  ;  but  if  he 
had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he  mif^t  chance  to  deliyer  the 
passage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  utterly  absurd ;  for  it  is 
possible  to  pronounce  the  emphatic  word  *^  three,^'  in  such  a 
tone  as  to  indicate  that  ^*  since  he  has  but  two  ears  he  cannot 
hear.^'  Again,  the  following  passage,  (Mark  iv.  31,)  ^^  Is  a 
candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed,''  I 
have  heard  so  pronounced  as  to  imply  that  there  is  no  other 
mltemaHve:  and  yet  the  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  right 
words.  It  would  be  moreover  a  task  almost  equally  hopeless 
to  attempt  adequately  to  convey,  by  any  written  marks,  pre- 
cise directions  as  to  the  rote,-— the  degree  of  rapidity  or 
slowness,— with  which  each  sentence  and  clause  should  be 
delivered.  Longer  and  shorter  pauses  may  indeed  be  eanly 
denoted ;  and  marks  may  be  used,  similar  to  those  in  music, 
to  indicate,  generally,  quick,  slow,  or  moderate  time  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  variations  which  actually  take  place  are  infi- 
nite —  far  beyond  what  any  marks  could  suggest ;  and  that 
much  of  the  force  of  what  is  said  depends  on  the  degree  of 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  uttered;  chiefly  on  the  relaHoe 
rapidity  of  one  part  in  comparison  of  another.  For  instance, 
in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  in  one  of  the  Psalms, 
which  one  may  usually  hear  read  at  one  uniform  rate  ;  *^  All 
men  that  see  it  shall  say,  This  hath  God  done  ;  for  they  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  his  work;''  the  four  words,  *Hhis  hath 
God  done,"  though  monosyllables,  ought  to  occupy  very 
84» 
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litde  lew  time  ia  ntteranM  than  all  the  rest  of  the  T«ne 
togetnar. 

dndly,  But  were  it  even  posBible  to  bring  to 
^^*^^''*''"!^|J"  tiw  highest  perfection  the  propoied  system  of 
Xttem.^"^^^  marks,  it  would  still  he  a  circuiloija  rosd  lo 
the  desired  end.  Suppose  it  could  be  goo- 
pletel  J  indicated  to  the  eye,  in  what  tone  each  word  and  as- 
tence  should  be  pronounced  aecording  to  the  severs!  ooca* 
sious,  the  learner  might  ask,  ^*  But  wk^  should  this  tooe  ooit 
the  awfd,  —  tiiis,  the  pathetic,  —  this,  the  naiTBiirestjrla? 
whif  is  this  mode  of  delivery  adopted  for  a  command,  «-tbtt, 
for  an  exhortatioii,  —  this,  for  a  supplication?^'  &ic.  The 
only  answer  that  co\dd  be  given,  is,  that  these  tones,  emphf 
Bes,dEcareapartofthe  language; — that  nature,  or  ctism 
which  is  a  second  nature,  suggests  spontaneously  these  aif* 
ibrent  modes  of  giving  expression  to  the  diflerent  thougbtSi 
feelings,  and  designs,  which  are  present  to  the  mind  oi 
any  one  who,  without  study,  is  speaking  in  earnest  his  ^ 
sentimentB.  Then,  if  this  be  the  case,  why  not  leave  v» 
tore  to  do  her  own  woik  ?  Impress  but  the  mind  fully  win 
the  sentiments,  dsc.  to  be  uttered ;  withdraw  the  attantioo  ft(X» 
the  sound,  and  fix  it  on  tiie  sense ;  and  nature,  or  habit,  ^ 
spontaneously  suggest  the  proper  delivery.  That  this  will » 
the  case,  is  not  only  true,  but  is  the  very  supposition  oo  wbtc 
the  artificial  system  proceeds ;  for  it  professes  to  teach  the 
mode  of  delivery  naturally  adapted  to  each  occasion.  ^^  ^ 
surely,  therefore,  a  circuitous  path  that  is  proposed,  when  the 
learner  is  directed,  first  to  consider  how  each  passage  ougw 
to  be  read  ;-— t.  e.  what  mode  of  delivering  each  pert  of^ 
would  spontaneously  occur  to  him,  if  he  were  attending  ezclu* 
aively  to  the  nuUter  of  it  (and  this  is  what,  it  appears  to  ^ 
should  alone  be  studied,  and  most  attentively  studied) ; "  ^' 
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to  obsenre  all  tbe  ineduhtioiMi,dM.  of  voice,  which  lakA  place 
in  such  a  deliyery ;  then,  to  note  these  down,  by  established 
marks,  in  writing ;  and,  lastly,  to  |»onottDoe  according  to  these 
marks.  This  seems  like  recommending,  Cur  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  that  he  should  first  observe, 
when  performing  that  action  without  thought  of  any  thing  else, 
what  muscles  are  contracted, — in  what  degrees,  and  in 
what  order;  then,  that  he  should  note  down  these  observa^ 
tions ;  and  lastly,  that  he  should^  in  conformity  with  these 
notes,  contract  each  muscle  in  due  degree  and  in  proper  oi^ 
der ;  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  enabled,  after  all,  to-«*lift 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  ;  which  by  supposition  he  had  already 
done.  Such  instruction  is  like  that  bestowed  by  Molidre^s 
pedantic  tutor  upon  his  Bourgeois  GentUhomme^  who  was 
taught,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations 
of  the  mouth  he  es^loyed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  utter  all 
bis  life,  without  knowing  how.* 

8.  Lastly,  waiving  both  the  above  objec«  Appearand 

tions,  if  a  person  could  learn  thus  to  read  and  ^  aj^tmiim 
speak,  as  it  were,  by  notCj  with  the  same  flu*  r$9uUmff  Jnm 
ency  and  accuracy  as  are  attainable  in  the  case  ^**\fici<u*ff^ 
o(  singing,  still  the  desired  object  of  a  perfect- 
ly matwal  as  well  as  correct  Elocution,  would  never  be  in 
this  way  attained.  The  reader's  attention  being  fixed  on  his 
own  voice,  (which  in  singing,  and  there  only,  is  allowed  and 
eipected,)  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that  he  would 
betray  more  or  less  his  studied  and  artificial  Delivery ;  and 
would,  in  the  same  degree,  manifest  an  ofi*ensive  afiectation. 

*  <<  Qu'Mt-ee  que  voua  foilu  guand  vous  prononeex  Of  Mai$,  Je  di», 
Ot"  —  an  answer,  which,  if  not  asTOfing  of  Philosophioal  saalyais, 
gave  St  Isast  agood  pisaticsl  idntion  of  thepioUsm. 


It  should  be  olMerved,  however,  that,  in  the  reading  of  the 
Lhuigy  especially,  so  many  gross  faults  are  become  quite 
familiar  to  many,  from  what  Aey  are  accustomed  to  hear,  if 
not  from  their  own  practice,  as  to  render  it  peculiariy  difficult 
to  unlearn,  or  even  detect  them  ;  and  as  an  aid  towards  the 
exposure  of  such  faults,  there  may  be  great  advantage  in 
studying  Sheridan's  observations  and  directions  respecting  the 
delivery  of  it ;  provided  care  be  taken,  in  pracHee,  to  keep 
clear  of  his  faulty  principle,  by  mthdrawing  the  attenoon 
from  the  sound  of  the  voice,  as  carefully  as  he  recommewB 
it  to  be  directed  to  that  point 


$3. 
The  practical  rule  then  to  be  adopted,  in 
fu^'h^toZ    ^^^^^^  ^^^  *®  principles  here  main* 
fecund.  tamed,  is,  not  only  to  pay  no  studied  attenti* 

to  the  Voice,  but  studiously  to  wiM^^  ^ 
thoughts  from  it,  and  to  dwell  as  intently  as  possible  on  the 
Sense,  trusting  to  nature  to  suggest  spontaneously  the  pi<>P 

emphases  and  tones. 

i.    f  the 
Many  persons  are  so  far  impressed  with  the  truth  ot 

doctrine  here  inculcated,  as  to  acknowledge  that  "  it  is  »  ff^ 

fault  for  a  reader  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  tboog 

respecting  his  own  voice  ;  '*  and  thus  they  think  to  steer 

middle  course  between  opposite  extremes.    But  it  should 

remembered  that  this  middle  course  entirely  nullifies 

whole  advantage  proposed  by  the  plan  recommended. 

reader  is  sure  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  his  voice,  not  onj 

if  he  pays  any  at  all,  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  ^^ 

withdraw  his  attention  from  it  altogether. 

He  who  not  only  understands  fully  what  he  is  readingi^ 
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18  earaMtiy  oceup3ring  his  mind  with  the  matter  of  it,  will  be 
likely  to  read  as  if  he  understood  it,  and  thus  to  make  othew 
vnderstand  it ;  *  and  in  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  the  m- 
prtssu>ene$a  of  the  delivery,  he  who  not  only  feels  h,  but  is 
exclusively  absorbed  with  that  feeling,  will  be  likely  to  read 
as  if  he  felt  it,  and  to  communicate  the  impression  to  his 
hearers.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  he  is  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  what  their  opinion  will  be  of  his  reading,  and, 
how  his  voice  ought  to  be  regulated ;  —  if,  in  short,  he  is 
thinking  of  himself,  and,  of  course,  in  the  same  degree,  ab- 
sdracting  his  attention  from  that  which  ought  to  occupy  it  ex- 
clusively. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  desirable,  that  in  reading  the  Bible,  for 
example,  or  any  thing  which  is  not  intended  to  appear  as  his 
own  composition,  he  should  deliver  what  are,  avowedly,  anp 
other's  sentiments,  in  the  same  style,  as  if  they  weie  such  as 
arose  in  his  own  mind ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  de- 
liver them  as  if  he  were  reporting  another's  sentiments, 
n^ich  were  both  fully  understood,  and  felt  in  all  their  foroe 


*  Who,  for  inBtance,  that  was  really  thinking  of  a  resturecUon 
firom  the  dead,  woiild  erer  tell  any  one  that  our  Lord  <<  rose  again 
from  the  dead ; "  (which  is  so  common  a  mode  of  reading  the  Creed,) 
■8  if  He  had  done  so  more  than  once  } 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  snoogh  Ibr  a  nader  ts 
have  his  mind  ftsed  on  the  smVm^;  without  ngsrd  to  the  MOMtMbfes* 
It  is  possible  to  read  a  pn^er  well,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man 
who  is  not  praying,  L  e.  addressing  the  Deity,  but  addressing  the  ow- 
dimee,  and  recking  a  form  of  words  for  their  instraction :  and  such  is 
generally  the  case  with  those  who  are  commended  as  <<  fine  readers" 
of  the  Liturgy.  Extemporaneous  prayers  again  are  generally  de- 
livered, with  spirit  indeed,  but  (after  the  first  fow  santeneas)  not  m 
pny,  bat  aasjAartcrtims  to  the  congregtsUon* 
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hy  tbe  reporter :  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  effectually,— 
with  such  modulati(Mi8  of  voice,  dec.  as  are  suitable  to  each 
word  and  passage,-^  is  to  fix  his  mind  earnestly  on  the  i 
mgy  and  leave  nature  and  hahit  to  suggest  the  utteianoe. 


§4. 
Some  may,    perhaps,  suppose  that  tb» 

at  all;  and  if,  with  this  impression,  they  at- 
tempt to  try  the  experiment  of  a  natuial 
Delivery,  their  ill-success  will  probably  lead  them  to  censure 
the  proposed  method,  for  the  failure  resulting  from  their  own 
mistake.  In  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  a  very  easy  task,  to  fix 
the  attention  on  the  meaning,  in  the  manner  and  to  this  degiee 
now  proposed.  The  thoughts  of  one  who  is  reading  any  tfaiag 
very  familiar  to  him,  are  apt  to  wander  to  oikxr  sulqects, 
though  perhaps  such  as  are  connected  with  that  vhicb  it 
before  him.  If,  again,  it  be  something  new  to  him,  he  is  apt 
(not  indeed  to  wander  to  another  subject,  but)  to  get  the  slartf 
as  it  were,  of  his  readers,  and  to  be  thinking,  while  uttering 
each  sentence,  not  of  that,  but  of  the  sentence  which  com» 
next.  And  in  both  cases,  if  he  is  careful  to  avoid  those 
faults,  and  is  desirous  of  reading  well,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  and  calls  for  a  constant  effort,  to  prevent  the 
mind  from  wandering  in  another  direction ;  viz.  into  thoughts 
respecting  his  own  voice, —  respecting  the  effect  produced  by 
each  sound, —  the  approbation  he  hopes  for  from  the  heareff, 
dec.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  fault  of  those  who  are  com- 
monly said  to  take  great  pains  in  their  reading ;  pains  whicfi 
will  always  be  taken  in  vain  with  a  view  to  the  true  ol^t  to 
be  aimed  at,  as  long  as  the  elTort  is  thus  applied  in  a  wioag 
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direetkni.  With  a  viewp  indeed,  to  a  very  differant  object, 
the  approbatioii  bestowed  <m  the  reading,  this  artificial  de» 
livery  will  often  be  more  succeeslul  than  the  natural.  Pomp- 
oiu  spouting,  and  many  other  descriptiiMiis  of  unnatural  tone 
and  measured  cadence,  are  frequently  admired  by  many  as 
excellent  reading ;  which  admiration  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  deserved ;  for  when  the  delivery  is  redUy  good,  the  hea^ 
ers  (except  any  one  who  may  deliberately  set  himself  to 
observe  and  criticize)  never  think  about  tt,  but  are  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  sense  it  conveys,  and  the  feelings  it  excites. 

Still  more  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  ^ ,     . 

method  here  recommended,  (for  it  is  no  less  afimitaHonpn- 
wise  than  honest  to  take  a  fair  view  of  dif-  €hid§d  hf  tke 
ficulties,)  this  circumstance  is  to  be  noticed,  «M«»»  of  tu 
that  he  who  is  endeavoring  to  bnng  it  into 
practice,  is  in  a  great  degree  precluded  from  the  advantage 
of  imtaUan,  A  person  who  hears  and  approves  a  good 
reader  in  the  Natural  manner,  may,  indeed,  so  far  imitate 
him  with  advantage,  as  to  adopt  hie  plan,  of  fixing  his  atten- 
tion on  the  matter,  and  not  thinking  about  his  voice ;  but  this 
very  plan^  evidently,  by  its  nature,  precludes  any  further 
imitation  ;  for  if,  while  reading,  he  is  thinking  of  copying  the 
manner  of  his  model,  he  will,  for  that  very  reason,  be  unlike 
that  model ;  the  main  principle  of  the  proposed  method  being, 
carefully  to  exclude  every  such  thought  Whereas  any  arti- 
ficial system  may  as  easily  be  learned  by  imitation  as  the 
notes  of  a  song. 

Practice  also  (i.  e.  private  practice  for  the  AdomUaaei 

sake  of  learning)  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  of  ptaeUee  leu 
proposed  method ;  because,  the  rule  being,  to  •"^  obtam$d 
use  such  a  delivery  as  is  suited,  not  only  to  ^  *^  ^^t^^ 
the  ffiolfer  of  what  is  said,  but  also,  of  course,    maim$r. 
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to  the  pimmmbd  ocoamm^  and  this,  nol  bjr  any  stained  wrio- 
lalmie,  but  according  to  the  apontMBeow  laggartioia  rf 
the  BMtter,  pbee,  aad  oocanoo^  to  one  wfaoie  miad  ii  (t&f 
aad  esBoitimefty  oocvfaed  with  theae,  it  foUowa,  tliak  ho  wte 
wauld  pfBjetiae  thia  method  in  pHmaU,  mnat,  faj  a  ttroog 
e^irt  of  a  vivid  imagiBatni,  figure  to  faiinaelf  a  plaee  vA 
an  oocaabn  which  are  not  preaent ;  odwrwise^  he  viUeithet 
be  ikmkmg  of  his  d/Moery^  (which  is  fatal  to  his  poposed 
object^)  or  elae  will  tiae  a  delivery  auited  to  the  aitiiitica  a 
which  he  actually  U^  and  not,  to  that  for  which  he  voaU 
prepare  bimseif.  Any  ayatem,  on  the  oootraiy*  of  stedied 
emphaais  and  ragdatbn  of  the  Toioct  noay  be  leamd  a 
private  practice,  aa  easily  as  aingii^* 


§6. 

It  haa  been  thought  beat,  as  has  beeaibove 

ImportmM    aMd^tostatefaiiiythedifficultieaofaregoltf 

of   pracHw    tfi  f 

^^^^j^^^j^  training  in  really  good  elocution  5  »*»  " 

course,  with  a  view  to  diaoottrage  eieftioBfof 
an  object  ao  important,  but  as  a  reason  for  labociiig  the  iQO» 
aednlously  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

In  fact,  nothing  tends  more  to  discourage  aaaiduoiis  ^ 
in  thia  department,  than  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  Ml 
nwtfaods  coBunonly  in  use.  For  when  it  is  found— as  it  too 
oAan  will  be — that  thoae  who  have  taken  moat  pains  ia  the 
study,  acquit  themselves  even  worse  than  those  who  bsi* 
wholly  neglected  it,  the  natural  result  will  be,  that,  ias^ 
at  inquiring  whether  a  better  plan  might  not  be  adopted,  moB 
will  be  apt  to  sit  down  contented  with  the  ordinary  aiov^ 
style  of  delivery,  supposing  that  whatever  ai^Mrionfgr  9By  ^ 
may  maaifiMt  is  atoo^ather  a  gift  of  ositaie. 
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Accordingly,  little  or  no  care  ie  umialiy  taken,  either  in 
schools  or  in  private  families,  to  teach  young  penons  to  read 
well.  What  is  called  the  ^*  English-master ''  in  most  semi* 
naries,  is  usually  a  person  of  very  humble  qualifications ;  and 
fisr  the  most  part,  either  contents  himself  with  making  Us 
pupils  **  mind  their  stops,"  or  else  teaches  them  an  aflbcted 
spout  And  the  consequence  is,  that,  of  men  otherwise  well- 
educated,  a  considerable  number  are  found  to  hare  acquired 
an  offensively  artificial  delivery,  and  a  far  greater  number,  a 
habit  of  reading  as  if  they  neither  felt  nor  even  understood 
what  they  read. 

Ajid  even  men  of  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  oflen  acquire,  through  undesigned  and  Uneomciom 

...  1         ,  ,        i.      ifnitaiion       qf 

unconscious  trntto^ton,  an  absurd  style  of  fe^ai  is  faultv. 
reading  those  passages  which  they  have  been 
from  infancy  accustomed  to  hear  ill-read  by  others.  To  the 
members  of  our  Church  accordingly,  the  difficulty  of  reading 
the  Liturgy  with  spirit,  or  even  with  propriety,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  long  established  and  inveterate  faults  to  which 
almost  every  one's  ears  are  become  familiar ;  so  that  such  a 
delivery  as  would  shock  any  one  of  even  moderate  teste,  in 
any  other  composition,  he  will,  in  this,  be  likely  to  tolerate, 
and  to  practise.  Some,  e,  g.  in  the  Litany,  read,  ^*have 
mercy  t^nm  us,  miserable  sinnen;''  and  others,  '^have 
mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinnere ; "  both  laying  the  stress 
on  a  wrong  word,  and  making  the  pause  in  the  wrong  place, 
so  as  to  disconnect  *^  us*'  and  ^  miserable  sinnen ; "  which 
tfie  context  requires  us  to  combine.  Every  one,  in  express- 
ing his  own  natural  sentiments,  would  say,  **  have  merqf 
upon  us-miseraUe-sinners." 

Many  are  apt  even  to  commit  so  gross  an  error,  as  to  lay 
the  chief  stress  on  the  words  which  denote  the  mottimparkfnl 
35 
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ikmg»;  witfaoQt  any  ooosideiatioii  of  the  emphatiG  word  of 
each  tentenoe :  e.  g.  in  the  Absolutkm,  maoy  lead,  ^^  let  us 
beseech  HicB  to  gnnt  118  IrMr^yenloiice;'*  because,  foraooth, 
^^trne  repentance'^  is  an  important  thing;  not  oonsidenng 
that,  as  it  has  been  just  mentiooed,  it  is  not  the  nem  ideoj  and 
that  to  which  the  attention  should  be  directed  by  the  empfaa* 
sis ;  the  sense  being,  that  since  God  pardoneth  aU  that  km»9 
true  repentance,  therefors,  we  should  ^  beseech  Him  to  giwU 
it  to  w.'' 

In  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  of  readmg  the  Ulnigy 
well,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  prayer,  thanksgiTuig,  and 
the  like,  even  when  avowedly  not  of  our  own  compoabioQ, 
should  be  delivered  as  (iidiat  in  truth  they  ought  to  he)  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  our  own  minds  at  the  moment  of  utter- 
ance ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Scriptures,  or  with  any 
thing  else  that  is  read,  not  professing  to  be  the  speaker*a  own 
composition. 

But  the  department  of  education  I  am  speaking  of,  instead 

of  being  intrusted  to  such  persons  as  usually  conduct  it,  is 

one  whidi  calls  for  the  assiduous  attention  of  some  one 

well-qualified  in  p<Mnt  of  good  taste  and  sound  judgment 

_..-     ^    Let  young  persons  be  accustomed  much  to 

UlfftTtVlt 

modm  of  tMu^-  i^eadiog  aloud  to  a  parent  or  other  teacbtt 
mff  tks  difftrmt  thus  qualified,  and  who  shall  be  ready  to  point 
poinu  ^f  ffood  out  and  correct  any  faults  they  may  comoiit ; 
and  let  this  be  done  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  above  laid  down.  Let  the  instructor,  accord* 
ingly,  remember  that  the  pupils*  attention  is  then,  aad  then 
only,  to  be  called  to  the  sounds  uttered,  when  the  fiuilt  is  oos 
which  he  would  wish  corrected  (and  which  indeed  he  should 
be  ready  to  correct)  in  the  utterance  of  ordinary  CMtversotson. 
£.  G.  many  jrouag  persons  have  habits,  — and  such  as^  not 
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flBldom,  grow  op  with  them, — either  of  an  indistiiiot  pfo* 
nunciation,  which  makes  the  vowels  audible,  while  the  eatuo- 
nants  are  slurred,*  or  of  dropping  the  voice  towards  the  close 
of  each  sentence  so  as  to  be  nearly  inaudible,  or  of  rising 
into  a  scream,  or  of  too  rapid  and  hurried  an  utterance,  or  of 
some  provincial  vulgarity,  dec.  All  soch  faults  rixmld, — as 
has  been  said, — be  corrected  not  in  reading  only,  but  in  or* 
dinary  speaking. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  faults  of  delivery,  wlndl, 
though  common  in  reading,  do  not  occur  in  ordinary  speak- 
ing, constitute  a  distinct  class,  and  must  be  carefully  indeed 
corrected,  but  in  a  totally  different  manner.  For  hardly  any 
one  in  ordinary  conversation  speaks  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand, or  did  not  really  mean,  what  he  is  saying.  la  refer- 
ence therefore  to  eorreei  reading,  (in  respect  of  the  sense,) 
and  impressive  reading,  —  such  as  shall  convey  the  tme  im- 
port, and  full  force,  of  what  is  said,  —  the  appeal  must  he 
made  to  the  learner's  own  mind ;  and  his  attention  should  be 
drawn  from  the  sound,  to  the  ieiue  of  what  he  is  reading. 
And  the  instructor  should  give  admonitions,  when  needed, 
not,  as  in  the  other  case,  by  saying,  ^^  You  have  pronounced 
that  word  wrong  ;  pronounce  it  so  and  so :  '^  or  '*  You  read 
too  quick,**  dsc. ;  but  "  Read  that  passage  as  if  you  under- 
stood it :  read  this  suitably  to  a  command^  that,  to  an  tsilerrv- 
gallon^  dec.:  express  the  scorn— the  exultation — the  ear- 
nestness, dec.  of  that  passage,  as  if  you  were  expressing  such 
a  feeling  of  your  own  in  your  own  words,"  dec. 

That  such  an  exercise  as  this,  under  a  judicious  guide,  will 
have  most  beneficial  results,  I  am  convinced  from  experience. 


*  A  useful  maxim  aa  to  this  point,  is,  to  **  take  care  of  the  conso- 
nants, and  the  vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
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And  if  the  study  of  Elocution,  thus  ccmducted,  were  made,  as 
it  manifestly  ought  to  be,  an  indispensable  part  of  a  libeial 
education,  I  have  no  doubt  that  good  readmg  would  be  no 
longer  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  For  though  the  method  1 
have  been  recommending,  will  not,  as  I  have  said,  so  readily 
and  so  easily  accomplish  its  object,  as  the  opposite  method 
does  h$  otmt  object,  on  the  other  hand  this  latter  is  in  reality 
no  benefit  at  all,  but  a  great  evil ;  while,  on  the  other  plan, 
the  student  is  at  least  put  on  the  right  course,  and  will  be  in 
the  way  of  indefinitely  improving  himself  in  after4ife. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  how  ut* 
Leammg  by  ^.  ^^  yariance  with  all  that  I  have  been 
here  recommending,  is  the  practice  of  setting 
children  to  learn  by  heart  and  recite,  before  they  are  able  to 
understand,  poems,  chapters  of  tlie  Bible,  collects,  &c.,  to 
which  they  attach  little  or  no  meaning,  while  they  repeat  the 
words  by  rote.  A  habit  of  reading  in  an  artificial  tone,  oflfen- 
dve  to  those  of  good  taste,  and  tending  to  impair  the  force  of 
what  is  so  read,  is  one  natural  result — though  far  from  the 
worst  *  —  of  such  a  practice.  If  any  who  have  been  thus 
brought  up  are  found,  in  aAer-life,  to  have  a  good  elocutioD, 
•^and,  I  may  add,  to  have  their  iatellectual  and  moral  powers 
unimpaired, —  this  must  be,  not  in  consequence  of  such  a 
training,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

•  See  Appendix  (O]. 
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Chap.  HI.  —  Considerations  arising  from  the  Differences 
between  Reading  and  Speaking, 

SoHB  additional  objectiona  to  the  method  I  have  neom* 
mended,  and  some  further  remarks  on  the  coanterbalaneing 
advantages  of  it,  will  be  introduced  presently,  when  I  shall 
have  first  ofiered  some  observations  on  i^eaking^  and  on  thai 
branch  of  Beading  which  the  moat  nearly  approaches  to  it. 

When  any  one  delivers  a  written  composition,  of  which  he 
is,  or  is  supposed  to  profess  himself,  the  author,  he  has  pecu- 
liar difficulties  to  encounter,  if  his  object  be  to  a^yroacb  iM 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  extempomneous  style.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  produce  the  JvU  effect  of  that  style,  while  the 
audience  are  aware  that  the  words  he  utters  are  before  him : 
but  he  may  approach  indefinitely  near  to  such  an  effect ;  and 
in  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  this  object,  the  impression 
produced  will  be  the  greater. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  how  easy  it         c6moara£' 

is  for  the  hearers  to  keep  up  their  attention,    advantage*    of 

—  indeed,  how  difficult  for  them  to  withdraw    icriMm  aund  ex- 

it,  —  when  they  are  addressed  by  one  who  is    '«»»/»»'«ry    •«'- 

dreuei* 
reaUy  speaking  to  them  in  a  natural  and 

earnest  manner;  though  perhaps  the  discourse  may  be  en- 
cumbered with  a  good  deal  of  the  repetition,  awkwardness  of 
expression,  and  other  faults,  incident  to  extemporaneous 
language ;  and  though  it  be  prolonged  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  yet  contain  no  more  matter  than  a  good  writer  could 
have  clearly  expressed  in  a  discourse  of  half  an  hour ;  which 
last,  if  read  to  them,  would  not,  without  some  efiTort  on  their 
35* 
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part,  have  so  foUy  detained  their  attention.  The  advantage 
in  point  of  style,  anangement,  &c.  of  written,  over  extempo- 
raneous discounes,  (such  at  least  as  any  hut  the  most  ac- 
complished arators  can  produce,)  is  sufficiently  evident:* 
and  it  is  evident  also  that  other  advantages,  such  as  have  been 
just  alluded  to,  belong  to  the  latter.  Which  is  to  be  preferred 
on  each  occasion,  and  by  each  orator,  it  does  not  belong  to 
die  present  discussion  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  the 
highest  importance,  to  comHne^  as  fiur  as  possible,  in  each 
case,  the  advantages  of  both. 

A  perfect  familiarity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  Treatise,  would  be  likely,  it  is  hoped,  to  give  the 
extemporaneous  orator  that  habit  of  quickly  methodizing  his 
diougfats  on  a  given  subject,  which  is  essential  (at  least  where 
no  very  long  premeditation  is  allowed)  to  give  to  a  speech 
sometlung  of  the  weight  of  argument,  and  clearness  of  ar- 
rangement, which  characterize  good  Writing.t    In  order  to 

*  Practioe  in  public  speaking  generally,  ^-pnwtiee  in  apeaicing  on 
the  particular  aobgeet  in  hand«  —  and  (on  each  oocaaion)  prameditar 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  arrangement,  are  all  dreamatanflea  of  great 
conaequence  to  a  speaker. 

Nothing  but  a  miraeuhut  gift  can  supersede  these  adyantagea.  The 
Apostles,  accordingly,  were  forbidden  to  use  any  premeditation,  being 
assured  that  it «  should  be  given  them,  in  that  same  hour,  what  thej 
ahould  say ; "  and,  when  they  found,  in  effect,  this  promise  fulfilled 
to  them,  they  had  experience,  within  themselves,  of  a  senable  mirwde. 

t  Accordingly,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  (contrary  to  what  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed,)  though  the  preceding  parts,  as  well  as  the 
present,  are  intended  for  general  application,  yet  it  is  to  the  extempo- 
rary epeaker  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  former  Part  (supposing 
them  correct)  will  be  the  most  peculiarly  useful :  while  the  aug- 
gestions  offered  in  this  last,  respecting  Elocution,  are  more  especially 
designed  Hir  the  use  of  the  rettder. 
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attain  the  conespendiog  advantage, — to  impart  to  the  deltT- 
ery  of  a  written  discoarae,  aomething  of  the  vivacity  and 
intereatiDg  effect  of  real,  earneat,  speakings  the  pkn  to  be  pur* 
aoed,  conformably  with  the  principlea  I  have  been  maintaining, 
la,  for  the  reader  to  draw  off  hia  mind  aa  much  aa  poaaible 
from  the  thought  that  he  U  reading,  aa  well  aa  from  all 
thought  reapecting  hta  own  utterance;-— to  fix  hia  mind  aa 
eameatly  aa  poaaiblo  on  the  matter ^  and  to  atrive  to  adopt  aa 
hia  own,  and  aa  hia  01011  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  every 
aentiment  he  delivera ;— and  to  say  it  to  the  audience,  in  the 
manner  which  the  occaaion  and  aubject  apontaneoualy  auggeat 
to  him  who  haa  abatracted  hia  mind  both  from  all  conaidem* 
tion  of  Mnaejf,  and  from  the  conaidemtion  that  he  ia  reading. 


^2. 

The  advantage  of  thia  Natvbal  Marnbx— 
f .  e.  the  manner  which  one  naturally  falla  into  '''^  ""^ 

who  ia  redlljf  speakings  in  eameat,  and  with  a  ^J^  ^. 
mind  exdutwely  intent  on  what  he  haa  to  aay —  o^urte, 
may  be  eatimated  from  thia  conaideration  ;  that 
there  are  few  (aa  waa  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
who  do  not  speak  so  aa  to  give  effect  to  what  they  are  saying. 
Some,  indeed,  do  thia  much  better  than  others.  Some  have, 
aa  I  observed  above,  in  ordinary  converaation,  an  indiatinct  or 
incorrect  prmiunciation,— an  embarraaaed  and  heaitating  ut* 
terance,  or  a  bad  choice  of  words  :  but  hardly  any  one  faila 
to  deliver  (when  apeaking  earnestly)  what  he  does  say,  so  aa 
to  convey  the  sense  and  the  force  of  it,  much  more  com- 
pletely than  even  a  good  reader  would,  if  those  same  words 
were  written  down  and  read.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  be 
more  approved ;  but  that  ia  not  the  preaent  queation ;  which 
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k,  oonceniiiig  the  imprestUm  made  on  the  hearen'  minds. 
It  18  not  the  polish  of  the  blade  that  is  to  be  considered,  or 
the  grace  with  which  it  is  brandished^  bat  the  keenness  of  the 
edge,  and  the  weight  of  the  stroke. 

There  is,  imleed,  as  I  have  said,  a  wide  difierence  between 
different  men,  in  respect  of  the  degrees  id  impressiTeoefli 
with  which,  in  earnest  conTeraation,  they  deliver  their  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  he  who  deii?* 
ers  a  written  composition  with  the  same  degree  of  spirit  and 
energy  with  which  he  woald  naturally  speak  on  the  sBine 
aabject,  has  attained,  not  indeed,  necessarily,  absaluU  perfec- 
tion, but  the  utmost  excellence  attainable  by  hinu  Any  at^ 
tempt  to  outdo  his  own  Natural  manner,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  something  worse  than  failure. 

On  the  contrary,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  elocution 
of  most  readers,  even  when  delivering  their  own  compo- 
sitions, (suppose,  in  the  Pulpit,)  is  such  as  to  cdhvey  the 
notion,  at  the  very  host,  not  that  the  preacher  is  ezpreasing  his 
own  real  sentiments,  but  that  he  is  making  known  to  bis  audi- 
ence what  is  written  in  the  book  before  him :  and,  wbetbet 
the  composition  is  professedly  the  reader^s  own,  or  not,  the 
usual  mode  of  delivery,  though  grave  and  decent,  is  so  remote 
from  the  energetic  style  of  real  Natural  Speech,  as  to  furnish, 
if  one  may  so  speak,  a  kind  of  running  comment  on  all  that 
is  uttered,  which  says,  ^*  I  do  not  mean,  think,  or  feel,  all 
this ;  I  only  mean  to  recite  it  with  propriety  and  deccHrum :  ^^ 
and  what  is  usually  called  fine  Reading,  only  superadds  to 
this,  (as  has  been  above  remariced,)  a  kind  of  admonition  to 
the  hearers,  that  they  ought  to  believe,  to  feel,  and  to  admiref 
what  is  read. 
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It  is  easy  to  anticipate  an  objection  which  Natural  man- 
many  will  urge  against,  what  they  will  call,  9l  mr  fiot  to  U 
colloquial  style  of  delivery ;  viz.  that  it  is  un-  confounded  wUh 
dignified,  and  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  a  '^ 
serious,  and  especially,  of  a  religious  discourse.  The  objection 
is  founded  on  a  mistake.  Those  who  urge  it,  derive  all  their 
notions  of  a  Natural  Delivery  from  two,  irrelevant,  instances ; 
that  of  ordinary  conver$aUon^  the  usual  objects  of  which,  and 
consequently  its  usual  tone,  are  comparatively  light ;  —  and, 
that  of  the  coarse  and  extravagant  rant  of  vulgar  fanatical 
preachers.  But  to  conclude  that  the  objections  against  either 
of  these  styles,  would  apply  to  the  Natural  delivery  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  taste,  speaking  earnestly,  on  a  serious  subject,  and 
on  a  solemn  occasion,  —  or  that  he  would  naturaUy  adopt, 
and  is  here  advised  to  adopt,  such  a  style  as  those  objected  to, 
is  no  less  absurd  than,  if  any  one,  being  recommended  to  walk 
in  a  natural  and  unstudied  manner,  rather  than  in  a  dancing 
step,  (to  employ  Dr.  A.  Smith's  illustration,)  or  a  formal 
march,  should  infer  that  the  natural  gait  of  a  clown  following 
the  plough,  or  of  a  child  in  its  gambols,  were  proposed  as 
models  to  be  imitated  in  walking  across  a  room.  Should  any 
one,  on  being  told  that  both  tragic*acting  and  comic-acting 
ought  to  be  a  natural  representation  of  man,  interpret  this  to 
mean,  that  Tragedy  ought  to  be  performed  exactly  like  Com- 
edy, he  would  be  thought  very  absurd,  if  he  were  supposed 
to  be  speaking  seriously.  It  is  evident,  that  what  is  natund 
in  one  case,  or  for  one  peraon,  may  be,  in  a  different  one,  very 
unnatural.  It  would  not  be  by  any  means  natural  to  an  edu- 
cated and  sobei^minded  man,  to  speak  like  an  illiterate  en- 
thusiast ;  or  to  discourse  on  the  most  important  mattera  in  the 
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tone  of  familiar  conversation  respecting  the  trifling  occur- 
rences  of  the  day.  Any  one  who  does  but  notice  the  style 
m  which  a  man  of  ability,  and  of  good  choice  of  words,  and 
utterance,  delivers  bis  senthoients  in  private^  when  he  is,  for 
instance,  earnestly  and  seriously  adnnmishing  a  friend,— de- 
fending the  truths  of  religion,  —  or  speaking  on  any  other 
grave  subject  on  which  be  is  intent, —  may  easily  observe 
how  different  his  tone  is  from  that  of  light  and  familiar  con- 
versation,—  how  far  from  deficient  in  the  dignified  serious- 
ness which  befits  the  case.  Even  a  stranger  to  the  language 
might  guess  that  he  was  not  engaged  on  any  frivolous  topic. 
And  yet,  when  an  opportunity  occurs  of  observing  how  be 
delivers  a  written  discourae,  of  his  own  composition,  on  pe^ 
haps  the  very  same,  or  a  similar  subject,  will  it  not  of^en  be 
perceived  how  comparatively  stiff,  hinguid,  and  unimpressi^^ 
is  the  efiect? 

Natural  -  ^*  "^^  ^  ^'^  indeed,  that  a  sermon  sbooM 
ner  U  aeeommo"  ^^^  ^  delivered  befcMre  a  congregation  as- 
dtied  to  the  sembled  in  a  place  of  worship,  in  the  same 
pheet  tul(feei,  ^^  ^  ^^^  would  employ  in  conversing 
ana  ooootuMi.  < 

across  a  table,  with  equal  seriousness  on  the 

same  sul^t.  This  is  undoubtedly  true :  and  it  is  erident 
that  it  has  been  imfdied  in  what  has  here  been  said ;  the  Nat- 
ural manner  having  been  described  as  accommodated,  not 
only  to  the  subfeci,  but  to  the  plaee^  occasion^  and  all  other 
circumstances;  so  that  he  who  should  preach  exactly  as  if  he 
were  speaking  in  private,  though  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
on  the  same  subject,  would,  so  far,  be  departing  from  the 
genuine  Natural  manner.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
even  this  would  be  far  the  less  fault  of  the  two.  He  who 
appears,  unmindful,  indeed,  of  the  place  and  occasion,  bat 
deeply  impressed  with  the  subfectj  and  utterly  forgetfal  of 
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hmselfj  wcmld  produce  a  much  stnmger  e&ct  than  onot  who, 
going  into  the  opposite  extreme,  is,  indeed,  mindful  of  the 
place  and  the  occasion,  but  not  fully  occupied  with  the  aub» 
ject,  (though  he  may  strive  to  appear  so ;)  being  partly  en- 
gaged in  thoughts  respecting  his  own  voice.  The  latter  would, 
indeed,  be  the  less  likely  to  incur  censure ;  but  the  other 
would  produce  the  deeper  impression. 

The  object,  however,  to  be  aimed  at,  (and  it  is  not  unat- 
tainable,)  is  to  avoid  hoth  faults ;  **  to  keep  the  mind  im* 
pressed  both  with  the  matter  spoken,  and  with  all  the  circum- 
stances also  of  each  case ;  so  that  the  voice  may  spontaneous- 
ly accommodate  itself  to  ail ;  carefdly  avoiding  all  studied 
modulations,  and,  in  short,  all  thoughts  of  ulft  which,  in 
proportion  as  they  intrude,  will  not  fail  to  diminish  the  efbct. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  differ- 
erent  kinds  of  Natural  delivery  of  any  one       ^    fummar 
individual  on  different  subjects  and  occasions,    ^^^'P^ 
various   as   they  are,  do  yet  bear  a  much    ^^ 
greater  resemblance  to  each  other,  than  any 
of  them  does  to  the  Artificial-style  usually  employed  in  read- 
ing ;  a  proof  of  y^ich  is,  that  a  person  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  speaker,  will  seldom  &il  to  recognize  his  wnce^ 
amidst  all  the  vanatioos  of  it,  when  he  is  speaking  naturally 
and  earnestly ;  though  it  will  often  happen  that,  if  he  have 
never  before  heard  htm  read^  he  will  be  at  a  loss,  when  he 
happens  accidentally  to  hear  without  seeing  him,  to  know  who 
it  is  that  is  reading;  so  wid^y  does  the  artificial  cadence 
aad  intonation  differ  in  many  points  from  the  oatumL    And 
a  oonsequence  of  this  is,  that  the  naitnal  mminer,  hov* 
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erer  perfect,  —  however  exactly  accommodated  to  the  sub- 
ject, place,  and  occastoo, — will,  even  when  these  are  the 
most  solemn,  in  some  degree  remind  the  hearers  of  the  tone 
of  convenation.  Amidst  all  the  differences  that  will  exist, 
this  one  point  of  resemblance,  —  that  of  the  delivery  being 
unforced  and  unstudied,  —  will  be  likely,  in  some  degree,  to 
strike  them.  Those  who  are  good  judges  will  perceive  at 
once,  and  the  rest,  after  being  a  little  accustomed  to  the  Nat- 
ural manner,  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  thing  irrevereaat 
or  indecorous  in  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  speaker's  being  deeply  impressed  with  that  which 
is  hiB  proper  business.  But,  for  a  time,  many  will  be  dj^tosed 
to  find  fault  with  such  a  kind  of  elocution ;  and,  in  particular, 
to  complain  of  its  indicating  a  want  of  respect  for  the  audi- 
ence.  Yet  even  while  this  disadvantage  continues,  a  preacher 
of  this  kind  may  be  assured  that  the  doctrine  he  deliveis  is 
much  more  forcibly  impressed,  even  on  those  who  censure  his 
style  of  delivering  it,  than  it  could  be  in  the  other  way. 

A  discourse  delivered  in  this  style  has  been  known  to  elicit 
the  remark,  from  one  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  "  it  was  an 
excellent  sermon,  and  it  was  great  pity  it  had  not  been 
preached :  '*  a  censure  which  ought  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factory to  the  preacher.  Had  he  employe^a  pompous  spout, 
or  modulated  whine,  it  is  probable  such  an  auditor  would  have 
admired  his  preachings  but  would  have  known  and  thought 
little  or  nothing  about  the  maUer  of  what  was  taught. 

Which  of  the  two  objects  ought  to  be  preferred  by  a 
Christian  Minister  on  christian  principles,  is  a  question,  not  in- 
deed hard  to  decide,  but  foreign  to  the  present  discussioii.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  an  Orator  is  boond,  as 
such,  not  merely  on  moral,  but  (if  such  an  expression  iiMy  be 
used)  on  rhetorical  principles,  to  be  mainly,  and  indeed  ex- 
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dusively ,  intent  on  carrying  Ma  paint ;  not,  on  gaining  appro- 
bation, or  even  avoiding  censure,  except  with  a  view  to  that 
point  He  should,  as  it  were,  adopt  as  a  motto,  the  reply  of 
Themistocles  to  the  Spartan  commander,  Eurybiades,  who 
lifted  his  staff  to  chastise  the  earnestness  with  which  his  own 
opinion  was  controverted ;  '^  Strike,  but  hear  me.*^ 

I  would  not,  indeed,  undertake  to  maintain  (like  Quinctii- 
ian)  that  no  one  can  be  an  Orator  who  is  not  a  virtuous  man ; 
but  there  certainly  is  a  kind  of  moral  excellence  implied  in 
that  renunciation  of  all  effort  after  display,  —  in  that  forget* 
fulness  of  self,  —  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  in  the 
manner  of  writing,  and  in  the  delivery,  to  give  the  full  force 
to  what  is  said. 

Besides  the  mconvenience  just  mentioned,-— the  censure, 
which  the  proposed  style  of  elocution  will  be  liable  to,  from 
perhaps  the  majority  of  hearers,  till  they  shall  have  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  —  this  circumstance  also  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  as  what  many,  perhaps,  would  reckon  (or  at 
least  feel)  to  be  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 


it ;  that,  after  all,  even  when  no  disapproba*  ^'^^   *.    . 

'^^  nernoi  praued. 

tion  is  mcurred,  no  praise  will  be  bestowed, 

(except  by  observant  critics,)  on  a  truly  Natural  delivery ;  on 

the  contrary,  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the  more  will  it  withdraw, 

from  Itself,  to  the  arguments  and  sentiments  delivered,  the 

attention  of  all  but  those  who  are  studiously  directing  their 

view  to  the  mode  of  utterance,  with  a  design  to  criticize  or  to 

learn.    The  credit,  on  the  contrary,  of  having  a  very  fine 

elocution,  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  very  moderate 

fldMire  of  pains ;  though  at  the  expense  also,  inevitably,  of 

much  of  the  force  of  what  is  said. 

36 
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$  6. 

One  inconvenience,  which  wUl  at  first  be 
BMl^Mbteu    experienced  by  a  pefaon  who,  after  baring  been 

/Uf     Oft      iSttt 

adopting  thenai^    long  aocostomed  to  the  Artificial  delivery,  be* 
ural  mamier.        gins  to  adopt  the  Nataral,  is,  that  he  will  be 
l&ely  suddenly  to  feel  an  embarraised,  baah- 
fiil,  and,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  nenxma  sensation,  to  which 
he  had  before  been  comparatiTely  a  stranger.    He  will  find 
himself  in  a  new  situation,  —  standing  before  his  aodieooe  in 
a  different  character,  •—  stripped,  as  it  were,  ef  the  sheltefis^ 
veil  of  a  conTentiooal  and  artificial  delivery ;  — ^  in  riioit^  de« 
livering  to  them  his  thoughts,  as  one  man  speaking  to  cilher 
men ;  not,  as  before,  merely  reading  in  public.    And  he  will 
feel  that  he  attracts  a  much  greater  share  of  their  attention, 
not  only  by  the  novelty  of  a  manner  to  which  most  oongrega* 
gations  are  litde  accustomed,  hot  also,  (even  supposing  tiieni 
to  have  been  accustomed  to  extemporary  discourses,)  fiom 
their  perceiving  themselves  to  be  personally  addressed,  and 
feeling  that  he  is  not  merely  reciting  something  before  tfaenA, 
but  saying  it  to  them.    The  speaker  and  the  hearera  will  thoa 
be  brought  into  a  new  and  closer  r^ation  to  each  other :  and 
the  increased  interest  thus  excited  in  the  audience,  will  cauae 
the  Speaker  to  feel  himself  in  a  different  situation, «—  in  one 
which  is  a  greater  trial  of  his  confidence,  and  which  readexs 
it  more  difficult  than  before  to  withdraw  his  attention  fran 
himself.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  very 
change  of  feelings   experienced  by  the  speaker,  ouglit  to 
convince  him  the  more,  if  the  causes  of  it  (to  which  I  have 
just  alluded)  be  attentively  considered,  how  much  greater 
impression  this  manner  is  likely  to  produce.    As  he  will  be 
likely  to  feel  much  of  the  bashfulness  which  a  reaUy  i 
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porary  speaker  has  to  struggle  against,  so,  he  may  produce 
much  of  a  similar  effect* 

After  all,  howerer,  the  effect  will  never  he  completely  the 
same.  A  composition  delivered  from  writing,  and  one  actu« 
ally  extemporaneous,  will  always  produce  feelings,  both  in  the 
hearer  and  the  speaker,  considerably  different ;  even  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  word  for  word  the  same,  and  de- 
livered so  exactly  in  the  same  tone,  that  by  the  ear  alone  no 
difference  could  be  detected :  still  the  audience  will  be  dif- 
ferently affected,  according  to  their  knowledge  that  the  words 
uttered,  are,  or  are  not,  written  down  and  before  the  speaker^s 
eyes.  And  the  conscioumess  of  this  will  produce  a  corre* 
spending  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  For  were  this 
not  so,  any  one  who,  on  any  subject,  can  speak  (as  many  can) 
fluently  and  correctly  in  private  conversation,  would  find  no 
greater  difficulty  in  saying  the  same  things  before  a  large  con* 
gregatbn,  than  in  reading  to  them  a  written  discourse. 

*  The  question  between  preacbing  extempore  and  from  a  written 
diMxmrsey  it  does  not  properly  £&!!  within  the  province  of  this  treatiie 
to  diMraas  on  any  but  what  may  be  called  rhetorical  pvindplee.  It 
may  be  worth  while  however  to  remark,  incidentally,  that  one  who 
possesses  the  power  of  preparing  and  arranging  his  matter,  and  re« 
taining  it  in  his  memory,  and  expressing  it  fluently  in  well-chosen 
language,  extempore,  —  in  short,  who  is  qualified  to  produce  the  best 
effects  of  this  kind  of  preaching,  —  should  remember,  as  a  set-off 
against  its  advantages,  that  he  may  be  holding  out  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  othen  who  are  not  thus  qualified.  He  may  per- 
hapa  find  himself  cited  as  appro^vug  of  extemporary  preaching,  and 
appealed  to  as  an  authority,  and  imitated  by  those  who  perhaps  re- 
semble him  wdy  in  fluency,  and  who,  by  not  merely  speaking  extem- 
pore, but  also  thitiking  extempore,  leave  some  of  their  hearers  dis- 
gusted, and  the  rest  unedified. 
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,     .  And  here  it  may  be  worth  whUe  briefly  to 

tpecHnff  the  vox^m  into  the  causes  of  that  remarkable 
hQ»hfmlntn  feiu  phenomenon,  as  it  may  justly  be  accounted, 
in  addntnmg  a  ^j^^  ^  person  who  is  able  with  facility  to  ex- 
press  his  sentiments  in  pHrate  to  a  friend,  in 
such  language,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  be  perfectly 
suitable  to  a  certain  audience,  yet  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
to  address  to  that  audience  the  Tory  same  words,  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  is,  in  many  instances,  either  completely  struck 
dumb,  or  gready  embarrassed,  when  he  attempts  it  Most 
persons  are  so  familiar  with  the  fact,  as  hardly  to  have  ever 
considered  that  it  requires  explanation,  but  attentive  consider- 
ation shows  it  to  be  a  very  curious,  as  well  as  important  one  ; 
and  of  which  no  explanation,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  at- 
tempted. It  cannot  be  from  any  superior  deference  which 
the  speaker  thinks  it  right  to  feel  for  the  judgment  of  the  hear- 
ers ;  for  it  will  often  happen  that  the  single  friend,  to  whom 
he  is  able  to  speak  fluently,  shall  be  one  whose  good  opinion 
he  more  values,  and  whose  wisdom  he  is  more  disposed  to 
look  up  to,  than  that  of  all  the  others  together.  The  speaker 
may  even  feel  that  he  himself  has  a  decided  and  acknowl- 
edged superiority  over  every  one  of  the  audience  ;  and  that 
he  should  not  be  the  least  abashed  in  addressing  any  two  or 
three  of  them,  separately  ;  yet  still  all  of  them,  collectively, 
will  often  inspire  him  with  a  kind  of  dread. 

Closely  allied  in  its  causes  with  the  phe* 

Powerful    nomenon  I  am  considering,  is  that  other  cu- 

exeu^mmii  pro^     ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^x  the   very  same   sentiments 

dueed  m  a  hrffe  "^ 

audience.  expressed   in  the  same   manner,  will  often 

have  a  far  more  powerful  efiect  on  a  large 
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audience,  than  they  would  have  on  any  one  or  two  of  these 
very  peraons,  separately.  That  is  in  a  great  degree  true  of 
all  men,  which  was  said  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  like 
sheep,  of  which  a  flock  is  more  easily  driven  than  a  single 
one. 

Another  remarkable  circamstanee,  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing,  is  the  diflTerence  ptafff  emphyed 
m  respect  of  the  style  which  is  suitable,  re-  aeeording  to  the 
spectively,  in  addressing  a  multitude,  and  two  "wn&w  orf- 
or  three  even  of  the  same  persons.  A  much 
holder 9  as  well  as  less  accurate,  kind  of  language  is  both 
allowable  and  advisable,  in  speaking  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber ;  as  Aristotle  has  remarked,*  in  speaking  of  the  Gra/phic 
and  Agonistic  styles, — the  former,  suited  to  the  closet,  the 
latter,  to  public  speaking  before  a  large  assembly.  And  he 
ingeniously  compares  them  to  the  different  styles  of  pamt* 
ing ;  the  greater  the  crowd,  he  says,  the  more  distant  is  the 
view;  so  that  in  scene-painting,  for  instance,  coarser  and 
bolder  touches  are  required,  and  the  nice  finish,  which  would 
delight  a  close  spectator,  would  be  lost.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 


§8. 

The  solution  of  them  will  be  found  by  at- 
tention to  a  very  curious  and  complex  play  of  Thephename- 
,  .          ,  .  .        ,           1          •         1  *•*    referred    to 
sympathies  which  takes  place  m  a  large  as-  ^-^  wmpatky. 

sembly,  and,  (within  certain  limits,)  the  more, 

in  proportion  to  its  numbers.     First,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

we  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  any  emotion  which  we 

*  "Rhetoric,"  bookiii. 
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believe  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  present ;  and  hence, 
if  we  are  at  the  same  time  otherwise  disposed  to  feel  that 
emotion,  such  disposition  is  in  consequence  heightened.  In 
the  next  place,  we  not  only  ouiseWes  feel  this  tendency,  hot 
we  are  sensible  that  others  do  the  same  ;  and  thus,  we  sym* 
pathize  not  only  with  the  other  emotions  of  the  rest,  but  also 
with  their  sympathy  towards  us.  Any  emotion  accordingly 
which  we  feel,  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  others  present  who  not  only  feel  the  same,  bat 
feel  it  the  more  strongly  in  consequence  of  their  sympathy 
with  ourselyes.  Lastly,  we  are  sensible  that  those  around  us 
sympathize  not  only  with  ourselves,  but  with  each  other  also ; 
and  as  we  enter  into  this  heightened  feeling  of  theirs  like- 
wise, the  stimulus  to  our  own  minds  is  thereby  still  farther 
increased. 

The  case  of  the  Ludicrous  affords  the  most 

lUtutratton    Qj^yjo^jg  illustration  of  these  principles,  from 
fromiheeateof  r         r    ^ 

the  Ludicrmu,       ^^  circumstance  that  the  effects  produced  are 
so  open  and  palpable.     If  any  thing  of  this 
nature  occurs,  you  are  disposed,  by  the  character  of  the  thing 
itself,  to  laugh :  but  much  more,  if  any  one  else  is  known  to 
be  present  whom  you  think  likely  to  be  diverted  with  it ;  even 
though  that  other  should  not  know  of  your  presence ;  but 
much  more  still,  if  he  does  know  it ;  because  you  are  then 
aware  that  sympathy  with  your  emotion  heightens  his  :  and 
most  of  all  will  the  disposition  to  laugh  be  increased,  if  many 
are  present ;  because  each  is  then  aware  that  they  all  sym* 
pathize  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  himself.     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  fact 
with  the  above  explanation.     So  important,  in  this  case,  is  the 
operation  of  the  causes  here  noticed,  that  hardly  any  one  ever 
laughs  when  he  is  quite  alone  ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will  find  on 
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coDsideFation,  that  it  is  from  a  conception  of  the  presence  of 
tome  companion  whom  he  thinks  likely  to  have  been  amused, 
had  he  been  present,  and  to  whom  he  thinks  of  describing, 
or  repeating,  what  had  diyerted  himself.  Indeed,  in  other 
cases,  as  well  as  the  one  just  instanced,  almost  erery  one  is 
aware  of  the  infectious  nature  of  any  emotion  excited  in  a 
large  assembly.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  increase  of 
sound  by  a  number  of  echoes,  or  of  light,  by  a  number  of 
mirrors ;  or  to  the  blaze  of  a  heap  of  firebrands,  each  of 
which  would  speedily  hare  gone  out  if  kindled  separately,  but 
which,  when  thrown  together,  help  to  kindle  each  other. 

The  application  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  case  before 
us  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  addressing  a  large  assembly, 
you  know  that  each  of  them  sympathizes  both  with  your  own 
anxiety  to  acquit  yourself  well,  and  also  with  the  same  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  rest  You  know  also,  that  every  slip 
you  may  be  guilty  of,  that  may  tend  to  excite  ridicule,  pity, 
disgust,  dec.,  makes  the  stronger  impression  on  each  of  the 
hearers,  from  their  mutual  sympathy,  and  their  consciousness 
of  it  This  augments  your  anxiety.  Next,  you  know  that 
each  hearer,  putting  himself  mentally,  in  the  speaker's  place,* 
S3rmpathizes  with  this  augmented  anxiety :  which  is  by  this 
thought  increased  still  further.  And  if  you  become  at  all 
embarrassed,  the  knowledge  that  there  are  so  many  to  sym* 
pathize,  not  only  with  that  embarrassment,  but  also  with  each 
other's  feelings  on  the  perception  of  it,  heightens  your  con- 
fusion to  the  utmostt 

*  Hence  it  ia  that  shy  persons  axe»  as  is  matter  of  common  zemark, 
the  more  distressed  hj  this  infirmity  when  in  company  with  those 
who  are  subject  to  the  some. 

t  It  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  corollary  from  what  has  been 
here  said,  how  injudicioos  is  the  method  commonly  employed  by  those 
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The  flame  etuaes  will  aecount  for  a  ekilful  omtor^s  b^g 
able  to  loufle  so  much  more  easily,  and  more  powerfully,  the 
paanoDS  of  a  umlHtude ;  they  inflame  each  other  hy  mutual 
sympathy,  and  mutual  consciousness  of  it  And  hence  it  is 
that  a  bolder  kind  of  language  is  suitable  to  such  an  audience; 
a  passage  which,  in  the  closet,  might,  just  at  the  first  ^ance, 
tend  to  excite  awe,  compassion,  indignation,  or  any  other  such 
emotion,  hut  which  would  on  a  moments  cool  reflection,  ap- 
pear eitntTagant,  may  be  yery  suitable  for  the  AgamsUe 
style;  because,  iefare  that  moment's  reflection  could  take 
place  in  each  bearer's  mind,  he  would  be  aware  that  every 
one  around  him  sympathized  in  that  first  emotion,  which 
would  thus  become  so  much  heightened  as  to  preclude,  in  a 
gveat  degree,  the  ingness  of  any  counteracting  sentiment 

If  one  could  suppose  such  a  case  as  that  oi  a  speaker, 
(himself  aware  of  the  circumstance,)  addressing  a  multitude, 
each  of  whom  believed  himself  to  be  the  soU  hearer,  it  is 
probable  that  little  or  no  embarrassment  would  be  felt,  and  a 
much  Riore  sober,  calm,  and  finished  style  of  language  would 
be  adopted. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  mcidentally,  that  a  pexBon 
of  superior  ability  will  often,  through  the  operation  of  this 
Teflex  ^mpathy,  operate  powerfully  on  his  own  mind,  in 
heightening  some  passion,  or  fortifying  some  prejudice  of  his 
own.     He  will  act  on  others,  who  in  turn  will  re-act  on  him. 

who  wish  to  ctire  a  young  person  of  Bashfulness.  They  tell  him.  In- 
cessantly of  the  unfavorable  impression  it  creates,  —  the  ridicule  to 
which  it  exposes  him,  &c.,  and  exhort  him  to  try  to  make  a  better 
appearance,  kc,  all  which  is  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  queneh.  If  they  could  induce  him  (pursuing  just  tiie  opposite 
eouzse)  to  think  leaa  of  the  appearance  he  makes,  and  not  to  be  occxl- 
pied  with  the  idea  of  what  others  are  thinking  of  him,  they  ^vronld  be 
administering  the  specific  remedy  for  the  disease. 
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I  have  already  remarked  (Part  IL  Chap.  I.  ^  2.)  on  the 
danger,  to  a  person  of  great  ingenuity,  of  being  himself,  un* 
less  carefully  on  his  guard,  misled  by  it :  since  though  it 
requires  greater  skill  to  mislead  him  than  an  ordinary  man, 
he  himself  possesses  that  superior  skill.  It  is  no  feeble  blow 
that  will  destroy  a  giant ;  but  if  a  giant  resolve  to  kill  him* 
self,  it  is  a  giant  that  deals  the  blow.  And  then,  the  man  of 
preeminent  ability,  has,  in  the  supposed  case,  his  judgmmU 
blinded  by  the  very  passion  which  calls  forth  all  his  argo* 
mentative  skill.  But  in  addition  to  this,  such  a  man  is  qual* 
ified  strongly  to  influence  (whether  in  a  public  speech  or  in 
private  conversation)  those  whose  abilities  are  inferior  to  his 
own ;  and  they  again,  by  adopting  and  sympathizing  with  hia 
passion  or  prejudice,  heighten  it  in  himself.  He  will,  aativ 
rally,  be  disposed  to  overrate  their  judgment  when  it  coin- 
cides with  his  own ;  and  thence,  to  find  himself  confirmed  in 
what  he  thinks  and  feels,  by  listening  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
echo  of  his  own  voice :  and  thus,  what  is  in  reality  self- 
reliance,  presents  itself  in  the  specious  garb  of  modest  defer* 
ence  for  the  opinion  of  others. 

This  accordingly  is  a  danger  which  any  man  of  superior 
talents  should  sedulously  guard  against  in  his  intercourse  with 
persons  —  the  members,  for  instance,  of  hb  own  family-— 
who  are  his  inferiors  in  ability. 

The  impossibility  of  bringing  the  delivery  Sympaihsfwith 
of  a  written  composition  completely  to  a  level  ^  ext^mpon^ 
with  real  extemporary  speaking,  (though,  as  moui  ipeak§r  in 
has  been  said,  it  may  approach  indefinitely 
near  to  such  an  effect,)  is  explained  on  the 


imrmouniinff  kU 
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flame  principle.  Bendes  that  the  audience  are  mote  sme  tint 
tke  thcNights  they  heat  expressed,  aie  the  genuing  emanation 
of  the  9peaker*8  mind  at  the  moment,*  their  attentioa  and 
interest  are  the  more  excited  hy  their  sympathy  with  one 
whom  they  perceive  to  he  carried  forward  solely  by  his  own 
unaided  and  unremitted  efforts,  without  having  any  bo<^  to 
refer  to ;  they  view  him  as  a  swimmer  supported  by  hia  own 
constant  exertions ;  and  in  every  such  case,  if  the  feat  be  wdl 
accomplished,  the  sunmnaUing  of  the  dificuUy  affords  great 
giatification ;  especially  to  those  who  are  conscious  that  they 
could  not  do  the  same.  And  one  proof,  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  conveyed  does  arise  from  this  source,  is,  that  as  the 
speetators  of  an  exhibition  of  supposed  unusual  skill  in 
vwiraming,  would,  instantly  withdraw  most  of  their  interest 
and  admiration,  if  they  perceived  that  the  performer  was  sup- 
ported by  corks,  or  the  like  ;  so  would  the  feelings  alter  of 
the  hearers  of  a  supposed  extemporaneous  discouise,  as  soon 
as  they  should  perceive,  or  even  suspect,  that  the  orator 
had  it  written  down  before  him. 

§10. 

The  way  in  which  the  respective  incon- 

posed     ^  ^^"    veniences  of  both  kinds  of  discourses  may 

best  be  avoided,  is  evident  from  what  has  been 

already  said.    Let  both  the  extemporary  Speaker,  and  the 

Reader  of  his  own  compositions,  study  to  avoid,  as  far  as 

*  It  is  not  mesni  by  this  th«t  an  eactemporary  qmoArt  neooamily 
C9mfiOM§9  Cin  respect  of  his  matter)  extempore,  or  that  he  profeenoB  to 
do  io  i  but  only,  that  if  he  framet  each  eentenee  at  tke  moment,  he 
muBt,  at  that  moment,  have  the  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  it 
strongly  present  in  his  mind. 
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possible,  all  tboughtB  of  $df^  earaeidy  fixing  the  mind  en  the 
matter  of  what  is  delivered  ;  and  the  one  will  feel  the  leas  of 
that  embarrassment  which  arises  from  the  thought  of  what 
opinion  the  hearers  will  form  of  him ;  while  the  other  will 
appear  to  be  speaking,  because  he  actually  will  he  speaking, 
the  sentiments,  not  indeed  which  at  that  time  first  ari$6  in  his 
own  mind,  but  which  are  then  really  presmU  to,  and  occupy 
his  mind* 


Chap.  IV. — PraeHcal  DeducUom  firam  ikefartgoing 
etstot* 

Orb  of  die  consequences  of  the  adoption 

of  the  mode  of  elocution  here  recommended,       Or^imalt 

poiitiont   tuiin^ 
IS,  that  he  who  endeavors  to  employ  it  will    higtotj^naturdt 

find  a  growing  reluctance  to  the  delivery,  as    deKvery. 

his  own,  of  any  but  his  own  compositions. 

Conclusions,  indeed,  and  arguments  he  may  freely  borrow ; 

but  he  will  be  led  to  compose  his  own  discourses,  from  finding 

that  he  cannot  deliver  those  of  another  to  his  own  satisfaction, 

without  laboriously  stud3ring  them,  as  an  actor  does  his  part, 

so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  measure,  his  own.    And  with 

this  view,  he  will  genemlly  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  asany 

alterations  in  the  expression,  not  with  any  bought  of  ioopior- 

ing  the  style,  absolutely^  but  only  with  a  view  to  his  4»fM 

delivery.    And  indeed,  even  his  own  previous  compositioiis 

he  will  be  led  to  alter  almost  as  much,  in  point  of  expression, 

in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  Natund  manner  of 
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delivery.  Muchibatwouldpleaseiiithecloset,-— muchof  the 
Graphic  style  described  by  Aristotle,  will  be  laid  aside  for  the 
AgcmUic; — for  a  style  somewhat  more  blunt  and  homely, 
-—more  simple,  and,  apparently,  unstudied  in  its  stnictuiey 
and  at  the  same  time,  more  daringly  energetic.  And  if  again 
he  is  desiixMis  of  fitting  his  discourses  for  the  press,  be  will 
find  it  expedient  to  reverse  this  process,  and  alter  the  s^la 
afresh.  In  many  instances  accordingly,  the  perusal  of  a 
manuscript  sermon  would  afibrd,  from  the  obserration  of  its 
style,  a  tolerably  good  ground  of  conjecture  as  to  the  author's 
eustomary  elocution.  For  instance,  a  rapid  elocutioo  suits 
the  more  full,  and  a  slow  one,  the  more  concise  style  ;  and 
great  variaiionM  in  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  deliveiy  are 
suited  to  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  style. 

A  mere  termon-reader^  on  the  contrary,  will  avoid  this  in- 
convenience, and  this  labor;  he  will  be  able  to  deliver 
another^s  discourses  nearly  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  may  aend 
his  own  to  the  press,  without  the  necessity  of  any  great  prep- 
aration :  but  he  will  purchase  these  advantages  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  half  the  force  which  might  have  been  given  to 
the  sentiments  uttered.  And  he  will  have  no  right  to  corn- 
plain  that  his  discourses,  though  replete  perhaps  with  good 
sense,  learning,  and  eloquence,  are  received  with  languid 
apathy,  or  that  many  are  seduced  from  their  attendance  on 
this  teaching,  by  the  empty  rant  of  an  illiterate  fanatic  Much 
of  these  evils  must  indeed  be  expected,  after  all,  to  remain  : 
but  he  does  not  give  himself  a  fair  chance  for  diminishini^ 
them,  unless  he  does  justice  to  his  own  arguments,  instruc-* 
tions,  and  exhortations,  by  speaking  them,  in  the  only  effectual 
way,  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers ;  that  is,  as  uttered  naturally 
Jram  his  own. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  an  anecdote  of  some  celehnOed 
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actor  being  asked  by  a  divine,  *^  How  is  it  that  people  listen 

with  90  much  emotion  to  what  you  say,  which  they  know  to 

be  all  fictitious,  besides  that  it  would  be  no  concern  of  theirs, 

even  if  true  ;  while  they  hear  with  comparative  apathy,  from 

us,  truths  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most  important  to  them  ? '' 

The  answer  was,  "  Because  we  deliver  fiction  like  truth,  and 

you  deliver  truth  like  fiction.** 

The  principles  here  laid  down  may  help  to 

explain  a  remarkable  fact  which  is  usually       ^^tUofTnaoA 

aecQutUedjor* 
attributed  to  other  than  the  true  causes.    The 

powerful  effects  often  produced  by  some  fanatical  preachers, 
not  superior  in  pious  and  sincere  zeal,  and  inferior  in  learn- 
ing, in  good  sense,  and  in  taste,  to  men  who  are  listened  to 
with  comparative  apathy,  are  frequently  considered  as  a  proof 
of  superior  eloquence  ;  though  an  eloquence  tarnished  by  bar- 
barism, and  extravagant  mannerism.  Now  may  not  such 
effects  result,  not  from  any  superior  powers  in  the  preacher, 
but  merely  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  the 
measureless  importance  of  the  subject  7  But  why  then,  it 
may  be  replied,  does  not  the  other  preacher,  whose  subject  is 
^e  very  same^  produce  the  same  efiect  ?  The  answer  is,  be- 
cause he  is  but  half-attended  to.  The  ordinary  measured 
cadence  of  reading,  is  not  only  in  itself  dull,  but  is  what  men 
are  familiarly  accustomed  to :  religion  itself  also,  is  a  sub* 
ject  so  familiar^  in  a  certain  sense,  (familiar,  that  is,  to  the 
ear^)  as  to  be  trite^  even  to  those  who  know  and  think  little 
about  it  Let  but  the  attention  be  thoroughly  roused,  and 
intently  fixed  on  such  a  stupendous  subject,  and  that  subject 
itself  will  produce  the  most  overpowering  emotion.  And  not 
only  unafiected  earnestness  of  manner,  but,  perhaps,  even 
still  more,  any  uncouth  oddity,  and  even  ridiculous  extrava- 
gance, will,  by  the  stimulus  of  novdty^  have  the  effect  of 
37 
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thus  rooaing  the  hearers  fiom  thehr  ordinary  lethargy.  So 
that  a  preacher  of  little  or  no  real  eloquence,  will  sometimes, 
on  9ueh  a  mtbject^  produce  the  effects  of  the  greatest  doquence, 
by  merely  forcing  the  hearers  (often,  eren  by  the  ezcesstrely 
glaring  fauUs  of  his  style  and  delivery)  to  attend^  to  a  suliject 
which  no  cme  can  really  attend  to  unmoved. 

It  will  not  of  course  be  supposed  that  my  intention  is  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  extravagant  rant  Tlie  good  ef- 
fiMts  which  it  undoubtedly  does  sometimes  produce,  ima- 
dentally,  on  some,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  otherB, 


§2. 

One  important  practical  nuudm  resulting 
^^^^^^**^  ^f    from  the  views  here  taken,  is  the  decided  coa* 
•diooU    i$miri'    ^©n^JM^t"***  o^  *11  rediotioH  of  speeches  by 
out.  school-bo]rs ;  a  practice  so  much  approved 

and  recommended  by  many,  with  a  view  to 
preparing  youths  for  Public-Speaking  in  after-life.    It  is  to  be 
condemned,  however,  (supposing  the  foregoing  principle  cor- 
rect,) not  as  useless  merely,  but  absolutely  pernicious,  with  a 
view  to  that  object.    The  justness^  indeed,  of  this  opioioii 
will,  doubdess,  be  disputed  ;  but  its  consistency  with  the  plan 
I  have  been  recommending,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  in- 
sisted on.    In  any  one  who  should  think  a  natural  delivery 
desirable,  it  would  be  an  obvious  absurdity  to  think  of  attain- 
ing it  by  practismg  that  which  is  the  most  completely  artificial. 
If  there  is,  as  is  evident,  much  difficulty  to  be  surmounted, 
even  by  one  who  is  delivering,  on  a  serious  occasion,  his  oifvn 
composition,  before  he  can  completely  succeed  in  abstracting 
his  mind  from  all  thoughts  of  his  own  voice,— of  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  audience  on  his  performance,  &cc.^  and  in  fixing 
it  on  the  Matter,  Occasion,  and  Place, — on  every  cifcinn- 
stance  which  ought  to  give  the  character  to  his  elocution,  — 
how  much  must  this  difficulty  he  enhanced,  when  neither  the 
sentiments  he  is  to  utter,  nor  the  character  he  is  to  assumei 
are  his  own,  or  even  supposed  to  he  so,  or  anywise  connected 
with  him ;  ~-  when  neither  the  place,  the  occasion,  nor  the 
audience,  which  are  actually  present^  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  substance  of  what  is  said !  It  is  therefore  almost 
inevitable,  that  he  will  studiously  form  to  himself  an  artificial 
manner ;  *  which  (especially  if  he  succeed  in  it)  will  probably 
cling  to  him  through  life,  even  when  he  is  delivering  his  own 
compositions  on  real  occasions.  The  very  best  that  can  be 
expected,  is,  that  he  should  become  an  accomplished  actor j — 
possessing  the  plastic  power  of  putting  himself,  in  ima^na- 
tion,  so  completely  into  the  situation  of  him  whom  he  per- 
sonates, and  of  adopting  for  the  moment,  so  perfectly,  all  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  that  character,  as  to  express  himself 
exactly  as  such  a  person  would  have  done,  in  the  supposed 
situation.  Few  are  likely  to  attain  such  perfection ;  but  he 
who  shall  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  will  have 
taken  a  most  circuitous  route  to  his  proposed  object,  if  that 
object  be,  not  to  qualify  himself  for  the  Stage,  but  to  be  able 
impressively  to  deliver  in  public,  on  real,  and  important  occa- 
sions, his  own  sentiments.    He  will  have  been  carefully 

*  Some  have  used  the  expreflsion  of  *<  a  cmMcUntM  manner,"  to  de- 
note that  which  resoltB  (either  in  conversation, — in  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life,  —  or  in  public  speaking)  from  the  anxious  attention 
which  some  persons  feel  to  the  opinion  the  company  may  form  of  them ; 
a  cofueiousnets  of  being  watched  and  scrutinized  in  every  word  and 
gesture,  together  with  an  extreme  anxiety  for  approbation,  and  dread 
cf  cenaore. 
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learning  to  astume^  what,  when  the  real  occasion  oociii8,Deed 
not  be  assumed,  but  only  expressed.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  laboring  to  acquire  the  artof  jve- 
tending  to  be,  what  he  is  not<,  and,  to  feel,  what  he  does  not, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled,  on  a  real  emergency,  to  pre- 
teud  to  be  and  to  feel  just  what  the  occasion  requires  and  sug- 
gests :  in  short,  to  personate  himself. 

The  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  amused  him- 
self by  setting  down  his  guest  to  an  imaginary  feast,  and  try- 
ing his  skill  in  imitating,  at  an  empty  table,  the  actions  of 
eating  and  drinking,  did  not  propose  this  as  an  advisable  mode 
of  instructmg  him  how  to  perform  those  actions  in  reality. 

Let  all  studied  recitation  therefore,  —  every  kind  of  speak- 
ing which  from  its  nature  must  necessarily  be  artificial,  —  be 
carefully  avoided,  by  one  whose  object  is  to  attain  the  only 
truly  impressive,  —  the  Natural  Delivery. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  censure  here  pronounced  on 
school-recitations,  and  all  exercises  of  the  like  nature,  relates, 
exclusively,  to  the  effect  produced  on   the 
pknf$  tv^^ffkoX    ®^^^®  ^^  Elocution.     With  any  other  objects 
bo^g,  that  may  be  proposed,  the  present  work  has, 

obviously,  no  concern.     Nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  familiarity  with  the  purest  forms  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  commiting  to 
memory,  and  studying,  not  only  to  understand,  but  to   recite 
with  propriety,  the  best  orations  and  plays  in  those  languages. 
The  familiar  knowledge,  too,  and  temporary  adoption  of  the 
characters  and  sentiments,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  po^wner- 
ful  effect  on  the  moral  character.     If  the  spectators  of  &  plav 
which  strongly  interests  them  are  in  any  degree  disposed  (as 
the  Poet  expresses  it)  to  "  live  o'er  each  scene,  and    bo  'wrliai 
they  behold."  much  more  may  this  be  expected  in  the  €^t4>r 
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who  studies  to  giye  the  fullest  effect  to  his  performance,  by 
fancying  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  the  person  he  represents.* 
But  let  no  one  seek  to  attain  a  natural,  simple,  and  forcible 
Ehcuiion^  by  a  practice  which,  the  more  he  applies  to  it,  will 
cany  him  still  the  farther  from  the  object  he  aims  at 

What  has  been  said  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  some  as 
applicable  only  in  the  case  where  the  design  is  merely  to  qual- 
ify a  man  for  extemporaneous  speaking  ;  —  not  for  delivering 
a  toriUen  discourse  with  the  effect  of  one  that  is  actually  ex- 
temporaneous. For  it  may  be  urged,  that  he  who  attempts 
this^  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  Actor :  he  may  indeed 
really  think,  and  strongly  feel  at  the  moment,  all  that  he  is 
saying ;  but  though,  thus  far,  no  disguise  is  needed,  he  cannot, 
without  a  distinct  effort,  deliver  what  he  is,  in  fact,  reading, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  not  reading,  but  is  framing  each 

*  If  there  axe  any,  as  I  must  hope  there  are  not  a  few,  who  would 
deprecate  such  a  result  from  the  acting  of  Terence's  plays  by  school- 
boys, and  who  yet  patronize  the  practice,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
vnfeigned  wonder  at  their  doing  so.  Can  they  donbt  that  tome  effect 
Is  likely  to  be  produced  on  a  young  and  unfbrmed  mind,  fixrwaider  in 
passions  than  in  reason,  by  —  not  readinff  merely — not  laanmingkff 
heart  merely — but  studying  as  an  aclort  and  striving  to  deliver  toUh 
effect^  the  part  of  an  accomplished  debauchee  ?  And  this  too,  such  a 
character  as  Terence's  poetical  justice  never  fails  to  crown  with  suc- 
cess and  applause.  The  foulest  obscenity,  such  as  would  create 
disgust  in  any  delicate  mind,  would  probably  be  less  likely  to  corrupt 
the  principles,  than  the  more  gentleman-like  profligacy,  whioh  is  not 
merely  represented,  but  recommended  in  Terence;  and  which  ap- 
proaches but  too  nearly  to  what  the  youth  may  find  exemplified  in 
some  persons  among  the  higher  claases  in  this  ooimtry. 

WiU  it  be  answered,  that  because  the  same  boys  are  taught  to  say 

their  catechism —  are  sent  to  Chapel  —  and  are  given  to  imderetand 

that  they  are  not  to  take  Pamphilus  as  a  model,  a  sufficient  safeguard 

Is  thus  provided,  against  the  effects  of  an  assiduous  eflbrt  to  gain  ap- 

37» 
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sentence  as  be  delivers  it ;  and  to  learn  to  do  this,  it  may  be 
said,  practice  is  requisite  ^  not  sucb  practice  indeed  as  tbat  of 
ordinary  scbool-recitations,  which  has  a  directly  contrary  ten- 
dency ;  but  such  as  nugkt  be  adopted  on  the  principles  above 
laid  down.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  (indeed  the  remark  has 
been  frequently  made  in  the  foregoing  pages,)  that  the  task  of 
him  who  delivers  a  written  discourse  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  truly  extemporary  speaker,  supposing  the  object 
be  to  produce  at  ail  a  similar  effect.  For,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  what  has  been  here  called  the  NaJtural  Delivery,  is 
that  which  is  tuUvral  to  the  real  Speaker  alone ;  and  is  by  no 
means  what  will  spontaneously  suggest  itself  to  one  who  has 
(even  his  own)  written  words  before  him.  To  attain  the  de- 
livery I  have  been  recommendiug,  he  must  make  a  strong  and 
continual  effort  so  to  withdraw  his  mind,  not  only  from  studied 
mediation  of  voice,  but  from  the  consciousness  that  he  is 

plauM  by  a  lively  and  spirited  representation  of  such  a  character  ?  I 
oaa  only  reply,  in  the  words  of  Thucydides,  **  We  give  you  joy  of  your 
innoeence,  bat  covet  not  your  silliness ; "  -^  MAKAPIZAITTEZ  *TMaN 
TO  AHEIFOKAKON,  OY  ZHAOTMEN  TO  A«POK. 

I  am  aware  that  I  run  a  risk  of  g^ving-offence  by  these  remarks ; 
but  a  sense  of  duty  forbids  their  suppression.  If  the  practice  is  capa- 
ble of  vindication,  let  it  receive  one ;  if  not,  let  it  be  abolished. 

It  is  now  (1846)  a  good  many  years  since  this  remonstrance  wa& 
first  published ;  during  which  interval  the  work  hss  gone  through 
several  editions.  I  cannot  but  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  refota- 
tion  of  my  reasoning  would,  before  now,  have  been  at  least  at- 
tempted, (which  as  far  sal  know,  no  one  ever  did  attempt,)  were  it 
not  felt  and  practically  acknowledged  by  the  parties  concerned  to  be 
tmamwerable. 

Let  the  experiment  bo  tried,  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Moth- 
BBS  of  the  boys,  when  they  come  to  witness  the  exhibition,  a  close 
tramkuion  of  the  play  their  sons  are  acting.  I  will  be  satisfied  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  right-minded  and  judicious  among  them. 
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leading,  —  and  00  to  absorb  hioMielf,  as  it  were»  not  only  in 
the  general  sentimentB,  but  in  each  separate  expression,  as  to 
make  it  thoroughly  his  own  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  And 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  in  doing  this  he  will  not  improve 
by  practice ;  indeed  I  have  all  along  implied,  that  no  one  can 
expect  at  once  to  attain  perfection  in  it.  But  whether  any 
such  system  of  recitation  as  would  afford  beneficial  practice 
could  be  adopted  at  schools,  I  am  more  doubtful.  Supposing 
the  established  mode  of  spouting  to  be  totally  exploded,  and 
every  effort  used  to  make  a  boy  deliver  a  Speech  of  Csesar, 
lor  instance,  or  Lear,  in  the  natural  manner,  t.  e,  according 
to  the  Magters^  view  of  what  is  natural,  —  still,  the  learner 
himself  will  be  reciting  in  a  manner,  to  Atm,  wholly  artificial ; 
not  merely  because  he  is  reading,  or  repeating  from  memory, 
what  he  is  endeavoring  to  utter  as  if  extempore ;  —  nor  again, 
merely  because  the  composition  is  another's,  and  the  circum- 
stances fictitious ;  but  because  the  composition,  the  situation, 
and  the  circumstances  could  not  have  been  his  own.  A 
School-boy  has  no  natural  way  of  his  own  to  express  himself 
on  the  topics  on  which  he  is  made  to  declaim  ;  because  as  yet 
these  topics  form  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind.  And 
thus  the  object  proposed,  viz.  to  qualify  him  for  delivering 
well,  on  real  occasions,  his  own,  or  such  as  his  own^  written 
compositions,  will  have  been  defeated ;  and  we  shall  have  an- 
ticipated, and  corrupted,  by  a  studied  elocution,  what  would 
have  been,  in  afler  life,  his  own  natuml  mode  of  expressing 
himself  on  such  occasions. 

However  serviceable  practice  may  be,  there  is  none,  I 
think,  that  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good,  except  the  prac- 
tice of  reciting,  either  on  real  occasions,  or  on  such  as  one 
can  fully  conceive  and  enter  into,  expressions  either  actually 
his  own,  or  at  least  such  as  he  would  naturally  have  uttered 
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on  the  occasion.  Should  the  School-boy  be  limited  to  the 
recitation  of  compositions  of  his  own,  or  of  a  fellow-student, 
and  that  too,  compositions  not  written  as  a  task  on  a  given 
subject,  (on  such  subjects  at  least  as  are  usually  set  for  exei^ 
cises,*)  but  on  some  real  occasion  interesting  to  a  youthful 
mind,  (e.  g.  of  some  recent  occurrence,  or  the  like,)  a  system 
of  practice  might  perhaps  be  adopted  which  would  prove 
beneficial. 

Such  exercises  as  these,  however,  would  make  but  a  sorry 
display^  in  comparison  of  the  customary  declamations.  The 
^*  pomp  and  circumstance ''  of  annual  public  recitations  has 
much  that  is  attractive  to  Masters,  Parents,  and  Scholars  ;  and 
it  is  easily  believed,  by  those  who  wish  to  believe  it,  that  for 
a  boy  who  is  destined  hereafter  to  speak  in  public,  the  prac- 
tice of  making  public  speeches,  and  of  taking  great  pains  to 
deliver  them  well,  must  be  a  very  beneficial  exercise. 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  noticed  among 

iwiirw    w    ^^  results  of  the  mode  of  delivery  recom* 
Uvery  more  m-  .  . 

Hly  heard.  mended,  is,  that  the  speaker  will  find  it  much 

easier  in  this  Natural  manner,  to  make  himself 
heard  :  he  will  be  heard,  that  is,  much  more  distinctly  —  at 
a  greater  distance,  —  and  with  far  less  exertion  and  fatigue 
to  himself.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  a  common,  if  not  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  fact.  There  are  not  a  few  who  assign  as 
a  reason  for  their  adoption  of  a  certain  unnatural  tone  and 
measured  cadence,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  heard  by 
a  large  congregation.     But  though  such  an  artificial  voice  and 

•  See  Introd.  §  5. 
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utterance  will  often  appear  to  produce  a  louder  taund^  (which 
is  the  circumstance  that  probahly  deceives  such  persons,)  yet 
a  natural  voice  and  delivery,  provided  it  he  clear,  though  it 
be  less  labored,  and  may  even  seem  low  to  those  who  are 
near  at  hand,  will  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance. The  only  decisive  proof  of  this  must  be  sought  in  ex- 
perience ;  which  will  not  fail  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  it 
any  one  who  will  fairly  make  the  trial. 

The  requisite  degree  of  loudness  will  be  best  obtained, 
conformably  with  the  principles  here  inculcated,  not  by  think* 
ing  about  the  voice,  but  by  looking  at  the  most  distant  of  the 
hearers,  and  addressing  one^s  self  especially  to  him*  The 
voice  rises  spontaneously^  when  we  are  speaking  to  a  person 
who  is  not  very  near. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  speaker^s  being  well  heard  does 
not  depend  near  so  much  on  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  as  on 
their  distinctness ;  and  especially  on  the  clear  pronunciation 
of  the  consonants. 

That  the  organs  of  voice  are  much  less  strained  and  fa* 
tigued  by  the  natural  action  which  takes  place  in  real  speak- 
ing, than  by  any  other,  (besides  that  it  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected d  prioriy)  is  evident  from  daily  experience.  An  ex- 
temporary Speaker  will  usually  be  much  less  exhausted  in 
two  hours,  than  an  elaborate  reciter  (though  less  distinctly 
heard)  will  be  in  one.  Even  the  ordinary  tone  of  reading 
aloud  is  so  much  more  fatiguing  than  that  of  conversation, 
that  feeble  patients  are  frequently  unable  to  continue  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  great  exhaustion ;  even  though 
they  may  feel  no  inconvenience  from  talkingy  with  few  or  no 
pauses,  and  in  no  lower  voice,  for  more  than  double  that  time.* 

«  «  We  can  at  will  enlarge  or  diminiBb  the  area  of  the  ehest,  and 
stop,  accelerate,  or  retard  the  act  of  respiration.    When  we  attend  to 
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§4. 

He  then  who  dmll  determine  to  aim  at  the 

BeeapUuIaiiom    Natural  manner,  though  he  will  have  to  con- 

of    advanu»ffe$    ^^^  ^j^j^  considerable  difficulties  and  discour- 

ond     discMOCu^ 

ttufea.  agements,  will  not  be  without  corresponding 

adyantages,  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing. 

He  will  be  at  first,  indeed,  repressed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  another,  by  emotions  of  bashfulness;  but  it  will  be 
more  speedily  and  more  completely  subdued ;  the  very  sys- 
tem pursued,  since  it  forbids  all  thoughts  of  self^  striking  at 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

He  will,  indeed,  on  the  outset,  incur  censure,  not  only  crit- 
ical but  moral ;  -*  he  will  be  blamed  for  using  a  colloquial 
delivery ;  and  the  censure  will  very  likely  be,  as  ftir  as  relates 
to  his  earliest  efforts,  not  wholly  undeserved  ;  for  his  manner 
wiU  probably  at  first  too  much  resemble  that  of  conversation, 
though  of  serious  and  earnest  conversation  ;  but  by  persevere 
ance  he  may  be  sure  of  avoiding  deserved,  and  of  mitigating, 
and  ultimately  overcoming,  undeserved,  censure. 

He  will,  indeed,  never  be  praised  for  a  "  very  fine  deliv- 
ery ; "  but  his  matter  will  not  lose  the  approbation  it  may  de- 
serve, as  he  will  be  the  more  sure  of  being  heard  and  attend- 
ed to.    He  will  not,  indeed,  meet  with  many  who  can  be 

our  breathing,  and  regulate  its  rate,  it  quickly  becomes  fatigaing ; 
bat  the  same  happens  with  any  volnntary  and  habitual  action,  if  we 
attempt  to  pezfoim  It  analytically,  by  dir^eting  ik9  tUtenUcm  to  mmry 
9iep  in  its  progress."  — Mato'b  Phy$ioloify^  p.  107. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  larynx  to  which  those 
professionally  engaged  in  reading  aloud  are  often  subject,  but  which, 
as  I  hare  learned  from  medical  men,  is  seldom  or  never  found  among 
Pleaders  and  other  extemporary  speakers. 
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regarded  as  models  of  the  Natural  maimer ;  and  those  he 
does  meet  with,  he  will  be  precluded,  by  the  nature  of  the 
system,  from  minutely  imitating;  but  he  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage  of  carrying  with  him  an  Infallible  Guide^  as  long  as 
be  is  careful  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  Nature  ;  abstaining 
from  all  thoughts  respecting  his  own  utterance,  and  fixing  his 
mind  intently  on  the  business  he  is  engaged  in. 

And  though  he  must  not  expect  to  attain  perfection  at  once, 
he  may  be  assured  that,  while  he  steadily  adheres  to  this  plan, 
he  is  in  the  right  road  to  it ;  instead  of  becoming,  —  as  on 
the  other  plan, —  more  and  more  artificial,  the  longer  he 
studies.  And  every  advance  he  makes  will  produce  a  pro- 
portional effect :  it  will  give  him  more  and  more  of  that  hold 
on  the  attention,  the  understanding,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
audience,  which  no  studied  modulation  can  ever  attain. 
Others  indeed  may  be  more  successful  in  escaping  censure, 
and  insuring  admiration ;  but  he  will  far  more  surpass  them, 
in  respect  of  the  proper  object  of  the  Orator,  which  is,  to 
carry  hU  point. 

Much  need  not  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
Action^  which  is  at  present  so  little  approved, 
or,  designedly,  employed,  in  this  country,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  reckoned  as  any  part  of  the  Orator's  art 

Action,  however,  seems  to  be  natural  to  man,  when  speak- 
ing earnestly :  but  the  state  of  the  case  at  present  seems  to 
be,  that  the  disgust  excited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  awkward  and 
ungraceful  motions,  and,  on  the  other,  by  studied  gesticula- 
tions, has  led  to  the  general  disuse  of  action  altogether ;  and 
lias  induced  men  to  form  the  habit  (for  it  certainly  is  ti  formed 
habit)  of  keeping  themselves  quite  still,  or  nearly  so,  when 
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speaking.  This  is  supposed  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  the  more 
rational  and  dignified  way  of  speaking :  but  so  strong  is  the 
tendency  to  indicate  vehement  internal  emotion  by  some  kind 
of  outward  gesture,  that  those  who  do  not  encourage  or  allow 
themselves  in  any,  frequently  fall  unconsciously  into  some 
awkward  trick  of  swinging  the  body,*  folding  a  paper,  twist- 
ing a  string,  or  the  like.  But  when  any  one 
^*^  ,.**  is  reading,  or  even  speaking^  in  the  Artificial 
y^^  manner,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  this  ten- 

dency;  precisely  because  the  mind  is  not 
occupied  by  that  strong  internal  emotion  which  occasions  it 
And  the  prevalence  of  this  (the  artificial)  manner  may  rea- 
sonably be  conjectured  to  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  all  gestic- 
ulation, even  in  extemporary  speakers  ;  because  if  any  one, 
whose  delivery  is  artificial,  does  use  action,  it  will  of  course 
be  like  his  voice,  studied  and  artificial ;  and  savoring  still 
more  of  disgusting  affectation  ;  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
evidently  might  be  entirely  omitted. f  And  hence,  the  prac- 
tice came  to  be  generally  disapproved  and  exploded. 

It  need  only  be  observed,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  throughout  this  Book,  no  care  should,  in  any 
case,  be  taken  to  use  graceful  or  appropriate  action  ;  which, 
if  not  perfectly  unstudied,  will  always  be  (as  has  been  just 


*  Of  one  of  the  ancient  Boman  Orators  it  was  satirically  remarked, 
(on  accotuit  of  his  having  this  hahit,)  that  he  must  have  learned  to 
speak  in  a  hoot.    Of  some  other  Orators,  "whose  favorite  action  is  rismg 
on  tiptoe,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  said,  that  they  had  been  aoous- 
tomed  to  address  their  audience  over  a  high  wall 
t  *'  •    .    .     Oraioi  inter  meneeu  e^fnyfthtmia  dieoore, 
Et  craeeum  ungfuentum,  et  Sardo  eum  m^Ue  papaoer 
Qffimthint  i  poteiat  duoi  quia  ccena  sine  istis." 

Ho&JLOE,  Are  Poti. 
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remarked)  intolerable.  But  if  any  one  spontaneously  falls 
into  any  gestures  that  are  unbecoming,  care  should  then  be 
taken  to  break  the  habit ;  and  that,  not  only  in  public  speak- 
ing, but  on  all  occasions.  The  case,  indeed,  is  the  same  with 
utterance :  if  any  one  has,  in  common  discourse,  an  indistinct, 
hesitating,  provincial,  or  otherwise  faulty  deliyeiy,At<  Natural 
manner  certainly  is  not  what  he  should  adopt  in  public  speak- 
ing ;  but  he  should  endeayor,  by  care,  to  remedy  the  defect, 
not  in  public  speaking  only,  but  in  ordinary  conyersation  also. 
And  so  also,  with  respect  to  attitudes  and  gestures.  It  is  in 
these  points,  principally,  if  not  exclusiyely,  that  the  remaxks 
of  an  intelligent  friend  will  be  beneficial. 

If,  again,  any  one  finds  himself  naturally  and  spontaneous- 
ly led  to  use,  in  speaking,  a  moderate  degree  of  action,  which 
he  finds  from  the  observation  of  others  not  to  be  ungraceful 
or  inappropriate,  there  is  no  reason  that  he  should  study  to 
repress  this  tendency. 

§  6. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
just  laid  down,  to  deliver  any  precepts  for    ^"^J^ 
gesture  :  because  the  observance  of  even  the    ^  toord* . 
best  conceivable  precepts,  would,  by  destroy- 
ing the  natural  appearance,  be  fatal  to  their  object :  but  there 
is  a  remark^  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  illustration 
it  afibrds  of  the  erroneousness,  in  detail,  as  well  as  in  princi- 
ple, of  the  ordinary  systems  of  mstruction  in  this  point    Boys 
are  generally  taught  to  employ  the  prescribed  action  either 
after,  or  during  the  utterance  of  the  words  it  is  to  enforce. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  action  must,  from  this  cireum- 
stance  alone,  necessarily  appear  a  feeble  affectation.    It  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  person  speaking  to  those  who  do  not  fully 
38 
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undentand  the  language,  and  striving  by  signs  to  explain  tbe 
meaning  of  what  he  has  been  saying.  The  very  same  ges- 
ture, had  it  come  at  the  proper,  that  is,  the  natural^  point  of 
time,  might,  perhaps,  have  added  greatly  to  the  effect ;  viz. 
had  it  preceded  somewhat  the  utterance  of  the  words.  Ukat 
is  alwa3rs  the  natural  order  of  action.  An  emotion,*  strug- 
gling for  utterance,  produces  a  tendency  to  a  bodily  gesture, 
to  express  that  emotion  more  quickly  than  u}ards  can  be 
framed ;  the  words  follow,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spoken. 
And  this  being  always  the  case  with  a  real,  earnest,  unstudied 
speaker,  this  mode  of.  placing  the  action  foremost,  gives  (if 
it  be  otherwise  appropriate)  the  appearance  of  earnest  emo- 
tion actually  present  in  the  mind.  And  the  reverse  of  this 
natural  order  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  action 
of  Demosthenes  himself  into  unsuccessful  and  ridiculous 
pantomime. 

*  •*  Format  etUm  Natura  pritu  noi  itUtu  ad  omnem 
Fortunantm  habUum  ;  juwU,  aut  impeUii  ad  tram : 
Aut  ad  humwn  mtarore  graoi  deducit,  tA  angit : 
Post  ejfert  animi  mohu  interprete  Ungtuu'* 

HoRAOB,  An  PotL 
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[A].  Pflgc*  25, 187,  375. 

Ohnino  hoc  volumus,  locos  omnes,  quorum  frequens  est  usus 
(sive  ad  probationes  et  refutationcs,  sive  ad  suasiones  et  dis- 
Buasiones,  sire  ad  laudes  et  vituperia  spectent)  meditates  jam 
haberi,  eosque  ultimis  ingenii  viribus,  et  tanquam  improbe,  et 
prorsus  prsBter  yeritatem,  attolli  et  deprimi.  Modum  autem 
hujus  collectioiiis,  tam  ad  usum,  quam  ad  brevitatem,  optimum 
fore  censemus,  si  hujusmodi  loci  coDtrahantur  in  sententias 
quasdam  acutas  et  concisas ;  tanquam  glomes  quosdam,  quo- 
rum fila  in  fufflorem  discursum,  cum  res  poetulat,  ezpticari 
possint.  •  .  .  Ejus  generis,  cum  plurima  parata  habea- 
mus,  aliqua  ad  ezemplum  proponere  yvsata  est  Ea  autem 
AifTiTHETA  rorum  nominamus. 

[It  is  worth  observing  that  seyeral  of  these  commonplaces 
of  Bacon  have  become  Proverbs  ;  and  others  of  them  are 
well  calculated  to  become  so.  And  most  of  the  Proverbs 
that  are  in  use  in  various  languages  are  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  these. 

Considering  that  Proverbs  have  been  current  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  should  exist  as  to  the  utility,  and  as  to  the  design 
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of  them.  Some  are  accuBtomed  to  speak  as  if  Prorerbs  cqd- 
tained  a  sort  of  concentrated  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  all 
Ages,  which  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  and  act  aright 
on  every  emei^ncy.  Others  on  the  contrary  represent  them 
as  fit  only  to  furnish  occasionally  a  motto  for  a  book,  a  theme 
for  a  school-boy^s  exercise,  or  a  copy  for  children  learning 
to  write. 

To  me,  both  these  opinions  appear  erroneous. 

That  Proyerbs  are  not  generally  regarded,  by  those  who 
use  them,  as,  necessarily,  propositions  of  universal  and  ac- 
knowledged truth,  like  mathematical  axioms,  is  plain  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  those  most  in  use,  are, — like 
these  commonplaces  of  Bacon, —  apposed  to  each  other ;  as 
e.  g.  **  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves ; "  to  "Be  not  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish ; " 
and  again,  "  The  more  haste  the  worse  speed ; "  or,  "  Wait 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner ;  '*  to  "  Take 
time  by  the  forelock,^*  or  ^^Time  and  tide  for  no  man 
bide,"  &c. 

It  seems,  I  think,  to  be  practically  understood,  that  a  Prov- 
erb is  merely  a  compendious  expression  of  some  principle^ 
which  will  usually  be,  in  different  cases,  and  with  or  without 
certain  modifications,  true  or  false,  applicable  or  inapplicable. 
When  then  a  Proverb  is  introduced,  the  speaker  usually  em- 
ploys it  as  a  Major-premise^  and  is  understood  to  imply,  as  a 
Minor,  that  the  principle  thus  referred  to  is  applicable  in  the 
existing  case.  And  what  is  gained  by  the  employment  of  the 
Proverb,  is,  that  his  judgment,  and  his  reason  for  it,  are  con- 
veyed —  through  the  use  of  a  welUknoum  form  of  expression, 
clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  incomparably  shorter 
space^  than  if  he  had  had  to  explain  his  meaning  in  expres* 
siona  framed  for  the  occasion.     And  the  brevity  thus  obtained 
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it  often  still  further  increased  by  suppressing  the  fiill  state- 
ment even  of  the  very  Proverb  itself,  if  a  very  common  one, 
and  merely  alhding  to  it  in  a  word  or  two. 

Proverbs  accordingly  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
medical  Formulas  which,  being  in  frequent  use,  are  kept 
xeady-made*up  in  the  chemists'  shops,  and  which  often  save 
the  framing  of  a  distinct  Prescription. 

And  the  usefulness  of  this  brevity  will  not  be  thought,  by 
any  one  well  conversant  with  Beasoning,  to  consist  merely  m 
the  saving  of  breath,  paper,  or  time.  Brevity,  when  it  does 
not  cause  obscurity,  conduces  much  to  the  apponie  effect,  and 
causes  the  meaning  to  be  far  more  clearly  apprehended  than 
it  would  have  been  in  a  longer  expression.  More  than  half 
the  cases  probably,  in  which  men  either  misapprehend  what 
is  said,  or  confuse  one  question  with  another,  or  are  misled 
by  any  fallacy,  are  traceable  in  great  measure  to  a  want  of 
sufficient  conciseness  of  expression.] 

NOBUJXAS. 
PBO.  oomiA. 

Saro  ex  virtute  nobilitas: 

Nobilitas  laurea,  qua  tem-    rarius  ex  nobilitate  virtus. 

pus  homines  coronat  Nobiles  majorum  depreca- 

Antiquitatem  etiam  in  mo-    tione,  ad  veniam,  sffipius  utun« 

numentis  mortuis  veneramur :     tur,  quam  suffragatione,  ad 

quanto  magis  in  vivis  ?  honores. 

Tanta  solet  esse  industria 

Nobilitas  virtutem  invidiee    hominum  novorum,  ut  nobiles 

subducit,  gratiss  tradit.  prss  illis  tanquam  statues  vide- 

antur. 

Nobiles  in  studio  respectant 
nimis  ssepe :  quod  mali  curso- 

ris  est. 
38» 
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[^^  Nobilitatem  nemo  oon* 
temnit,  nisi  cui  abest :  nemo 
jactitatf  nisi  cui  nihil  aliud  est 
quo  glorietar."  •] 


JUVKMTUS. 


Senes  sibi  sapiunt  magis; 
aliis  et  reipublicsB  minus. 

Si  conspici  daretur,  magis 
deformat  animos,  quam  cor- 
pora, senectus. 

Senes  omnia  metuunt,  prse- 
terDeoB. 


CONTRA. 

Juventus  poenitentisB  cam- 
pus. 

Ingenitus  est  juvenibus  se- 
nilis auctoritatis  contemptus; 
ut  quisque  suo  periculo  sapiat 

Tempus,  ad  quae  consilia 
non  advocatur,  nee  rata  habet. 


UZOBET 
PKO. 

Charitas  reipublicse  incipit 
a  familia. 

Uxor  et  liberi  disciplina 
qusdam  humanitatis ;  etcoeli- 
bes  tetrici  et  severi. 

C(Blibatus  et  orbitas  ad  nil 
aliud  conferunt,  quam  ad  fu- 
gam« 


COIITBA. 

Qui  uxorem  duxit,  et  liberos 
suscepit,  obsides  fortune  de- 
dit 

Brutorum  etemitas  soboles  ; 
yirorum  fama,  merita,  et  insti- 
tuta. 

(EconomicsB  rationes  pub- 
licas  plerunque  eyertunt. 


Divitias 
desperant. 


PBO. 

contemnunt, 


DiyxxlSL 

GONTEA. 

qui        Divitiarum  magnarum  vel 
custodia  est,  yel  dispensatio 


•  This  observation,  in  iubstance,  is  attributed  to  Biahop  Wttbur* 
ton. 
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Dum  philosophi  dubitant, 
utrum  ad  Tirtutem  an  volupta* 
tern  omnia  sint  referenda,  col- 
lige  instruznenta  utriusque. 

Virtus  per  divitias  yertitur 
in  commune  bonum. 


qussdam,  vel  fama ;  at  nuUus 

U8U8. 

Annon  vides  lapillis,  et  id 
genus  deliciis,  fingi  pretia,  ut 
possit  esse  aliquis  magnarum 
divitiarum  usus  ? 

Multi,  dum  divitiis-suis  om- 
nia venalia  fore  credidenmt, 
ipsi  in  primis  yenierunt 

Non  aliud  diyitias  dixerim, 
quam  impedimenta  yirtutis: 
nam  yirtuti  et  necessaritB  sant^ 
et  grayes. 

DiyitiflB  bona  ancilla,  peasi- 
madomina. 


HONOBBS. 


vao. 


Honores  faciunt  et  yirtutes 
et  yitia  conspicua ;  itaque  illaa 
proyocant,  hsoc  refresnant 

Non  noyit  quispiam,  quan- 
tum in  yirtutis  cursu  profece- 
ritf  nisi  honores  ei  campum 
prsbeant  apertum. 


oomnu. 

Dum  honores  appetimus,  li- 
bertatem  ezuimus. 

Honores  dant  fere  potesta- 
tem  earum  rerum,  quas  opti- 
ma conditio  est  nolle,  prozima 
non  posse. 

Honorum  ascensus  arduus, 
static  lubrica,  regressus  prse- 
ceps. 

Qui  in  honore  sunt,  yulgi 
opinionem  mutuentur  oportet, 
ut  seipsos  beatos  putenU 
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mFEHIA. 

»RO.  COHTEA. 

Felicitate  frui,  magnum  bo-  Quam  miserum,  habere  nil 
Dum  est ;  sed  earn  et  aliis  im-  fere,  quod  appetas ;  infinita, 
pertiri  posse,  adhuc  majus.         quse  metuas ! 


LAUS,  EXISTDCATia 


VEO. 

Virtutis  radii  reflexi  laudes. 

Laus  honor  is  est,  ad  quern 
liberis  suffiragiis  penrenitur. 

Honores  diverse  a  diversiB 
pditiis  conferuntor;  sed  lau- 
des ubique  sunt  libertatis. 
•  •  • 

Ne  mireris,  si  vulgus  verius 
loquatur,  quam  honoratiores ; 
quia  etiam  tutius  loquitur. 


comnu. 

Fama  detsrior  jodez,  quam 
nuncia. 

Fama  yeluti  fluvius,  levia 
attoUit,  solida  mergit 

Infimarum  virtutum  apud 
vulgus  laus  est,  mediarum  ad- 
miratio,  supremarum  sensus  * 
nullus. 


KATURA. 
PBO.  comsA. 

Consuetudocontranaturam,        Cogitamus  secundum  natu- 
quasi  tyrannis  quodam  est :  et    ram  ;     loquimur    secundum 
cito,  ac  levi  occasione  corruit.    procepta ;  sed  agimus  secun- 
dum consuetudinem. 


*  This  ie  perhaps  under  stated.  The  vulgar  are  apt,  not  merely 
not  to  understand,  but  to  eonimnn,  the  highest  virtues ;  such  as  eren- 
handed  justice,  and  disinterested  public  spirit :  attributing  such  con- 
duct as  results  from  these,  to  want  of  feeling,  stupidity,  or  a  whimsieal 
half-insanity. 
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VOBTUNA. 
rSO.  OOHTBA. 

Yirtutes  apertsB  laudes  pa-        Stultitia  uaius,  fortuna  alte- 
riunt,  occultsB,  fortunaa.  rius. 

FortuDavelutigctlazia;  hoc 
est,  nodus  quarandum  obscu- 
larum  viitutum,  sine  nomine. 

y 

TITA. 
PRO.  OOSTEA. 

Pnestat  ad  omnia,  etiam  ad  Non  inyenias  inter  humanoa 

virtutem,  curriculum  longum,  affectum  tam  pusillum,  qui  si 

quam  breve.  intendatur  paulo  vehementius. 

Absque  spatiis  vitn  majori«  non  mortis  metum  superet. 
bos,  nee  perficere  datur,  nee 
perdiscere,  nee  posnitere. 

BUFKBsnno* 

VBO.  OOHTaA. 

Qui  zelo  peccant,  non  pro-        Ut  sinuss,  similitude  cum 
bandi,  sed  tamen  amandi  sunt    homine,  deformitatem  addit : 

ita    supeTstiti<xu,    similitude 
cum  religione. 

PrBBStat  nuUam  habere  de 
diis  opinionem,  quam  contu- 
meliosam. 

SUFEBBIA. 
rmo.  cownjL 

Superbia,  etiam  vitiis  inso-        Hedera  yirtutum  ac  bono- 

ciabilis ;    atque  ut  venenum  rum  omnium,  superbia. 
veneno,  ita  haud  pauca  vitia        Ceetera  vitia  virtutibus  tan- 

superbia  expelluntur.  tum  contraria ;  superbia  sola 

Facilis,  etiam  alienis  yitiis  contagiosa. 
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ofanoxitis  est:  superbus  tan- 
tum  suis. 

IKTIDIA. 
PEO.  OOHTHA. 

InyidiainrebuspabliciSftan-        Nemo  virtuti  invidiam  re- 
quam  salubris  ostracismus.         conciliayerit  prseter  mortem. 

iDvidia    virtates    laboribus 
exercet,  ut  Juno  Herculem. 


niFUDicrnA. 


PEO. 


Omnes,  ut  Paris,  qui  fomus 
optionem  faciunt,  prudentiae  et 
potentie  jacturam  faciunt. 

OLOBDL  TAKJu 

PEO.  COHTBJU 

Qui  suas  laudes  appetity  ali- 
orum  simul  appetit  utilitates.  Turpe  est  proco  solicitaie 

ancillam ;  est  autem  virtutis 
anciila  laus. 

VOBXtlUDa 

PEO.  COITTEA. 

Nil  aut  in  voluptate  soli-        Vitss  suae  prodigus,  aliens 

dum,  aut  in  virtute  munitum^  periculosus. 
ubi  timer  infestat.  Virtus  feriece  CBtatis  forti« 

Cesteree  virtutes  nos  a  domi*  tudo. 
natu  liberant  yitiorum;  forti- 
tude sola  a  dominatu  fortunsa. 

GOKSTAirtXA. 

PEG.  OOICTEA. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia.  Constantia,  ut  janitrix  ino> 

Miser  est,  qui  qualis  ipse  f u-     rosa,  multa  utilia  indicia  abi^t. 

turns  sit,  non  novit.  ^u^^  est,  ut  constantia 
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Etiam  yitiis  decus  aspirat 
coiistantia« 

Si  ad  fortunes  inconstantiam 
accedat  etiam  inconstantia 
mentis,  in  quantis  tenebria 
vivitur ! 

Fortuna,  tanquam  Proteus, 
si  perseveres,  ad  formam  redit 


res  adrersBS  bene  tderet ;  i 
fere  inducit. 
Stultitia  brevissima  optima. 


SdENTIA,  OOirnEHFIiATia 


FBO. 

Ea  demum  yoluptas  est  se- 
cundum natuiam,  cujus  non 
est  satietas. 

Omnes  affectus  pravi^  falsas 
sestimationes  sunt;  atque  ea- 
dem  sunt  bonitas  et  Veritas. 


COITTBA. 

Contemplatio,  speciosa  in- 
ertia. 

Bene  cogitare,  non  multo 
melius  est,  quam  bene  som- 
niare. 


oonriA. 

Qu8B  unquam  ars  docuit 
tempestivum  artis  usum  ? 

Artis  siepissime  ineptus  usus 
est,  ne  sit  nullus. 


FEO. 

Lectio  est  conversatio  cum 
prudentibus ;  actio  fere  cum 
stultis. 

Non  inutiles  scientieB  ezisti- 
mandse  sunt,  quarum  in  se  nul- 
lus est  usus,  si  ingenia  acuant, 
et  ordinent 

FBOHFTrruDa 

FEO. 

Opportuna   prudentia   non 

est,  qu8B  celeris  non  est.  Cujus  consilia  non  maturat 

Qui  cito  errat,  cito  errorem  deliberatio,    nee   prudentiam 

emendat  »tas. 


CORTmA. 
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Qui  ipsi  magni  viri  sunt, 
neminem  unum  fere  habent,    tatio  vulgL 
quern  yeieaatur,  sed  populum. 

DISSDfUJLATXa 


COHTEA. 

Infima  assenbtio  est  assen- 


pmo. 

Dissimulatio,  compendiaria 
sapientia. 

Sepes  coDsiliorum,  dissiinu- 
latio. 

Qui  indissimulanter  omnia 
agit,  eque  decipit ;  nam  plu- 
rimi,  aut  non  capiunt,  aut  non 
credunt. 


OOHTBA. 

Quibus  artes  civiles  supra 
captum  ingenii  sunt,  iis  diasi- 
mulado  pro  prudentia  erit 

Qui  dissimulat,  preecipuo  ad 
agendum  instrumento  se  pri- 
vat,  i.  e.  fide. 

Dissimulatio  dissimulatio- 
nem  invitat 


CEBEMOSXS,  PUKCn,  AFFBCfTATia 


»EO. 

Si  et  in  verbis  vulgo  pare* 
mus,  quidni  in  habitu,  et  gestu  ? 

Virtus  et  prudentia  sine 
punctis,  yelut  peregrinse  lin* 
gufld  sunt ;  nam  vulgo  non  in- 
telliguntur. 

Puncti  translatio  sunt  vir- 
tutis  in  linguam  vemaculam. 


CONTIA. 

Quid  deformius,  quam  see- 
nam  in  vitam  transferre  ? 

Magis  placent  cerussatm 
buccse,  et  calamistrata  coma 
quam  cerussati  et  calamistrati 
mores. 


AUICITIA. 
TnO,  CORTBA. 

Pessima  solitude,  non  veras        Qui  amicitias  aretas  copia* 
habere  amicitias.  lat,    novas    necessitates    ubi 

^  Digna  malse  fidei  uWo,  ami-     imponit. 
citiis  privori.  Animi  imbecilli  est,  partiri 

fortunam. 
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TIirDXCTA. 


PEO. 

privata, 


justitia 


Vindicta 
agrestis. 

Qui  vim  rependit,  legem 
tantum  violat,  son  hominem. 

Utilis  metus  ultionis  priva- 
te ;  nam  leges  nimium  ssspe 
dormiunt 


OOMTftA. 

Qui  injuriam  fecit,  princi- 
pium  malo  dedit ;  qui  reddidit, 
modum  abetulit. 

Vindicta,  quo  magis  natu- 
ndis,  eo  magis  coercenda. 

Qui  facile  injuriam  leddit,  is 
foTtasse  tempore,  non  yolmi« 
late  posterior  exat 


umoYATia 


p&a 

Omnis  medicina  innovatio. 

Qui  nova  remedia  fugit, 
nova  mala  operitur. 

Novator  maximus  tempus: 
quidni  igitur  tempus  imite- 
mur? 

Morosa  morum  retentio,  res 
turbulenta  est,  eeque  ac  no- 
vitas. 

Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in 
deterius,  si  consilio  in  melius 
non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit 
mali? 


OOlTTaA. 

Nullus  auctor  placet,  prater 
tempus. 

Nulla  novitas  absque  inju- 
ria ;  nam  preesentia  convellit 

Qu8B  usu  obtinuere,  si  non 
bona,  at  saltern  apta  inter  se 
sunt. 

Quis  novator  tempus  imita« 
tur,  quod  novationes  ita  insi- 
nuat,  ut  sensus  fallant  ? 

Quod  prseter  spem  evenit, 
cui  prodest,  minus  acceplum ; 
cui  obest,  magis  molestum. 


MORA. 
PEO.  OOHTBA. 

Fortuna    multa    festinanti  Occasio  instar  Sibyllse  mi- 

vendit,  quibiis  morantem  do-  nuit  oblatum,  pretium  auget 

nat  Celeritas,  Orci  galea. 
39 
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Merito  ejus  fides  suspecta 
est,  quam  suspicio  labefacit. 


COVTBJL 

Suspicio  fidem  absolvit 


mo. 

NoQ  est  interpretation  sed 
dhriauitio,  quae  Tecedit  a  litem. 

Cum  recedttur  a  litem,  juf 
dex  tmxu^it  in  legislatorem. 


VERBA  I1EGI& 

Ex  omnibus  veibis  elkieii- 
dus  est  sensus,  qui  interprets* 
tur  singula. 

Pessima  tyrannis  lex  in 
equuleo. 


FBO  ZBETHBUS  CONTRA  ABGUKENTA 

COIITIA. 

Si  testibus  credendum  ait 
contm  argumenta,  sufficit, 
tantum  judioem  esse  non  sor- 
dum. 

lis  probation^WB  tntissimo 
creditnr,  qu»  rarissime  menth 
untur. 


PBO. 

Secundum  omtorem,  non 
secundum  causam  pronunciat, 
qui  argumentis  nititur. 

Tutum  foiet  argumentis 
credere,  si  homines  nihil  ab> 
flurdi  facerent   . 

Argumenta,  cum  sint  con- 
tra testimonia,  hoc  pnestant, 
lit  res  mim  videatur,  non  au- 
lam  vt  non  vem. 


[AA].    Litrod.  §  4.  p,  34. 

''  Sometimes  men  will  tell  us  that  they  prefer  a  naiwral 
and  artleu  eloquence,  and  that  very  diligent  preparation  ia 
inconsistent  with  such  qualities.  We  verily  believe  that  this 
fallacy,  though  it  lurks  under  an  almost  transparent  ambigai- 
ty,  is  of  most  prejudicial  consequence.    Nature  and  Art,  ao 
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£ir  from  being  always  opposed,  are  oflen  the  veiy  same  thing. 
Thus,  to  adduce  a  familiar  example,  and  closely  related  to 
the  present  subject  —  it  is  nalund  for  a  man  who  feels  that 
he  has  not  given  adequate  expression  to  a  thought,  though  he 
may  have  used  the  first  words  suggested,  to  attempt  it  again 
and  again.  He,  each  time,  approximates  nearer  to  the  mark, 
and  at  length  desists,  satisfied  either  that  he  has  done  what  he 
wishes,  or  that  he  cannot  perfectly  do  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  writer,  with  this  end,  is  continually  transposing  clauses,  re- 
constructing sentences,  striking  out  one  word  and  putting  in 
another.  All  this  may  be  said  to  be  art,  or  the  deliberate  ap- 
plication of  means  to  ends ;  but  is  it  art  inconsistent  with  ni^ 
ture  ?  It  is  just  such  art  as  this  that  we  ask  of  the  preacher 
and  no  other ;  simply  that  he  shall  take  diligent  heed  to  do 
what  he  has  to  do  as  well  as  he  can.  Let  him  depend  upon  it, 
that  no  such  art  as  this  will  ever  make  him  appear  the  less 
natural. 

^'A  similar  fallacy  luiks  under  the  unmeaning  phrases 
which  are  of^n  bestowed  upon  singAicUy.  We  love  simplici* 
ty  as  much  as  any 'of  its  eulogists  can  do-;  but  we  should 
probably  dLfi*er  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  While  some 
men  talk  as  if  to  speak  naturally  were  to  speak  like  a  Natural, 
others  talk  as  if  to  speak  with  simplicity  meant  to  speak  like 
a  simpleton.  True  simplicity  does  not  consist  in  what  is  trite, 
bald,  or  commonplace.  So  far  as  regcirds  the  thought,  it 
means,  not  what  is  already  obvious  to  every  body,  but  what, 
though  not  obvious,  is  immediately  recognized,  as  soon  as 
propounded,  to  be  true  and  striking.  As  it  regards  the  ex- 
pression, it  means,  that  thoughts  worth  hearing  are  expressed 
in  language  that  every  one  can  understand.  In  the  first  point 
of  view,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  abstruse ;  in  the  second,  to 
what  is  obscure.  It  is  not  what  some  men  take  it  to  mean, 
threadbare  commonplace,  expressed  in  insipid  language.    It 
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can  be  owing  only  to  a  fallacy  of  this  kind,  that  we  so  often 
hear  discourses  consisting  of  little  else  than  meagre  truisms, 
expanded  and  diluted  till  every  mortal  ear  aches  that  listens. 
We  have  heard  preachers  commence  with  the  tritest  of  truths 

—  *  All  men  are  mortals  *  —  and  proceed  to  illustrate  it  with 
as  much  prolixity  as  though  they  were  announcing  it  as  a  new 
proposition  to  a  company  of  immortals  in  some  distant  planet, 
brought  with  difficulty  to  believe  a  fact  so  portentous,  and  un- 
authenticated  by  their  own  experience. 

^  True  simplicity  is  the  last  and  most  excellent  grace  which 
can  belong  to  a  speaker,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  attained 
without  much  effort.  Those  who  have  attentively  read  the 
present  Article,  will  not  suspect  us  of  demanding  more  delib- 
erate preparation  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  that  he  may 
offer  what  is  profound,  recondite,  or  abstruse ;  but  that  he 
may  say  only  what  he  ought  to  say,  and  that  what  he  does 
say  may  be  better  said.  When  the  topics  are  such  only  as 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  language  such  as  is  readily  un- 
derstood, the  preacher  may  depend  upon  it  that  no  pains  he 
may  take  will  be  lost — that  his  audience,  however  homely, 
will  be  sure  to  appreciate  them  —  and  that  the  better  a  dis- 
course is  the  better  they  will  like  it. 

"  We  have  stated  as  the  other  great  cause  of  the  feilure  of 
preachers,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  jmn* 
ciples  of  pulpit  eloquence.  We  are  far  from  contending  that 
a  systematic  exposition  of  the  laws,  in  conformity  with  which 
all  efiective  discourses  to  the  people  must  be  constructed, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  general  education  ;  or  that  it  ought 
to  be  imparted  even  to  him  who  is  destined  to  be  a  public 
speaker  till  his  general  training  —  and  that  a  very  ample  one 

—  has  been  completed.    But  that  such  knowledge  should  he 
acquired  by  every  one  designed  for  such  an  office,  and  tlmt 
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all  univeraities  and  colleges  should  furnish  the  means  of  com* 

municatizig  it,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubu*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  Youthful  vanity  and  inexperience  alone  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  from  propriety, 
simplicity,  and  common  sense,  now  adverted  to.  Those  who 
laud  Nature  in  opposition  to  Art,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this 
veiy  vanity  forms  a  part  of  it  It  is  natural  for  a  youth, 
whether  with  or  without  cultivation,  to  fall  into  these  errois ; 
and  all  experience  loudly  proclaims  that,  on  such  a  point,  na- 
ture alone  is  no  safe  guide.  Who,  that  has  arrived  at  matM- 
rity  in  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling,  does  not  recollect  how  bard 
it  was  in  early  life  to  put  the  extinguisher  upon  a  metaphor  or 
dazzling  expression  —  to  reject  tinsel,  however  worthless,  if  it 
did  but  glare  ;  and  epithets,  however  superfluous,  if  they  but 
sounded  grand  ?  —  how  hard  it  was  to  forget  one's  self,  and  to 
become  sincerely  intent  upon  the  best,  simplest,  strongest, 
briefest  mode  of  communicating  what  we  deemed  important 
truth  to  the  minds  of  others  ?  Surely  it  is  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous then,  when  so  obvious  a  solution  oflen  itself,  to  chargp 
the  faults  of  young  speakers  upon  the  very  precepts  which 
condemn  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  utility  of  such 
precepts,  if  they  tend  only  in  some  measure  to  correct  the 
errors  they  cannot  entirely  suppress ;  and  to  abridge  the  du- 
ration of  follies  which  they  cannot  wholly  prevent 

**  But  it  is  further  said,  that,  somehow  or  other,  any  such 
system  of  instruction  does  injury,  by  laying  upon  the  intellect 
a  sort  of  constraint,  and  substituting  a  stiff  mechanical  move* 
ment  for  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  nature. 

^^  We  reply,  that  if  the  system  of  instruction  be  too  minute, 
or  if  the  pupil  be  told  to  eiRploy  it  mechanically,  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  such  efiects  will  follow ;  but  not  otherwise. 
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We  plead  for  no  system  of  minute  technical  rules ;  still  less 
for  the  formal  application  of  any  system  whatever.  But  to 
imbue  the  mind  with  great  general  principles,  leaving  them  to 
operate  imperceptibly  upon  the  formation  of  habit,  and  to  sug- 
gest, without  distinct  consciousness  of  their  presence,  the  les- 
son which  the  occasion  demands,  is  a  very  different  thing, 
and  is  all  we  contend  for.  One  would  think,  to  hear  some 
men  talk,  that  it  was  proposed  to  instruct  a  youth  to  adjust 
beforehand  the  number  of  sentences  of  which  each  paragraph 
should  consist,  and  the  lengths  into  which  the  sentences 
should  be  cut-— to  determine  how  many  should  be  perfect  pe- 
riods, and  how  many  should  not  —  what  allowance  of  antithe- 
ses, interrogatives,  and  notes  of  admiration,  shall  be  given  to 
each  page  —  where  he  shall  stick  on  a  metonymy  or  a  meta- 
phor, and  how  many  niches  he  shall  reserve  for  gilded  oma* 
ments.  Who  is  pleading  for  any  such  nonsense  as  this  ?  All 
.  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  no  public  speaker  should  be  desti- 
tute  of  a  clear  perception  of  those  principles  of  man^s  nature 
on  which  conviction  and  persuasion  depend;  and  of  those 
proprieties  of  style  which  ought  to  characterize  all  discourses 
which  are  designed  to  effect  these  objects.  Geneml  as  all 
this  knowledge  must  be,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  most  advantageous.  One  great  good  it  would  undoubtedly 
in  many  oases  effect ;  —  it  would  prevent  men  from  setting 
out  vfrang^  or  abridge  the  amount  or  duration  of  their  errors ; 
—  in  other  words,  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious  habits,  or 
tend  to  correct  them  when  formed.  Nothing  is  more  com* 
raon  than  for  a  speaker  to  set  out  with  false  notions  as  to  the 
style  which  effective  public  speaking  requires  —  to  suppose  it 
something  very  remote  from  what  is  simple  and  natural.  Still 
more  are  led  into  similar  errors  by  their  vanity.  The  young 
especially  are  apt  to  despise  the  true  style  for  what  are  its 
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chief  excellences^  its  simplicity  and  sereritj.  Let  them 
once  be  taught  its  great  superiority  to  every  other,  and  they 
will  at  least  be  protected  from  involuntary  errors,  and  less 
likely  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  vanity.  Such  a  knowl« 
edge  would  also  (perhaps  the  most  important  benefit  of  all) 
involve  a  knowledge  of  the  best  models,  and  secure  timely 
appreciation  of  them. 

^  But  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  after  all,  the  practical  value 
of  all  the  great  lessons  of  criticism  must  be  learned  from  ex- 
perience, and  that  mere  instruction  can  do  little.  Be  it  so. 
Is  this  any  reason  why  that  little  should  be  withheld  ?  Be- 
sides, is  it  nothing  to  put  a  youth  in  the  right  way?— -to 
abridge  the  lessons  of  experience  ?  —  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  good  habits,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bad  ones  ?  —  to 
diminish  the  probabilities  of  failure,  and  to  increase  those  of 
success  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  suffer  the 
young  speaker  to  grope  out  his  way  by  the  use  of  the  lead- 
line alone,  when  we  could  give  him  the  aid  of  the  chart  and 
compass ;  or  to  find  his  way  to  truth  at  last  by  a  series  of 
painful  blunders,  when  any  part  of  the  trouble  might  be  spared 
him  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  great  speaker  might  be  able 
to  give  a  young  beginner  many  profitable  hints  which  would 
save  him  both  much  time  and  many  errors,  and  make  the  les- 
sons of  experience  not  only  a  great  deal  shorter,  but  vastly 
less  iroiihlesome?^  — Edinburgh  Review^  {Oct  1840,)  pp. 


[B].    Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  §  2.  p.  67. 

**....  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  imnaiural  and  the  merely  improhahle :  a  fiction  is  unnat- 
ral,  when  there  is  some  asHgnable  rea$on  against  the  events 


tftkiog  place  as  daaoribed,  —  when  men  are  lepresented  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  c^iaraoter  assigeed  them,  or  to  human 
mature  in  general;  as  when  a  young  lady  of  seventeen, 
brought  up  in  ease,  luxury,  and  retirement,  with  no  compan- 
ions but  the  narrow-minded  and  iliiterate,  displays  (as  a  hero- 
iae  usually  does)  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  such 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  the  best  in- 
structors and  the  best  examples  can  rarely  produce  without 
the  aid  of  more  mature  age  and  longer  experience.*  —  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fiction  is  still  improhaNe^  though  not  imhoI- 
uruZ,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why  things 
should  not  take  place  as  represented,  except  that  the  overhal- 
anet  of  ekanees  is  against  it  The  hero  meets,  in  his  utmost 
distress,  most  opportunely  with  the  very  person  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  done  a  signal  service,  and  who  happens  to  com* 
mnnicate  to  him  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  sets  all  to  rights. 
Why  should  he  not  meet  him  as  well  as  any  one  else  ?  all 
tibat  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should. 
The  infant  who  is  saved  from  a  wreck,  and  who  afterwards 
becomes  such  a  constellation  of  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  the  very  gentle- 
man on  whose  estate  the  waves  had  cast  him,  and  whose  love- 
ly daughter  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in  vain :  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  be  given,  except  from  the  calculation  of  chances,  why 
he  should  not  have  been  thrown  on  one  part  of  the  coast  as 
well  as  another.  Nay,  it  would  be  nothing  unnatural,  though 
the  most  determined  novel-reader  would  be  shocked  at  its 

*  Or,  one  might  add,  when  a  lad  bom  and  reared  in  a  Workhonae 
flUed  with  reprobates,  and  afterwards  further  trained  among  hardened 
thieTes,  exhibits  a  character  just  the  reyerse  of  what  all  reason  and 
all  experience  would  anticipate  from  such  an  education,  this  is  grossly 
unnatural ,  though  many  readers  may  fidl  to  perceiye  the  feult,  or  at 
toast,  the  magnitude  of  it,  through  the  fiOlaoy  noticed  in  the  Text, 
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improbability,  if  all  the  heroes  enemies,  while  they  were  con- 
spiring his  ruin,  were  to  be  struck  dead  together  by  a  lucky 
flash  of  lightning :  yet  many  denouements  which  are  decided- 
ly  unnatural,  are  better  tolerated  than  this  would  be.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  best  explain  our  meaning  by  examples,  taken 
from  a  novel  of  great  merit  in  many  respects.  When  Lord 
Glenthom,  in  whom  a  roost  unfavorable  education  has  acted 
on  a  most  unfavorable  disposition,  after  a  life  of  torpor,  broken 
only  by  short  sallies  of  forced  exertion,  on  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune,  displays  at  once  the  most  persevering  diligence  in 
the  most  repulsive  studies ;  and  in  middle  life,  without  any 
previous  habits  of  exertion,  any  hope  of  early  business,  or 
the  example  of  friends,  or  the  stimulus  of  actual  want,  to 
urge  him,  outstrips  every  competitor,  though  every  competitor 
has  every  advantage  against  him  ;  this  b  utmatardl.  —  When 
Lord  Glenthom,  the  instant  he  is  stripped  of  his  estates,  meets, 
falls  in  love  with,  and  is  conditionally  accepted  by,  the  very 
lady  who  is  remotely  entitled  to  those  estates ;  when  the  in- 
stant he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  their  marriage,  the 
family  of  the  penKm  possessed  of  the  estates  becomes  extinct, 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  against  every  one 
of  which  the  chances  were  enormous,  the  hero  \b  reinstated 
in  all  his  old  domains ;  this  is  merely  improboMe. 

*^  The  distinction  which  we  have  been  pointing  out  may  be 
plainly  perceived  in  the  events  of  real  life ;  when  any  thing 
takes  place  of  such  a  nature  as  we  should  call,  in  a  fiction, 
merely  improbable,  because  there  are  many  chances  against 
it,  we  call  it  a  lucky  or  unlucky  accident,  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, something  very  extraordinary,  odd,  curious,  dec. ; 
whereas  any  thing  which,  in  a  fiction,  would  be  called  un- 
natural, when  it  actually  occurs,  (and  such  things  do  occur,) 
is  still  called  unnatural,  inexplicable,  unaccountable,  incon- 
ceivable, &c.,  epithets  which  are  not  applied  to  events  that 
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httve  merely  the  balance  of  chances  against  them.'*^  Qaar* 
terif  Review  J  No.  xlviii.  pp.  854, 865.  The  whole  article  has 
been  republished  in  Lockhait's  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Scott  (who  however  is  not  the  author),  vol.  zviii.  p.  209. 
Mueellm&mi  Pr^se  Works. 


[C].    Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  §  2.  p.  69.» 

The  following  is  ^  passage  from  the  5th  Leehtre  on  Po» 
Weal  EeotiMny  referred  to  in  the  text :  — > 

'^  Several  writeis  on  Political  Economy  have  described  the 
case  of  a  supposed  race  of  savages,  subsisting  on  the  spcm* 
taneoua  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  precarious  supplies 
of  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  have  then  traced  the  steps  by 
which  the  various  arts  of  life  would  giadually  have  arisen, 
and  advanced  more  and  more  towards  perfection. 

*^  One  man,  it  is  supposed,  having  acquired  more  skill  than 
his  neighbors  in  the  making  of  bows  and  arrows,  or  darta« 
would  find  it  advantageous  both  for  them  and  for  himself,  to 
devote  himself  to  this  manufacture,  and  to  exchange  these 
implements  for  the  food  procured  by  others,  instead  of  em* 
ploying  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Another,  from  a 
similar  cause,  would  occupy  himself  exclusively  in  the  con« 
struction  of  huts,  or  of  canoes  ;  another,  in  the  preparing  of 
akins  for  clothing,  dsc.  And  the  division  of  labor  having  thus 
begun,  the  advantages  of  it  would  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
would  rapidly  be  extended,  and  would  occasion  each  person 
to  introduce  improvements  into  the  art  to  which  he  would  have 


•  The  matter  of  the  Note  C,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  former  edi- 
tions,  5s  to  be  found  in  the  Lecture  subjoined  to  Part  IL 
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cbieBy  confined  hw  attentioii.  ThoM  who  bad  stadwd  Um 
bannts  and  the  habtts  of  certain  kinds  of  wild  animaby  and 
bad  made  a  trade  of  supplying  the  community  with  them, 
would  be  led  to  domesticate  such  species  as  were  adapted  for 
it,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  provisions,  when  the  chase 
might  prove  insufficient  Those  who  bad  especially  studied 
the  places  of  growth,  and  times  of  ripening,  of  such  wild 
fruits,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  as  were  m  request, 
would  be  induced  to  secure  themselves  a  readier  supply,  by 
cultivating  them  in  suitable  spots.  And  thus  the  Society 
being  divided  into  Husbandmen,  Shepherds,  and  Artiicers  of 
various  kinds,  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  various  labors, 
would  advance,  with  more  or  less  steadiness  and  rapidity, 
towards  the  higher  stages  of  civilization." 

•  •  a  .  a 

'^  On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage 
from  a  very  well-written  and  instructive  book,  the  account  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  in  the  Library  of  EnUriaming  Knawh 
edge ;  a  passage,  which  is  the  more  valuable  to  our  present 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  not  treating  of  the  subject 
with  any  view  whatever  to  the  evidences  of  religion,  and  is 
apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  argument  which  (as  I 
shall  presently  show)  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  says. 

'^ '  The  especial  distinction  of  the  savage,  and  that  which, 
more  than  any  other  thing,  keeps  him  a  savage,  is  his  igno- 
mnce  of  letters.  This  places  the  community  almost  in  the 
same  situation  with  a  herd  of  the  lower  animals,  in  so  far  as 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  any  kind 
of  movement  forward,  is  concerned  ;  for  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  art  of  writing,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  ex- 
perience of  one  generation  can  be  properly  stored  up,  so  that 
none  of  it  shall  be  lost,  for  the  use  of  all  that  are  to  follow. 
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Among  savages,  for  want  of  this  admirable  method  of 
preservation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  fund  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  community  instead  of  growing,  generally 
diminishes  with  time.  If  we  except  the  absolutely  necessary 
arts  of  life,  which  are  in  daily  use  and  cannot  be  forgotten, 
the  existing  generation  seldom  seems  to  possess  any  thing 
derived  from  the  past  Hence,  the  oldest  man  of  the  tribe  is 
always  looked  up  to  as  the  wisest ;  simply  because  he  has 
lived  the  longest ;  it  being  felt  that  an  individual  has  scarcely 
a  chance  of  knowing  any  thing  more  than  his  own  experience 
has  taught  him.  Accordingly  the  New  Zealanders,  for  ex- 
ample, seem  to  have  been  in  quUe  as  advanced  a  stale  when 
Tasman  discovered  the  country  in  1642,  as  they  were  when 
Cook  visited  it,  127  years  afierJ* 

**  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  with  reference  to  this  state- 
ment, that  the  absence  of  written  records  is,  though  a  very 
important,  rather  a  secondary  than  a  primary  obstacle.  It  is 
one  branch  of  that  general  chamcteristic  of  the  savage,  imr 
providence.  If  you  suppose  the  case  of  a  savage  taught  to 
read  and  write,  but  allowed  to  remain,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  careless,  thoughtless  kind  of  Being,  and  afterwards 
left  to  himself,  he  would  most  likely  forget  his  acquisition ; 
and  would  certainly,  by  neglecting  to  teach  it  to  his  children, 
sufier  it  to  be  lost  in  the  next  generation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  conceive  such  a  case  (which  certainly  is  conceivable, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  a  real  one)  as  that  of  a  people 
Ignorant  of  this  art,  but  acquiring  in  some  degree  a  thought- 
ful and  provident  character,  I  have  little  doubt  that  their  de- 
sire, thence  arising,  to  record  permanently  their  laws,  prac- 
tical maxims,  and  discoveries,  would  gradually  lead  them, 
first  to  the  use  of  memorial-verses,  and  afterwards  to  some 
kind  of  material  symbob,  such  as  picture-writing,  and  then 


hieroglTphics ;  whkh  might  gradually  b«  sttU  fuardMr  im* 
piored  into  writing  property  so  called.*^ 


[D].    Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  $  4.  i>.  89. 

**  To  say,  that  numerouB  old  manuacripts  extat ;  that  they 
admit  of  claasificatioii  aod  date,  and  other  charaeteristica ;  to 
apeak  of  evidenoe,  derived  from  contemporary  history,  from 
the  monuments  of  art,  from  national  manners  and  customs ; 
to  assert  that  there  have  been  persons  qualified  for  the  task, 
who  have  examined  duly  these  several  branches  of  evidence, 
and  have  given  a  satisfactory  report  of  that  research,  is  to 
make  a  statement  concemmg  the  evidence  of  Christianity, 
which  is  intelligible  indee^,  but  is  not  itself  the  evidence,— 
not  itself  the  proof,  of  which  you  speak.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  author  who  m 
guiding  us,  and  pointing  out  these  pillars  of  our  faith,  as  they 
appear  engraved  on  his  chart  of  evidence,  can  himself,  what* 
ever  be  his  learning,  be  personally  acquainted  with  but  a  very 
small  portion.  The  most  industrious  and  able  scholar,  after 
spending  a  life  on  some  individual  point  of  evidence,  the  eoI> 
lation  of  manuscripts,  the  illustrations  derived  from  uninspired 
authors,  translations,  or  whatever  the  inquiry  be,  must,  after 
all,  (it  would  seem,)  rest  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  faith, 
immediately  on  the  testimony  of  others ;  as  thousands  in  turn 
will  rest  their  faith  on  his  testimony,  to  the  existence  of  such 
proof  as  he  has  examined.  There  is  no  educated  Christian 
who  is  not  taught  to  appreciate  the  force  of  that  proof  in  fa- 
vor of  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  which  may  be 
denved  from  the  consent  of  ancient  copies,  and  the  quotattons 
40 
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found  in  a  long  line  of  fathen,  and  other  wrhen:  and  yet  not 
one  in  a  thousand  ever  reads  the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  sees 
a  manuscript,  or  is  even  capable  of  deciphering  one,  if  pre- 
sented to  hinu  He  admits  the  very  groundwork  of  his  faith 
on  the  assertion  of  those  who  profess  to  have  ascertamed  these 
points ;  and  even  the  most  learned  are  no  further  exceptions 
to  this  case,  than  in  the  particular  branch  of  evidence  which 
they  have  studied.  Nay,  even  in  their  use  of  this,  it  will  be 
surprising,  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  it,  how  great  a  portion 
must  be  examined  only  through  statements  resting  on  the 
testimony  of  others. 

^  Nor  is  it  a  question  which  can  be  waived,  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  disproof  on  those  who  cavil  and  deny.  It  tunis 
upon  the  use  which  is  made,  more  or  less,  by  all,  of  the  jpoxi- 
twe  proofs  urged  in  defence  of  Christianity*  Christianity  is 
established ;  and  it  may  be  fair  to  bid  its  assailants  prove, 
that  it  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  presumption  and  pre- 
scriptive title  being  on  its  side ;  but  Christianity  does  not  in* 
trench  itself  within  this  fortress  :  it  brings  out  into  the  field 
an  array  of  evidences  to  establish  that  which,  on  the  former 
view  of  the  case,  its  adherents  are  supposed  not  to  be  called 
on  to  maintain.  It  boasts  of  the  sacred  volume  having  been 
transmitted  pure  by  means  of  manuscripts ;  and  by  asserting 
the  antiquity,  the  fteedom  from  corruption,  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  agreement  of  the  several  classes  of  these,  the 
Christian  contends  for  the  existence  of  his  religion  at  the 
time  when  Christ  and  the  apostles  lived.  Ancient  writings 
are  appealed  to,  and  quotations  cited  by  various  authors  from 
the  New  Testament  are  adduced,  which  go  to  prove  the  same. 
Even  profane  history  is  made  to  furnish  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  the  first  rise  of  Christianity.  Now  it  is  the  way  in 
which  this  evidence  is  employed  that  is  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  question  is,  in  what  sense  all  this  can  be  called 
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evidence  to  the  mass  of  Christians.  All  this  is,  in  short, 
pontwe  proof;  and  he  who  has  examined  manuscripts,  or 
read  the  works  in  question,  has  gone  through  the  demonBtra* 
tion  ;  but  he  who  has  not,  (and  this  is  the  case  with  all,  mak- 
ing a  very  few  exceptions,)  has  not  gone  through  the  process 
of  proof  himself,  but  takes  the  conclusion  on  the  word  of 
others.  He  believes  those  who  inform  him,  that  they,  or 
others,  have  examined  manuscripts,  read  the  fathers,  com- 
pared profane  history  with  holy  writ  Can  this  be  called 
reas(»iabie  faith  ?  or,  at  least,  do  we  not  pretend  to  be  believ- 
ing on  proofs  of  various  kinds,  when,  in  fact,  our  belief  rests 
on  the  bare  assertions  of  othere  ? 

^  It  is  very  important  that  the  case  should  be  set  in  its  true 
light,  because,  supposing  the  Christian  ministry  able,  and  at 
leisure,  to  investigate  and  sift  the  Christian  evidence  for 
themselves,  the  same  cannot  be  done  by  the  barrister,  the 
physician,  the  professional  man  of  whatever  department  be- 
sides theology,  however  enabled  by  education ;  and  then, 
what  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ?  They, 
clearly,  are  incompetent  even  to  follow  up  the  several  steps 
of  proof  which  each  proposition  would  require.  They  take 
it  for  granted,  if  they  apply  the  evidence  at  all,  that  these 
things  are  so,  because  wiser  persons  than  they  say  it  is  so. 
In  the  same  spirit  as  the  question  was  put  of  old,  *  Have  any 
of  the  rulers  believed  on  Christ  ?  but  this  people  who  know- 
eth  not  the  law  are  cursed,'  Christians  must  generally,  it 
would  seem,  believe  in  Christ,  because  their  spiritual  rulers 
do,  and  reject  the  infidePs  views,  because  these  people  are 
pronounced  accursed.  Nay,  the  supposition  of  the  clergy 
themselves  having  the  qualification,  and  the  opportunity  to  go 
through  the  process  of  proof,  is  only  a  supposition.  They 
often  want  either  or  both ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
not  be  so.     The  labor  of  a  life  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  ex- 
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amine  for  oiie^s  self  one  bmach  alone  of  such  eridenoeb  For 
the  greater  part,  few  men,  however  learned,  have  satisfied 
themselves  hy  going  through  the  proof.  They  have  admitted 
the  main  assertions,  because  proved  by  others. 

"  And  is  this  conviction  then  reasonable  ?  Is  it  more  thaa 
the  adoption  of  truth  on  the  authority  of  another  ?  It  is. 
The  principle  on  which  all  these  assertions  are  received^  is 
not  that  they  have  been  made  by  this  or  that  credible  indi* 
vidual  or  body  of  persons,  who  have  gone  through  the  proof 
^this  may  have  its  weight  with  the  critical  and  leari)^  — 
bat  the  main  principle  adopted  by  all,  intelligible  by  all,  and 
reasonable  in  itself,  is,  that  these  assertions  are  set  forth^ 
bearii^  on  their  face  a  challenge  of  refutation.  The  asser- 
tions are  like  witnesses  placed  in  a  box  to  be  confronted. 
Scepticism,  infi^delity,  and  scoffing,  form  the  veiy  ground* 
work  of  our  faith.  As  long  as  these  are  known  to  exist  and 
to  assail  it,  so  long  are  we  sure  that  any  untenable  assertioii 
may  and  will  be  refuted.  The  benefit  accruing  to  Christianity 
in  this  respect  from  the  occasional  success  of  those  who  have 
found  flaws  in  the  several  parts  of  evidence,  is  invaluable. 
We  believe  what  is  not  disproved,  most  reasonably,  because 
we  know  that  there  are  those  abroad  who  are  doing  \heir  ut- 
most to  disprove  it  We  believe  the  witness,  not  because  we 
know  him  and  esteem  him,  but  because  he  is  confronted, 
cross-examined,  suspected,  and  assailed  by  arts  &ir  and  un- 
fair. It  is  not  his  authority,  but  the  reasonableness  of  the 
case.  It  becomes  conviction  well-groanded,  and  not  aaseat 
to  man^s  words. 

^^  At  the  same  time  nothing  has  perhaps  more  contributed 
to  perplex  the  Christian  inquirer,  than  the  impression  which 
vague  language  creates  of  our  conviction  arising,  not  out  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  external  and  monu* 
mental  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  out  of  the  examinaticm 
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of  the  evidence  itself.  The  mind  feels  disappointed  and  un- 
satisfied, not  because  it  has  not  ground  for  belief,  but  because 
it  mitnames  it  The  man  who  has  not  examined  any  branch 
of  evidence  for  himself,  may,  according  to  the  principle  above 
stated,  very  reasonably  believe  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  his 
belief  does  not  arise  immediately  out  of  it,  —  is  not  the  same 
frame  of  mind  which  would  be  created  by  an  actual  examine* 
tion  for  himself.  It  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be  less,  a  sure 
source  of  conviction  ;  but  the  discontent  is  occasioned,  not  by 
this  circumstance,  but  by  supposing  that  it  is  one  of  these 
things  that  does,  or  ought  to,  influence  us,  when  in  fact  it  is 
the  other ;  by  putting  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
belongs  to  the  witness,  instead  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
bystander.  We  very  well  know  how  the  unbroken  testimony 
of  writera  during  eighteen  centuries  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ought  to  make  us  feel,  if  we  had  ascertained  the  fact 
by  an  examination  of  their  writings ;  and  we  are  surprised  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  in  that  frame  of  mind ;  forgetting  that 
our  use  of  the  evidence  may  be  founded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple.'' — •  Hiif  ns,  on  Lupiration. 


[DD].     Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  §  4.  pp.  94,  95. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  fiAh  Lecture  on  Po- 
litical Economy,  being  the  portion  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

*^  When  we  dismiss  for  a  moment  all  antecedent  conjec- 
tures, and  look  around  us  for  instances,  we  find,  I  think  I  may 
confidently  afiirm,  no  one  recorded,  of  a  tribe  of  savages, 
properly  so  styled,  rising  into  a  civilized  state,  without  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  from  people  already  civilized.  And  we 
40» 
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AoM,  on  tho  other  hand,  acoounts  of  various  saYage  tribes,  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  who  have  been  visited  from  time 
to  time  at  oonsidereble  intervals,  but  have  had  no  settled  inter- 
oourse  with  civilisEed  people,  and  who  appear  to  continue,  aa 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  same  uncultivated  condition. 
.    .    •    No  savage  tribe  appears  to  have  risen  into  dviliza- 
tion,  except  through  the  aid  of  others  who  were  civilized. 
We  have,  I  think,  in  this  case  all  the  historical  evidence  that 
a  negatwe  is  susceptible  of;  viz.  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
numerous  cases  in  which  such  a  change  has  not  taken  place, 
and  of  none  where  it  has ;  while  we  have  every  reason  lo 
expect,  that,  if  it  had  occurred,  it  would  have  been  recorded. 
.    .    .    There  are  several  circumstances  which  have  cod» 
duced  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  important  fact  I  have  been 
alluding  to.    The  chief  of  these  probably  is,  the  vagumieae 
with  which  the  term  *  Savage '  is  applied.    I  do  not  profess, 
and  indeed  it  is  evidently  not  possible,  to  draw  a  line  by  which 
we  may  determine  precisely  to  whom  that  title  is,  and  is  not, 
applicable ;  since  there  is  a  series  of  abnost  insensible  grada- 
tions between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  state  of  human  society. 
Nor  is  any  such  exact  boundary-line  needed  for  our  present 
purpose.     It  is  sufficient  if  we  admit,  what  is  probably  very 
far  short  of  the  truth,  that  those  who  are  in  as  low  a  state  as 
some  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  are  incapable  of 
emerging  from  it,  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts.     .     .     • 
There  will  be  no  reason,  I  think,  for  believing,  that  there  is 
any  exception  to  the  positions  I  have  here  laid  down:   the 
impossibility  of  men's  emerging  unaided  fibm  a  completely 
savage  state  ;  and,  consequently,  the  descent  of  such  as  are  in 
that  state  (supposing  mankind  to  have  sprung  from  a  single 
pair)  from  ancestors  less  barbarous,  and  from  whom  they 
have  degenerated. 

"  Records  of  this  descent,  and  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is. 
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from  te  fiature  of  the  case,  not  likely  we  ehoold  powMW ; 
but  seTeral  indications  of  the  fact  may  often  be  found  among 
savage  nations.  Some  have  even  traditions  to  that  effect; 
and  almost  all  possess  some  one  or  two  arts  not  of  a  piece 
with  their  general  rudeness,  and  which  plainly  appear  to  be 
remnants  of  a  different  state  of  things ;  being  such,  that  the 
first  invenium  of  them  implies  a  degree  of  ingenuity  beyond 
what  the  savages  who  retain  those  arts,  now  possess.  •  .  • 
As  to  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  any  portions  of  maiH 
kind  thus  to  degenerate,  we  are,  of  coune,  in  most  instances, 
left  to  mere  conjecture  :  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt, 
tint  the  principal  cause  has  been  war.  A  people  perpetually 
harassed  by  predatory  hostile  incursions,  and  still  more,  one 
compelled  to  fly  their  country  and  take  refuge  in  mountains 
or  forests,*  or  to  wander  to  some  distant  unoccupied  region, 
(and  this  we  know  to  have  been  anciently  a  common  occur* 
rence,)  must  of  course  be  likely  to  sink  in  point  of  civilization. 
They  must,  amidst  a  series  of  painful  struggles  for  mere 
existence,  have  their  attention  drawn  off  from  all  other  sub* 
jects  ;  they  must  be  deprived  of  the  materials  and  the  oppor* 
tunities  for  practising  many  of  the  arts,  till  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  lost ;  and  their  children  must  grow  up,  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation,  more  and  more  uninstructed,  and  dis* 
posed  to  be  satisfied  with  a  life  approaching  to  that  of  the 
brutes.  .  .  .  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  in  each  instance  have  tended  to  barbarize  each  nation, 
of  this  we  may,  I  think,  be  well  assured,  that  though,  if  it 
have  not  sunk  below  a  certain  point,  it  may,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  be  expected  to  rise  again,  and  gradually  even 
more  than  recover  the  lost  groimd ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 

*  Whence  the  name  •*  Savage/'  8ikagi9, 
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is  a  fltnee  of  degmdatioii  from  which  it  emmoi  emeife,  bat 
through  the  means  of  intercourse  with  some  moro  civilised 
people.  The  turbulent  and  uniestrained  passions  —  the  indo- 
lence— and,  above  all,  the  want  of  forethought,  which  are 
chaiacteristic  of  savages,  natnmllj  tend  to  prevent,  and,  as 
expexience  seems  to  show,  always  have  prevented,  that 
process  of  gnduai  advancement  from  taking  place,  s^ich 
was  sketched  out  in  the  opening  of  this  Lecture ;  except  whoa 
the  savage  is  stimulated  by  the  example,  and  supported  by  the 
guidance  and  instruction,  of  men  superior  to  himself. 

**Any  one  who  dislikes  the  conclusions  to  which  these 
views  lead,  will  probably  set  himself  to  contend  against  the 
argmmemts  which  prove  it  umlikely  that  savages  should  civil* 
ize  themselves ;  but  how  will  he  get  over  the  yad,  that  they 
never  yet  Aose  done  diis  ?  That  they  never  am^  is  a  theory  ; 
and  something  may  always  be  said,  well  or  ill,  against  any 
theory ;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  that  no  authenti- 
cated instance  can  be  produced  of  savages  that  ever  did 
emerge  unaided  from  that  state,  is  no  theory^  but  a  statement, 
hitherto  uncontradicted,  of  a  matter  offaeL 

*^  Now  if  this  be  the  case,  when,  and  how,  did  civilization 
first  hegim  ?  If  man  when  first  created  was  left,  like  the 
brutes,  to  the  unaided  exercise  of  his  natural  powers  of  body 
and  mind — those  powers  which  are  common  to  the  European 
and  to  the  New  Hollander — how  comes  it  that  the  European 
is  not  now  in  the  condition  of  the  New  Hollander  ?  As  the 
soil  Itself,  and  the  climate,  of  New-Holland  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  core,  and  yet  (as  com  is  not  indi- 
genous there)  could  never  have  borne  any  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  thither  from  another  country, 
and  sown ;  so,  the  savage  himself,  though  he  may  be,  as  it 
were,  a  soil  capable  of  receiving  the  seeds  of  civilization,  can 
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nef^r,  in  the  finl  iiMtaoce,  produce  it,  aa  of 
growth;  and  unless  those  seeds  be  introduced  from  soma 
other  quarter,  must  remain  forever  in  the  sterility  of  barba* 
rism.  And  from  what  quarter  then  could  this  first  beginning 
of  civilization  have  been  supplied  to  the  earliest  race  iji  man* 
kind  ?  Aooordiog  to  the  present  course  of  nature,  the  find 
introducer  of  cuhivation  amoog  savages,  is,  and  must  be, 
Man,  in  a  more  improved  state :  in  the  beginning  therefose  of 
the  human  race,  this,  nnce  there  was  no  man  to  efiect  it, 
must  have  been  the  work  of  another  Being,  There  most 
have  been,  in  short,  a  Revdation  made,  to  the  first,  or  to  some 
subsequent  generation,  of  our  species.  And  this  miracle  (fi» 
such  it  is,  as  being  an  impossibility  according  to  the  present 
course  of  nature)  is  attested,  independmtlif  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture^  and  consequently  in  eonfrmaiiim  of  the  Scrip- 
ture-accounts, by  the  fact,  that  civilized  man  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

^^  Taking  this  view  of  the  sulyect,  we  have  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  utility  —  the  importance  — -  the  antecedent  probability 
— of  a  Revelation :  it  is  established  as  a  fiict,  of  which  a 
monument  is  ezisting  beforo  our  eyea.  Divine  instruction  is 
proved  to  be  necessary,  not  meroly  for  an  end  which  toe  Mnk 
duirahU^  or  which  we  think  agreeable  to  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  but,  for  an  end  which  we  know  Aos  been  attained. 
That  Man  could  not  have  made  himself,  is  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  of  the  agency  of  a  divine  Creator :  and  that  Mankind 
could  not  in  the  fi»t  instance  have  ciMixed  themselves,  is  a 
proof,  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  strength,  of  the 
agency  of  a  divine  Instructor, 

'^  You  will,  I  suspect,  find  this  aq;ument  press  so  hard  on 
the  adversaries  of  religion,  that  they  will  be  not  unlikely  to 
attempt  evading  its  force,  by  calling  on  you  to  produce  an 
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JMtimce  of  some  one  Bit,peadiar  to  dmlixed  men,  and  wlueh 
it  may  be  proved  could  not  have  been  derived  but  from  io^i- 
lauoo.  But  this  is  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  argumeoL  For, 
80  &r  from  representing  as  peaUiar  to  eitUixed  men  all  aria 
that  seem  beyond  the  power  of  savages  to  invent,  I  have  re- 
marked the  direct  contrary  :  which  indeed  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected,  supposing  savages  to  be,  as  I  have  con- 
tended, in  a  degenerated  state. 

^  The  argument  really  employed  (and  all  attempts  to  ims- 
lepresent  it  are  but  fresh  presumptions  that  it  is  unanswerable) 
consistB  in  an  appeal,  not  to  any  pariiadar  art  or  arts,  but  to 
a  eiviUxed  condition  generally.  If  this  was  not  the  work  of 
a  divine  instructor,  produce  an  instaneCj  if  you  can,  of  a  nation 
of  savages  who  kaoe  cioilixed  themseloet  I '' 

The  arguments  ui^d  against  these  conclusions  by  writers 
not  deficient  in  intelligence  are  such  as  to  furnish  no  small 
confirmation  to  any  unbiased  mind ;  being  what  no  man  <^ 
sense  would  resort  to,  except  when  very  hard-pressed  indeed. 
E.  G>  It  has  been  ui^d  that  no  superhuman  instruction  in 
any  of  the  arts  of  life  could  ever  have  been  afforded  to  Man, 
because  the  Jews,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly 
fiivored  with  revelations  respecting  religion,  were,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  ignorant  that  the  diameter  of  a  cirele  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cireumference.  This  is  inferred  from  what 
is  said  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  iL  v.  2),  though 
the  inference  is  somewhat  hasty ;  since  the  difference  is  so 
minute  between  one-third  of  the  cireumference  and  the  diame- 
ter, (which  is  less  than  ^  and  more  than  /j  of  the  circuro* 
ference,)  that  practically  it  may  generally  be  disregarded 
altogether ;  and  many  a  person  well«aware  of  the  geometrical 
truth,  will  yet,  in  describing  some  building,  &c.,  speak  as  if 
the  cireumference  were  treble  the  diameter ;  even  as  he  might 
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speak  of  a  straight  line  from  one  place  to  another  on  the 
earth's  surface  ;  though  well  knowing  that  in  reality  the  line 
must  be  not  quite  straight,  but  a  very  small  arch  of  a  circle. 
However,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Jewsioere  thus  ignorant: 
the  conclusion  thence  drawn  is  such  as,  in  any  other  subject, 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  E,  G.  A  man  has  his  several 
sons  educated  for  the  different  professions  he  designs  them 
for ;  the  Church,  the  Law,  Medicine,  the  Navy,  &c.,  and  then 
if  it  be  found  that  the  Lawyer  is  no  anatomist,  that  the  Sailor 
has  but  little  knowledge  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  that  the 
Clei^man  does  not  understand  navigation,  this  objector  would 
be  bound,  on  his  own  principle,  to  infer  that  the  father  cannot 
have  provided  any  education  at  all  for  any  of  his  children ! 

More  recently,  the  assertion  has  been  made  that  a  solution 
has  been  found  of  the  problem  I  proposed ; — that  there  is  an 
instance  of  Savages  civilizing  themselves  without  external  aid. 
Such,  it  has  been  said,  were  the  tribe  of  American  Indians 
called  the  Mandans,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  who  >have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Catlin  as  having  possessed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  civilization,  though  surrounded  by  savage 
tribes.  These  latter,  not  long  ago,  fell  upon  and  destroyed 
the  whole  renmant  of  the  tribe,  after  it  had  been  thinned  by 
smdUpox. 

Now  all  that  is  wanted,  in  reference  to  the  case  here  pro- 
duced, is — precisely  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted  in  all 
others — proof  that  they  had  heen  Savages,  and  had  civilized 
themselves.  And  this,  which  is  the  very  point  at  issue,  in- 
stead of  being  proved,  is  taken  for  granted  I  Such  is  the 
short  and  easy  refutation  which  ^*  Science,''  we  are  told,  fur- 
nishes of  the  position  I  was  maintaining  ! 

It  is  assumed,  1st,  that  these  Mandans  were  of  the  same 
Race  with  the  Savage  tribes  around  them ;  2ndly,  that  the 
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state  in  which  all  of  them  had  originally  been  was  that  of 
StUHiges ;  and  3fdly,  that  the  Mandaas  raised  theinnlTes  from 
that  state  without  any  external  aid.  And  of  ao  one  of  these 
assumptions  is  there,  or  can  there  be  found,  tnea  a  shadow 
of  proof  I  To  oMiime  at  pleasure  any  premises  whatever 
that  may  suit  one's  purpose,  is  certainly  neidier  fiaconaan  nor 
Aristotelian  **  Science.** 

1st  How  do  we  know  that  these  Mandaas  loereof  the  same 
Bace  as  their  neighbors  ?  I  had  an  opportunity,  in  a  casoal 
mlenriew  with  Mr.  Catlin,  of  asking  his  opinioai  on  thb  point ; 
he  instantly  replied  that  he  had  never  doubted  their  being  a 
differmt  Race  :  their  complexion,  he  said,— their  very  re* 
markable  and  peculiar  kind  of  hair, — thrar  customs  and 
whole  character,-^ all  indicated  a  distinct  Nation. 

They  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  a  reaemant  ehher 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  region,  or  of  some  oolooy 
which  had  been  fixed  there ;  the  others  having  been  destroyed 
—  as  these  Mandaas  uhaoately  were  —  by  the  surrounding 
Savages. 

2nd.  Again^  if  we  suppose,  in  defiance  of  all  indioationa  to 
die  contrary,  that  this  tribe  did  belong  to  the  same  Race  aa 
^ir  neighbon,  and  that  consequently  all  were,  once,  at  ^» 
same  level,  how  do  we  know  that  this  may  not  have  been  dw 
higher  level,  from  which  the  others  had  degenerated  ? 

3rd1y,  and  lastly,  supposing  that  the  Mandans  did  emerge 
from  the  Savage  state,  how  do  we  know  that  this  may  not 
have  been  through  the  aid  of  some  strangers  coming  among 
them — like  the  Manco-capac  of  Pern— > from  some  mcnro 
eiviliaed  Countiy,  peihaps  long  before  the  daya  of  Columbva  ? 

Of  all  these  different  suppositions  there  is  not  one  tiiai  is 
not  inoomparably  more  probable  (since  there  are  reeorAed 
I  of  the  hke)  than  Hmm;  whioh  is  so  coolly  1 
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On  the  whole,  the  reasoning  employed  in  this  case  much 
resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Alchemists.  When  they  found 
a  few  gfains  of  gold  in  a  large  mass  of  ore  of  some  base 
metal,  they  took  for  granted  that  the  whole  had  been  originally 
one  kind  of  metal ;  and  also,  that  this  <me  was,  not  gokl,  of 
which  part  had  degenerated  into  lead,  but  lead,  of  which  part 
had  ripened  into  gold ;  and  thence  they  easily  inferred  the 
possibility  of  transmutation. 

Such  attempts  at  refutation  as  this,  serve  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  position  assailed.  The  position  however  was 
one  which  it  was  necessary  to  assail  somehow  or  other,  from 
its  being  fatal  to  the  attempt  made  to  revive  Lamarck's  theo- 
ry of  the  spontaneous  transition  of  one  species  into  another 
of  a  higher  character;  the  lowest  animalcules  having,  it 
seems,  in  many  genemtions,  ripened  into  fish,  thence  into 
reptiles,  beasts,  and  men.  Of  the  earlier  stages  of  these 
supposed  transmutations  I  never  had  occasion  to  treat ;  but 
the  view  I  took  of  the  condition  of  Savages,  ^^  breaks  the 
pitcher  '*  (as  the  Greek  proverb  expresses  it)  ^  at  the  very 
threshold.^'  Supposing  the  animalcule  safely  conducted,  by 
a  series  of  bold  conjectures,  through  the  several  transmuta- 
tions, till  from  an  Ape  it  became  a  Man,  there  is,  as  I  have 
shown,  an  insupemble  difficulty  in  the  last  step  of  all,  from 
the  Savage  to  the  Civilized-Man. 

There  is  however  in  truth,  a  similar  difficulty-^  or  rather, 
impossibility — in  every  preceding  stage.  The  theory  pro- 
ceeds throughout  on  unsupported  and  most  improhable  con- 
jectures. One,  and  only  one,  fact  is  alleged  that  is  open  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  on  the  reality  of  which  fact  therefore 
the  whole  theory  may  be^considered  as  staked.  It  is  asserted 
that  Oats,  if  kept  constantly  mown  down  during  the  summer, 
will,  the  next  year,  become  Rye.  And  this  being  the  only 
41 
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ittstance  adduced  that  ib  Dot,  coolessedly,  a  mere  eoDJecture, 
it  k  coDsequently  the  bams-— supponng  it  established — of 
all  the  conjectures  thrown  out  Now  I  would  su^^  to  some 
ot  our  Agriculturists  to  offiar  a  trial  of  the  experiment^  pro- 
posing to  the  speculators  a  tMger  on  its  success.  If  the  Osls 
do  become  Bye,  the  eonjeetures  as  to  other  such  transmuta* 
tions  will  at  least  be  worth  lisleni&g  to :  should  it  pro?e — as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will —a  failure,  the  key-stone  oi  the  whole 
structure  will  have  been  taken  away. 

It  oouiy  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  I  have  seen  itsug^sslad 
—  apparently  as  a  hasty  ooqjecture  — that  there  may  peifaaps 
be  different  Species  or  Varieties  of  Mankind ;  of  which  aomft 
are  capable  of  originating  oivilixation  by  their  own  natural 
powers,  while  others  are  only  capaUe  of  leceiying  it  by  in- 
struction. What  I  wish  chiefly  to  point  out,  is,  that  admitting 
•—  and  it  would  be  a  great  deal  to  admit—  the  possibility  of 
the  supposition,  it  would  leave  unsolved  the  main  problem ; 
lo  produce  an  inetanee  of  Savages  who  have  civilized  them* 
selves.  None  can  be  found :  and  the  supposed  capabUity  of 
self-civilization,  if  it  has  ever  existed,  seems  never  to  have 
been  called  into  play. 

Of  the  hypothesis  itself,  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  »,  that 
k  cannot  be  demonstmted  to  be  impossible.  There  is  not 
only  no  proof  of  it  whatever,  but  all  the  evidence  that  the  case 
admits  of  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

Great  as  are  the  differences  in  respect  of  size,  color,  and 
outward  appearance,  in  those  di£brent  Races  of  Animals 
(such  as  dogs  and  horses  of  different  breeds)  which  are  capa- 
ble, —  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  the  human  Baoes  —  of  free 
intermixture,  there  is  no  case,  I  think,  of  so  great  and  essee- 
tial  a  difference  in  these,  as  there  would  be  between  tbe  sup- 
posed two  varieties  of  Bfon ;  the  «'  Self«civiHzing,'^  and  Man 
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■oeh  as  we  know  to  exist.  That  diflerence  mdeed  would 
hardly  be  less  than  between  Man  and  Brute.  If  a  good  Phys- 
iologist were  eonvinced  of  the  existence  of  two  such  Baces, 
(whether  called  Species  or  Varieties,)  one  of  them,  a  Being, 
capable-^  when  left,  wholly  untrained,  to  the  mere  spontane- 
ous exercise  of  his  natural  endowments,— of  emerging  from 
the  Savage  state,  so  as  to  acquire,  in  the  course  of  successive 
genemtions,  the  highest  point  of  civilization,  and  the  other, 
such  as  actual  experience  presents  to  us,  he  would,  I  think, 
assign  to  this  latter  an  intermediate  place  between  the  self- 
civilizing  Man  and  the  Orang-outang ;  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  each :  and  he  would  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  an 
intermixture  of  any  two  of  the  three  Races. 

However,  allowing  the  abstract  possibility  of  the  conjecture 
I  have  been  alluding  to,  the  main  argument,  as  I  have  said, 
remains  untouched.  If  Man  generally,  or  some  particular 
Bace,  be  capable  of  ''  self-civilization,'*  in  either  case  it  may 
be  expected  that  some  record,  or  tradition,  or  monument,  of 
the  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  should  be  found  :  and 
all  attempts  to  find  any  have  failed. 

See  Dr.  Taylor's  Natural  History  of  Society. 


[DDD].    Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  §  4.  p.  96. 

^  Witnesses  are  divided  into  incompetent,  suspicious,  (oer- 
dachtig^)  and  sufficient,  (voUguUig.)  Children  under  the  age 
of  eight  3rears,  those  who  have  accepted  any  reward  or  prom- 
ise for  their  evidence,  those  who  have  an  immediate  and  cer- 
tain interest  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  prosecution,  those 
who  have  been  accused  of  calumny,  of  giving  false  informa- 
tion or  of  perjury,  and  have  been  convicted  or  not  fully  ae- 
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quHied,  and  ihoee  who,  in  any  material  part  of  their  eyidenoe, 
have  been  guilty  of  falsehood  or  of  inconsbtency,  are  all  t»- 
campetent  witnesses.  Their  evidence  is  to  be  rejected  tit  taio^ 
Persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  injured  party,  inform* 
ers,  (unless  officially  bound  to  inform,)  accomplices,  persona 
connected  with  the  party  for  whom  they  depose,  by  blood,  by 
marriage,  by  friendship,  by  office,  or  by  dependence  —  per> 
sons  opposed  to  the  party  against  whom  they  depose,  by  strife 
or  by  hatred,  those  who  may  obtain  by  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry any  remote  or  contingent  benefit,  persons  of  suspicious 
character,  persons  unknown  to  the  court,  and  those  whoee 
manner  gives  the  appearance  of  insincerity  or  of  partiality  — 
are  all  guspicunu  witnesses. 

*^  The  testimony  of  two  sufficient  witnesses,  stating  not  mere 
inferences,  but  facts  which  they  have  perceived  with  their  own 
senses,  amounts  to  proof.  That  of  one  sufficient  witness 
amounts  to  half-proof. 

^^Two  suspicious  wimesses,  whose  testimony  agrees,  are 
equal  to  one  sufficient  witness.  Therefore  the  testimony  of 
two  suspicious  witnesses  agreeing  with  that  of  one  sufficient 
witness,  or  the  testimony  of  four  suspicious  witnesses  by 
themselves,  amounts  to  proof. 

^^  When  the  evidence  on  each  side,  taken  per  m,  amounts 
to  proof,  the  decision  is  to  be  in  favor  of  the  accused.  In 
other  cases,  contradictory  testimonies  neutmlize  one  another. 
So  that  if  there  be  two  sufficient  witnesses  on  one  side,  and 
two  suspicious  witnesses  on  the  other,  it  is  as  if  there  were  a 
single  sufficient  witness,  and  consequently  a  half-proof.  But 
if  the  number  of  sufficient  witnesses  had  been  three,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  proof — the  two  suspicious  witnesses  mere* 
ly  neutralizing  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  three  sufficient 
witnesses,  and  therefore  still  leaving  the  fact  proved.  So, 
the  testimony  of  seven  suspicious  witnesses,  opposed  only  by 
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three  nmilar  wttneaaes,  amounts  to  proof — that  of  ^  to 
half*proof.  Circumstantial  evidence  amounts  to  proof  when 
each  fact  of  which  it  consists  is  fully  proved,  (that  is  to  say, 
hy  two  sufficient  witnesses,  or  by  one  such  witness  and  two 
suspicious  ones,  or  by  four  suspicious  ones,)  and  when  these 
facts  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis 
except  that  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.*  If  any  other  explanatlOB 
is  possible,  though  it  may  be  improbable,  or  if  the  facts  are 
imperfectly  proved,  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  imperfectf 
The  Code  does  not  state  with  its  usual  arithmetical  precise- 
ness,  the  gradations  in  value  of  imperfect  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. It  seems,  however,  that  it  may  amount  to  half-proof; 
for  (by  Art  824)  if  it  coalesce  with  direct  evidence  amount 
ing  to  half*proof,  the  mixture  amoontB  to  whole  proof.  The 
most  complete  circumstantial  evidence,  however,  does  not 
authorize  the  infliction  of  death.]: 

^  Let  us  see  how  such  rules  may  work.  A  man  meets  twd 
others  in  a  path  through  a  wood.  Soon  after  he  has  passed 
and  lost  sight  of  them,  he  hears  screams.  He  turns  back  and 
finds  one  of  them  lying  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  sees  thl^ 
other  running  away.  He  overtakes  him,  and  finds  on  him  the 
purse  and  watch  of  the  wounded  man,  who,  by  this  time,  is 
dead.  The  murderer  and  robber,  unless  he  will  confess,  must 
escape.  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  is  only  circumstan^ 
tial  —  no  one  saw  him  give  the  fisital  blow ;  and  secondly,  att 
there  is  only  one  witness,  there  is  only  a  half-proof  even  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  witness  deposes.  We  WOI 
suppose,  however,  that  the  wounded  man  revives,  and  depos* 
es  that  the  prisoner  demanded  his  watch  and  purse,  and  on 
his  refusal  struck  him  down,  and  took  them.     Even  then  tfie 

•  Alt  828.  t  Art.  327.  {  All  880^ 

41  • 
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prisoner,  unless,  we  repeat  it,  he  will  confess,  cannot  be  con- 
victed even  of  the  robbery.  For  the  only  direct  evidence  is 
that  of  the  injured  person,  and  he  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sos* 
picious  witness;  his  testimony,  therefore,  amounts  to  only 
half  of  a  half*proof,  and  as  that  of  the  other  witness  amounts 
lo  only  a  half«proof,  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  for  de- 
fect of  evidence.  Well  might  Feuerbach  say,  that  unless  a 
man  choose  to  perpetrate  his  crimes  in  public,  or  to  confess 
them,  he  need  not  fear  a  conviction.^^  —  Edinib.  Rev..,  Oct 
1845,  pp.  328-330. 

Another  Country  might  have  been  mentioned,  in  which 
though  great  stress  is  laid  by  many  persons  on  the  utility  of 
Oath$^  and  much  outcry  is  raised  at  any  proposal  for  doing 
away  with  the  numerous  Oaths  of  office,  dec.  that  are  required, 
as  if  the  safety  of  the  Community  depended  on  these,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  with  strange  inconsistency,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  every  individual  without  exception,  is — not 
merely  likely,  but  —  certain^  to  be  ready  to  perjure  himself 
for  the  value  of  a  penny :  the  evidence  of  any  one  in  a  cause 
in  which  he  has  an  interest^  however  small,  being  not  merely 
regarded  with  suspicion,  but  totally  rejected  and  disallowed. 

As  for  promissory  Oaths  of  office,  it  would  have  been  be- 
side the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  enter  on  the  question  how 
far  any  one  is  likely  to  be  induced  to  do  his  duty,  by  swearing 
to  do  so,  who  would  not  have  been  induced  by  a  sense  of  duty 
itself:  —  how  far  e.  g,  any  king  is  likely  to  have  been  induced 
by  the  Oath  taken  at  his  Coronation  (which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  can  defer ^  or  wholly  omit^  at  his  own  pleasure)  to 
be  more  attentive  to  his  duties  as  a  sovereign  than  he  felt 
bound  to  be  before. 

The  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  Oaths  of 
this  class,  lie  against  them,  in  fact,  rather  as  promises^  than 
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nmply  as  Oaihi.  A  man  is  then  only,  strictly  speakings 
bound  &y  (i.  e.  in  consequence  of)  a  promise,  when  he  en* 
gages  to  do  something  which  he  was  not  bound  to  previouMly  ; 
as,  to  deliver  such  and  such  articles  of  merchandise  at  a  stip* 
ulated  price,  —  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  &c.  But  any 
promise  to  fulfil  a  precious  obligation,  should  be  understood 
(and  it  would  be  much  better  that  it  should  be  so  expressed) 
as  merely  a  dedaroHon^  that  he  oiofw,  and  is  sensible  of  that 
obligation ;  which  he  does  not  -^-  as  in  the  other  case  —  then 
take  upon  him.  But  Oaths  of  Office  are  often  made  to  supply 
topics  for  rhetorie^d  purposes,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
A  man  will  tiy  to  convince  otheiSy  and  often,  himself  also, 
that  the  course  he  prefers  is  one  to  which  he  is  bound  by 
Oath ;  and  will  mauitain  or  insinuate  that  all  who  do  not  agree 
with  him,  are  peijured. 

In  reference  to  this  point  I  suljoin  a  passage  from  a  Charge 
containing  the  substance  of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  question  of  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  College :  — 

**  The  solemn  vow  by  which  we  are  bound  to  '  banish  and 
drive  out  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines,  contrary  to 
God's  word,'  has  been  again  and  again  brought  forward  on  this 
and  on  several  other  analogous  occasions;  and  it  has  been 
either  distinctly  asserted,  or  by  implication  insinuated,  that 
any  one  who  has  taken  that  vow,  cannot,  without  a  violation 
of  it,  support  such  a  measure  as  the  one  lately  passed.  For 
there  are  some,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  the  loudest  censur* 
era  of  Romish  claims  to  infallibility,  who  yet  have  such  full 
confidence  in  their  own  infallibility,  as  to  make  no  scruple  of 
imputing  breach  of  a  vow  to  any  one  who  does  not  interpret 
that  vow  in  the  same  sense  with  themselves.  And  since  such 
imputations  are,  I  suppose,  listened  to  by  some  penons,  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  their  being  on  so  many  occasions,  and 
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SO  pertiiiaciously«  uxged,)  I  feel  bound  to  protest  against  them, 
in  behalf  not  only  of  myself  bat  also  of  many  of  my  brother 
Clergy  who  think  with  me  on  these  points,  and  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  truly  pious  and  able,  and 
unostentatiously  zealous  and  useful  Christian  ministers. 

^^  I  am  not,  I  trusty  more  forgetful  of  the  vows  I  have  made 
than  those  whose  interpretation  of  them  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  mine.  But,  from  their  interpretation  would  follow  con- 
sequences,  from  which  not  only  I,  but  probably  most  of  them- 
selves also  would  recoil.  We  have  vowed  not  merely  not  to 
promote  and  encourage,  but  to '  hankh  and  drive  aiU^  errone- 
ous doctrines.^  This  vow  therefore  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
fulfilled  by  simply  voting  against  a  pecunuiry  grant.  We  are 
melively  to  ^  drive  out  doctrines  contraiy  to  God^s  word.'  But 
whence  are  we  to  drive  them  out  ?  and  by  wJuU  meane  1  Is  it 
by  penal  laws,  —  by  secular  coeicion,  —  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonet, —  that  we  are  to  drive  out  religious  error?  And- 
again,  is  it  from  these  islands  —  from  the  soil  of  the  BriHek 
emifire — that  we  are  bound  to  banish  false  doctrines  ?  This 
can  only  be  efiectually  done  by  banishing  the  professors  of 
them;  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  expelled  from  Spain  the 
Moors  and  Jews.  And  are  these  the  measures  which  Christian 
Bishops,  and  other  Clergy,  are  bound  to  recommend,  and  the 
Legislature,  to  adopt  ? 

^  We  have  heard  of  late  much  comprint  of  the  unscriptu- 
ral  and  immoral,  and  indeed  seditious  and  dangerous  doctrines 
taught  at  Soman  Catholic  Seminaries;  and  we  have  been 
called  upon,  on  that  ground,  by  virtue  of  our  vows,  to  —  vote 
against  an  increoitd  grant  to  such  seminaries  !  Manifestly,  if 
the  statements  be  admitted  and  the  reasoning  assented  to,  we 
must  not  stop  there.  All  allowances  to  Roman  Catholic 
Chaplains  of   regiments,  jails,  and  workhouses*   must    be 
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stopped ;  as  well  as  the  grants  and  endowments  enjoyed  by 
Boman  Catholic  Ministeis,  in  the  Colonies  and  dependencies. 
Nor  can  we  consistently  stop  at  the  withdrawing  of  all  grants 
to  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries :  we  must  call  for  the  toUd 
tupprestian  of  the  Seminaries.  Nor  will  even  this  he  enough : 
we  must  go  on  to  prohibit  the  teaching,  in  any  way,  or  in 
any  place,  at  home  or  abroad,*  of  the  obnoxious  doctrines : 
in  short,  we  must  u^  the  total  suppression  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  all  its  adherents. 

^^  If  such  were  the  vow  proposed  to  me,  sooner  than  fulfil 
or  undertake  so  unchristian  an  eogagement,  I  would  resign 
my  office,— I  would  abandon  my  profession,-^!  would  ab- 
jure the  Church  that  imposed  such  vows.  But  I  have  always 
coiSsidered  the  vows  I  have  taken  as  binding  me,  —  or  rather 
as  reminding  me  of  the  duty, — to  drive  out,  as  far  as  lies  in 
me,  erroneous  doctrines  from  my  aum  Churchy  and  especially 
from  that  portion  of  it  committed  to  my  own  immediate  su- 
perintendence. 

''  By  instruction,  —  by  admonition  and  remonstrance,  -^  and 
finally  by  ecclesiastkud  censure,  when  applicable  and  ndces* 
sary^— a  bishop  is  bound  to  endeavor  to  drive  away  from 
among  those  of  his  own  Communion,  *  all  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  Word.'  Over  those  of  another  Communion 
I  claim  no  control.  But  I  have  expressed,  openly,  in  many 
works  which  are  before  the  Public,  my  utter  disapprobation  of 
what  appear  to  me  erroneous  doctrines,  and  have  given  my 
reasons  for  thinking  them  such  :  without  indeed  any  polemi- 
cal bitterness,  but  without  any  suppression,  through  fear  of 
man's  censure,  of  what  I  hold  to  be  Gk>d's  truth !  endeavor^ 
ing,  according  to  the  Apostolic  precepts,  to  be  ^  gentle  unto 

•  See  Speech  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
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all  meiiy  in  meekneas  instmctiDg  them  tet  oppnse  them- 
selves,'  and  *  speaking  the  truth  in  love/ 

^^  But  though  I  presume  not  to  pass  any  authoritative  cen* 
sufe  on  the  memben  of  other  Communions,  I  have  exerted 
myself,  I  think  I  may  say,  as  zealouidy  as  any  of  my  brech* 
ren,  to  banish  strange  doctrines  from  our  own  Communion, 
and  to  eountemct  the  disingenuous  procedure  of  those  who 
hold  the  doctrines  of  one  Church  and  the  emoluments  of- 
another. 

^  It  is  thus  thai  I  hare  always  interpreted  the  tows  alluded 
to.  But  were  the  other  interpretation  of  them  to  be  adopted, 
no  man  of  logical  mind  could  stop  short  of  consequences 
which  most,  I  believe  and  trust,  of  those  who  urge  such  argu- 
ments, would  themselves  shrink  from.*' 

The  following  extract  firom  a  number  (puUished  about  the 
same  time)  of  a  clever  Periodical,  contains  some  just  remarks 
on  some  of  the  points  above  noticed. 

*^  Among  other  apparitions  of  sophisms  supposed  defunct, 
the  Coronation-oath-argument  has  been  resuscitated  in  the 
course  of  the  Maynooth  debate,  and  even  in  the  solemn  shape 
of  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  Beasonable  men  inter* 
pret  the  Coronation-oath  as  binding  the  King  not  to  encroach 
on  the  laws  by  his  prerogatwe.  The  opponents  of  the  in^ 
<»eased  allowance  to  Maynooth  view  it  as  binding  him  to  re- 
fuse his  assent  to  certain  laws :  they  deem  the  oath  a  meanc 
of  restricting  the  royal  prerogative  and  diminishing  the  liber- 
ty of  the  subject  at  the  same  time.  This  view  is  the  standing 
consolation  of  politicians  beaten  in  argument :  they  seek  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  though  the  King  be  convinced,  and 
the  People  be  convinced,  yet  neither  one  nor  other,  nor  both 
together,  can  act  upon  their  convictions  notwithstanding. 

*'  The  consolation,  it  is  true,  does  not  last  l<mg :  for  the 
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impoMifaUity  is  always  achiered.  The  Goronatkm^oathf  ia 
their  acceptation  of  it,  may  be  compared  to  the  mirage  ot  the 
Desert  The  mirage  looks  like  a  vast  lake,  in  which  the 
trayeller  will  be  drowned  if  he  advances :  but  when  he  does 
advance  to  the  place  of  the  supposed  water,  he  finds  dry 
land,  and  the  lake  still  before  him  ;  which  again  and  again 
recedes  as  he  marches  on.  Gteorge  the  Third  took  the  Coio* 
nation-oath,  which  some  maintain  binds  the  King  to  allow  of 
no  change  in  what  pertains  to  religion  :  he  found  no  perjury 
in  relaxing  the  penal  laws,  and  gmnting  the  elective  fmnchise 
to  Boman  Catholics;  but  he  stuck  at  Emancipation  —  thai 
was  his  ^Lake.*  Greorge  the  Fourth,  afler  much  apparent 
fear  of  drowning  in  his  father's  lake,  stepped  on  as  far  as 
Emancipation,  with  dry  clothes :  there  he  stopped.  William 
the  Fourth  was  threatened  with  being  overwhelmed  in  the  sea 
of  perjury,  and  losing  his  crown,  Pharaoh-like,  in  the  waves, 
if  he  assented  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act :  he  reached 
this  point,  however,  and  the  shore ;  the  receding  mirage  being 
yet  at  some  distance  before  htm.  And  now  the  Queen  is  to 
be  over  head  and  ears  in  perjury,  and  lose  her  crown,  for 
assenting  to  the  Maynooth  grant ;  and  she  will  be  threatened 
with  the  like  again  and  again,  for  making  still  furthered- 
vances  in  the  same  direction.  When  shall  we  get  over  this 
low  arid  region  of  prejudiced  sophistry,  in  which  the  mirage 
b  perennial? 

^^  If  there  were  a  shadow  of  reason  in  the  allegation  that 
the  Queen  has  forfeited  the  crown  by  reoogniztag  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Ireland  would  have  been  forfeited  at  the  Refer* 
mation ;  since  the  Kings  of  England  for  a  long  time  claimed 
that  country  as  a  gtfl  from  the  Pope,  on  the  condition  of 
bringing  it  into  subjection  to  him.  And  the  case  of  the  Pope 
was  even  stiongen    Parliament  may  interpret  or  relax  ooa- 
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ditioiM  imposed  by  P^iament ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  Aat 
Psiiiament  would  bind  a  King  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a  bill 
passed  through  P^ltament.  But  the  Pope  and  the  Inah  na- 
ticm  did  not  give  their  sancticm  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  there- 
foe,  on  this  hypothesis,  may  fairly  demand  the  forfeit 

^*  If  the  interpretation  of  the  Coronation-oath,  put  forth  by 
some  with  such  apparent  seriousness,  should  ever  preTail, 
iSbere  would  still  be  one  resource  left  for  English  kings  wish- 
ing to  deal  justly  by  their  subjects.  From  this  interpretation 
it  follows  that  we  have  in  the  realm  two  kinds  of  regal  govern- 
ment— that  of  an  uncrowned  and  that  of  a  crowned  King. 
The  latter  is  bound  to  certain  things,  which  the  former  is  not. 
Every  King  has  at  the  outset  his  choice  which  of  these  two 
he  will  be  ;  for  he  is  King  at  once ;  and  may  reign  as  long  as 
he  likes  without  being  crowned,  or  may  decline  it  altogether.^ 


[E],    Part  I.  Chap.  ii.  §  92.  p.  117. 

^  Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  thing9j  but 
the  similarity,  or  sameness  of  two  reUoions.    There  must  be 
more  than  two  things  to  give  rise  to  two  rdoHans :  there  miial 
be  at  least  three ;  and  in  most  cases  there  are  four.    Thus  A 
may  be  like  B,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B :    it 
is  an  abuse  of  the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  con- 
fusion of  thought    If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  O 
has  to  D,  then  there  is  an  analogy.    If  the  first  relation    be 
well  known,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  second,  which  is  l^aa 
known  :  and  the  transfer  of  name  from  one  of  the  terms  in 
the  relation  best  known  to  its  corresponding  term  in  the  otber 
causes  no  confusion,  hut  on  the  contrary  tends  to  remind  i^ 
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of  the  similmrity  that  exists  in  these  reladons ;  and  so  ( 
the  mind  instead  of  misleading  it 

**  In  this  manner  things  most  unlike  and  discordant  in  their 
nature  may  he  strictly  analogout  to  one  another.  Thus  a  cer« 
tain  proposition  may  be  called  the  hoM  of  a  system.  The 
proposition  is  to  the  system  what  the  hasis  is  to  a  building.  It 
serves  a  similar  office  and  purpose :  and  this  last  relation  be- 
ing well  known  is  of  use  to  illustrate  the  other  which  was  less 
known.  £•  G.  The  system  rette  upon  it:  it  is  useless  to 
proceed  with  the  argument  till  this  is  well  established  :  if  this 
were  removed^  the  system  must  falL  The  only  cautions 
requisite  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  analogy  are,  first,  not  to 
proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  terms  as  they 
are  intrinsically  in  themselves  or  in  their  own  nature,  but 
merely  as  they  are  in  relation  to  the  other  terms  respectively ; 
and,  sscoNDLT,  not  to  presume  that  because  the  relation  is  the 
same  or  similar  in  one  or  two  points,  therefore  it  is  the  same 
or  similar  in  all. 

"  The  FIRST  of  these  errors  cannot  be  committed  in  the 
instance  before  us,  because  the  two  things  are  of  such  differ- 
ent natures  that  they  have  no  one  point  of  resemblance.  But 
when  the  first  and  the  third  term  are  not  only  corresponding 
in  relation,  but  chance  also  to  be  of  a  kindred  nature,  or  when^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  being  visible  and  the  other  in- 
vbible,  their  discrepancies  do  not  strike  us,  it  often  happens 
that  a  comparison  is  pursued  between  the  things  themsehes  ; 
and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  terms 
similUude  and  analogy.  As  for  example,  when  Locke,  hav- 
ing once  established  the  comparison,  proceeds  to  talk  of  Ideas 
as  if  they  were  really  images  in  the  mind,  or  traces  in  the 
brain. 

^  It  is  from  observing  this  tendency  in  men  to  regard  tb^ 
42 
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motaphorical  or  analogous  name  am  bringing  along  with  it 
■oroething  of  the  nature  of  the  Uhing  it  originally  aignified, 
that  Mr.  Stewart  is  led  to  make  the  remark,  not  less  original 
than  just,  that  it  is  well  for  the  understanding,  though  it  maj 
be  a  loss  to  the  fancy,  when  a  metaphorical  word  has  lost  its 
pedigree*^- that  is,  when  it  no  longer  excites  the  primary 
idea  denoted  by  it,  and  is  reduced  by  custom  to  a  plain  and 
direct  appellation  in  its  secondary  sense.  He  suggests  abot 
with  equal  ingenuity,  in  cases  where  words  have  not  yet  been 
worn  down  to  this  use,  the  expedient  of  vmying  our  meta- 
phor when  speaking  of  the  same  suliject,  as  a  praservativa 
against  this  dangerous  and  encroaching  error.  Of  the  utilitf 
of  this  practice  I  have  no  doubt :  and  I  think  it  may  be  r»> 
garded  as  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  pamUes  of 
&e  New  Testament  are  drawn  from  such  a  great  divenity  of 
objects,  as  to  check  the  propensity  in  man,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  to  attach  some  mystical  chander  to  th» 
images  so  employed,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  emblems  po^ 
sessing  an  intrinsic  virtue,  or  at  least  a  secret  affinity  with 
diose  spiritual  truths,  to  the  illustration  of  which  they  am 
made  subservient 

*^  When  tbe  points  in  which  the  similarity  of  relaticm  bdda 
are  of  secondary  importance  —  when  instead  of  being  < 


*  Philoeophical  Easayt,  Em.  t.  chap.  S. 

t  Ibid.  In  the  nudyiis  here  given  of  onoJb^,  it  ivOl  be  peieeifeil 
by  those  who  are  oonvensat  with  Mr.  Stewart's  writuigs,  that  I  ]i«m 
veatared  to  depart  widely  from  hia  use  of  the  weid.  IndeedlC  Pk»* 
vot's  etymology*  as  given  in  a  passage  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  yol.  ii.  chap.  iy.  §  4,  appears  to  me  quite  erroneooa. 
••  Le  mot  Analo^e,  daru  Fanzine,  n'exprime  que  la  rcssemblanoe.** 
The  zerene  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  fiict.  But  this  is  not  the  plaee 
teentering  farther  into  the  discussion. 
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tial  and  oharactarisCie,  dMyare  alight  atid  aupeffietal— tlM 
analogy  is  often  called  a  metaphor,  and  often  a  similitude,  as 
being  addressed  rather  to  the  fancy  than  to  the  judgment,  and 
intended  rather  to  adorn  and  illustrate,  than  to  explain*  But 
h  would  perhaps  be  batter  to  avoid  the  name  HmilUude  in 
ttese  cases,  and  to  regard  them  as  being,  what  they  really 
are,  analogiet^  although  subsisting  in  points  of  inferior  mo- 
ment. 

"^  Thus  when  the  swallow  is  called  the  herald  of  summer, 
or  a  ship  is  said  to  plough  the  wares,  it  is  easy  to  resolve  the 
phrase  into  the  form  of  analogy  or  proportion :  the  swallow 
IS  to  the  summer  what  the  herald  is  to  his  prince^ he  an* 
Bounces  his  approach.  So  the  action  <^  a  ship  is  to  the  sea, 
what  the  action  of  a  plough  is  to  the  land.  But  because  in 
these  cases  the  relation  is  fanciful  rather  than  reoZ,  that  is,  it 
consists  not  in  essential  points  but  in  mere  circumstances  of 
inferior  importance,  we  leave  such  things  to  the  province  of 
taste  or  amusement,  and  no  considerate  man  ever  attempts  to 
reason  from  them. 

^  *I  am  not  (^  the  mind  of  those  ^leculators,'  said  Mr. 
Burke,  '  who  seem  assured  that  all  States  have  the  sama 
period  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude,  that  are  found 
in  individuals.  P^ralleb  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudea 
to  illustrate  or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence 
to  reason.  The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into 
an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence. 
Individuals  are  physical  beings — commonwealths  aie  not 
physical  but  moral  essences.'* 

^^  A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  that  argument  of 
Toplady  against  free-will,  who,  afler  quoting  the  text.  Ye  also 

*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  p.  4. 
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a$  Imefy  9tone$  are  huiU  tip  a  tpiriiuai  hause^*  triumphantly 
excfadms,  *  this  is  giving  free-will  a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib : 
for  can  stones  hew  themseWes,  and  build  theroselTes  in  a 
regular  hou8e?*t 

M  Even  when  we  attribute  to  inanimate  things  the  qualities 
of  animals,  the  same  analysis  may  be  adopted  as  befSre* 
Thus  the  rage  of  the  eea  denotes  a  similarity  of  effect  to  the 
effect  of  rage  in  animals.  This  is  even  more  the  work  of 
fimcy  than  the  example  before  given :  for  in  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  proportion  one  term  is  wholly  supplied  by  the 
imagination.  We  do  not  really  believe  there  is  a  principle  in 
the  sea  producing  these  effects,  answering  to  rage  in  animals, 
but  the  imagination  suggests  such  a  principle,  and  transfers 
the  name  of  rage  to  it 

^  In  those  cases  where  the  analogy  is  traced  between  things 
perfectly  heterogeneous  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding 
the  idea  with  that  of  similitude.  But  when  the  subjects  wb 
are  comparing  are  of  a  kindred  nature^  so  that  the  things 
spoken  of  not  only  stand  in  the  same  relation,  but  also  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  then  it  is  we  are  most  apt 
to  confound  them  together,  and  to  substitute  resemblance  for 
analogy.  Thus  because  the  heart  or  the  tooth  of  an  animal 
not  only  serves  the  same  office  to  the  animal  that  the  heart  or 
the  tooth  of  a  man  does  to  him,  but  is  also  an  object  very 
nearly  resembling  it  in  structure  and  outward  appeanmce,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  same  name  is  given  to  it  solely  on 
this  last  account.  But  if  we  pursue  the  inquiry  throughoat 
the  animal  creation,  we  shall  find  that  the  form  of  the  corre* 


•  1  Pet  ii.  6. 

t  Chriirtiaa  and  PbiloBophioal  NeoMtity  AiMrted,  p.  66.    See  1 
Cor.ziT.4. 
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•ponding  pafli  is  inftutely  yaried,  althoagh  the  analogy  ra^ 
mains  the  same :  till  at  length  we  arrive  at  sueh  divemtiea, 
that  it  IS  only  penons  conversant  with  compaiattve  anatomy 
who  can  readily  detect  the  analogy.  And  long  before  the 
difference  has  reached  this  length  in  popular  discoune  the 
analogical  name  is  dropped,  and  the  seientifie  use  of  it  in 
such  cases  sounds  pedantic  to  unlearned  ears.  Thus  the  beak 
of  a  bird  answers  to  the  tooth  of  man,  and  the  shell  of  a  lob* 
sler  to  the  bones  of  other  animals.  If  the  use  and  office  re- 
main the  same,  no  diversity  of  form  impairs  the  analogy :  but 
we  ought  from  such  examples  to  learn,  even  when  similitude 
of  form  doe$  exist,  not  to  regard  it  as  the  true  ground  of  the 
comparison  we  make,  and  of  our  affixing  the  same  name. 

^  Thus  too  when  we  speak  of  quoKHei  of  things  which  are 
not  cognizable  by  our  senses  except  in  their  effiscts,  we  bestow 
the  same  name  on  account  of  a  real  or  supposed  analogy, 
not  on  account  of  any  similarity  in  the  qualities  themselves, 
which  may  or  may  not  exist  aeeording  as  ike  things  we  spedk 
ef  are  more  or  Use  of  a  kindred  nahire.  Sagacity,  courage, 
fidelity,  love,  jealousy,  revenge,  are  all  predicated  of  brute 
animals  not  less  than  of  man,  although  they  are  not  things  or 
existences  themselves,  but  certain  attributes  or  affections  in 
them,  exhibiting  symptoms  and  producing  effiscts  correspond* 
ing  with  the  symptoms  and  effects  attendant  upon  those  qual* 
hies  in  ourselves.  In  these  instances,  eHU  more  than  in  the 
former,  we  are  prone  to  confound  analogy  with  resemblance 
—  because  as  these  things  have  no  form  or  existence  of  their 
own  —  as  the  whole  essence  of  them  consists  in  their  relation 
to  something  else  —  if  the  relations  be  alike,  the  things  are 
necessarily  alike,  and  we  naturally  slide  into  that  form  of 
speaking  which  makes  no  distinction  between  analogy  and 
resemblance :  but  even  then  we  regard  the  qudUHes  ai 
42» 
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idMitioal,  oofy  in  piopordoo  as  the  natmre  of  the  lespectiTa 
BubjectB  to  which  they  belong  may  be  regarded  as  the  same. 

'^  The  SBCOND  error  above  noticed  as  carefully  to  be  avoided 
in  the  use  of  analogy  is,  when  we  do  not  indeed  treat  the  cor* 
zesponding  terms  as  ruemhUng  one  another  in  their  own 
nature,  but  when  we  presume  that  a  similarity  of  relation 
subsistB  in  oikerpoUiU  besides  those  which  are  the  foundatioii 
of  the  analogy. 

**  When  the  analogy  consists  in  slight  or  superficial  cir- 
cumstances, still  more  when  it  is  fanciful  only,  no  attempt 
whatever  should  be  made  to  reason  from  it ;  as  was  exempli* 
fied  in  the  passage  produced  from  Burke^s  writings :  but  even 
when  the  analogy  is  solid  and  well-founded  we  are  liable  to 
foil  into  error,  if  we  suppose  it  to  extend  farther  than  it  really 
does.  Errors  of  this  nature  are  often  committed  by  men  of 
lively  fancies,  or  of  ardent  minds,  and  they  are  the  more 
seducing,  because  they  set  out  not  only  with  a  show  of  reason, 
but  with  reason  and  truth  actually  on  their  side. 

»« Thus  because  a  just  analogy  has  been  discerned  between 
the  metropolis  of  a  country  and  the  heart  in  the  animal  body, 
it  has  been  sometimes  contended  that  its  increased  size  is  a 
disease — that  it  may  impede  some  of  its  most  important 
functions — or  even  be  the  means  of  its  dissolution. 

'^  Another  frequent  example  of  this  second  error  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  same  titles  of  office  or  dignity  in  different 
nations  or  in  distant  times.  Although  the  relation  denoted  by 
them  be  the  same  in  one  or  in  several  important  particulars, 
yet  it  scarcely  ever  holds  throughout;  and  the  most  false 
notions  are  in  consequence  entertained  by  people  of  the  nature 
of  these  corresponding  offices  in  every  country  but  their  own. 
We  have  known  what  mischief  has  been  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  phrase,  *  servant  of  the  people,'  although  it 
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eumot  be  denied  that  in  some  points  the  doty  of  the  inig]»> 
trateis  the  same  as  the  duty  of  a  servant*  —  that  his  time,  for 
instance,  his  thoughts,  his  abilities,  should  be  deyoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  -—and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  duty  of  a  subject  towards  his  soTereign  coincides  in  many 
respects  with  the  duty  of  a  child  towards  his  parent,  some 
speculative  writers  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  institution 
of  monarchy  is  equally  founded  in  nature,  and  possesses  the 
same  inherent  authority  with  the  parental.'* — Coplbston's 
Pavr  DUeawnei  on  the  Doctrines  of  NeeessUy  and  Prodee^ 
tinaiion^  note  to  Disc.  m.  p.  122-  laO. 


[F].    Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  §  3.  p.  165. 

^  No  man  is  so  obstinate  an  admirer  of  the  old  times,  as  to 
deny  that  medicine,  surgery,  botany,  chemistry,  engineering, 
navigation,  are  better  understood  now  than  in  any  former  age* 
We  conceive  that  is  the  same  with  political  science.    Like 

•  M  xhe  *  Sgrmmit '  that  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  and  in  other  traai- 
lationa  of  ancient  booka,  aze  ao  called  by  Analogy  to  servants  among 
lis  :  and  that  Analogy  consists  in  the  offices  which  a  *  servant'  per- 
forms, in  waiting  on  his  master,  and  doing  his  bidding.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  one  description  of  *  servant '  corresponds  [*  answers '] 
to  the  other.  And  hence  some  persons  have  been  led  to  apply  all  that 
is  said  in  Scripture  respecting  Masters  and  Strvanis,  to  these  times  and 
this  Country ;  forgetting  that  the  Analogy  is  not  compleU,  and  extends 
no  farther  than  the  point  above  mentioned.  For  the  ancient  *  ser- 
vants '  (except  when  expressly  spoken  of  as  hired  servants)  were 
Slavet ;  a  part  of  the  Master's  poteuumi," 

'Best  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  of  mistake  the  author  is 
speaking  o4  mm  Appendix  to  Logio,  Art.  <*  God." 
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ibmm  odior  aeieaces  whicli  we  have  mentioned,  it  has  ahrayv 
been  working  itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  depositing  im« 
parity  after  impurity*  There  was  a  tin»e  wben  the  OMiet 
powerful  of  human  intellects  were  deluded  by  the  gibberisli 
ef  the  astrdoger  and  the  alchemist ;  and  just  so  there  was  m 
time  when  the  most  enli^tened  and  virtuous  statesmen 
liMiight  it  the  fiist  duty  of  a  government  to  penecute  here* 
lies,  to  IboDd  mooaaleriea,  to  make  war  on  Samcens.  But 
time  adsvnnces,  facta  accumulate,  doubts  arise.  Paint  glimpses 
of  tnCth  begin  to  appear,  and  shine  more  and  OKMre  onto  tiM 
perfect  day.  The  highest  intellects,  like  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, are  the  first  to  catch  and  to  reflect  the  dawn.  They 
are  bright  while  the  level  below  is  still  in  darkness.  Bat 
soon  the  light,  which  at  first  illuminated  only  the  loftiest  emi- 
nences, descends  on  the  plain,  and  penetrates  to  the  deepest 
valley.  First  come  hints,  then  fragments  of  systems,  then 
deHoctifis  aystems,  then  complete  and  harmonious  systems. 
The  sound  opmion,  held  for  a  time  by  one  bold  speculator, 
becomes  the  opinion  of  a  small  minority,  of  a  strong  minority, 
of  a  mafority — of  mankind.  Thus,  the  great  progress  goes 
on,  till  schoolbojTS  laugh  at  the  jaigon  which  imposed  on 
Bacon, — till  country  rectors  condemn  the  illiberality  and 
intolerance  of  Sir  Thomas  More.**  —  Edinb.  Renew^  July, 
1835,  p.  282. 

<«  We  have  said  that  the  history  of  England  is  the  history 
of  progress,  and,  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  it, 
it  is  so.  But,  when  examined  in  small  separate  portions,  it 
may  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  history  of  actions  and 
reactions.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  motion  of  the 
public  mind  in  our  country  resembles  that  of  the  sea  when 
the  tide  is  rising.  Each  suocessive  wave  rushes  forward, 
breaks,  and  rolls  beck ;  but  the  great  flood  is  steadily  eomiag 
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In.  A  penon  who  looked  on  the  waten  only  for  a  moment 
might  fancy  that  they  were  retiring,  or  that  they  obeyed  no 
fixed  law,  but  were  rushing  capriciously  to  and  fro.  But 
when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
sees  one  sea-marit  disappear  after  another,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  doubt  of  the  general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  m 
moved  Just  such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  England* 
In  the  history  of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
history  of  the  nation,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  that  recoil 
which  regularly  follows  every  advance  from  a  great  general 
ebb.  If  we  take  short  intervals—- if  we  compare  1640  and 
1660, 1680  and  1685, 1708  and  1712, 1782  and  1794,  we  find 
a  retrogression.  But  if  we  take  centuries, — if,  for  example, 
we  compare  1794  with  1660,  or  with  1685, — we  cannot 
doubt  in  which  direction  society  is  proceeding.^^  —  Edmk 
Review,  July,  1839,  pp.  228,  289. 

This  last  passage  closely  resembles  the  following  one  in  the 
Lectures  an  PoUHcdl  Economy, 

^  Another  point  which  is  attainable  is,  to  perceive,  amidst 
all  the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the  seeming  disorder  of  con- 
fiicting  agencies,  a  general  tendency  nevertheless  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  wise  and  beneficent  designs. 

^*  As  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide,  we  are  sometimes  in 
doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the  sea  is  really  receding, 
because,  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  will  dash  farther  up  the 
shore  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  if  we  continue 
our  observation  long  enough,  we  see  plainly,  that  the  bound- 
ary of  the  land  is  on  the  whole  advancing ;  so  here,  by  ex- 
tending our  view  over  many  countries  and  through  several 
ages,  we  may  distinctly  perceive  the  tendencies  which 
would  have  escaped  a  more  confined  research.^*  ^XmC.  it. 
p.  106. 
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The  Mowing  from  the  Edinhmrgh  Review^*  is  ao  admins 
Me  speeimeii  of  illustratiTe  argrnnent :  — 

**  A  blade  which  is  designed  both  to  shaye  and  to  canre  will 
certainly  not  shaye  so  well  as  a  razor,  or  carve  so  well  as  a 
carviog-knife.  An  academy  of  painting,  which  should  also  be 
a  bank,  would  in  all  probalnlity  exhilnt  very  bad  pictnrss  and 
discount  very  bad  bills.  A  gas  company,  which  should  also 
be  an  in&nt-achool  society,  would,  we  apprehend,  light  the 
streets  ill,  and  teach  the  children  ill.  On  this  principle,  we 
ihoidc  diat  goremment  should  be  oiganized  solely  with  a  Tieir  ' 
lo  its  mam  end ;  and  that  no  part  of  its  efficiency  for  that  end 
should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  promote  any  other  end,  bow* 
erereiceUsnt 

^  But  does  it  follow  from  henoe  that  governments  ought 
never  to  promote  any  end  other  than  their  main  end  ?  In  no 
wise.  Though  it  is  desirable  that  eveiy  institution  shoidd 
have  a  main  end,  and  should  be  so  formed  as  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  efficient  for  that  main  end  ;  yet  if,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  its  efficiency  for  that  end,  it  can  promote  any  other 
good  end,  it  ought  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  end  for  which  a  hos- 
pital is  built  is  the  relief  of  the  sick,  not  the  beautifjing  of 
the  street  To  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  sick  to  splendor  of 
sorchilectuml  effect-— to  place  the  building  in  a  bad  air  only 
that  it  may  present  a  more  commandmg  front  to  a  great  pub- 
lic place  ^  to  make  the  wards  hotter  or  cooler  than  they 
ought  10  be,  in  order  that  the  columns  and  windows  of  tibe 
eslerior  may  please  the  passers-by,  would  be  naonstrous. 
But  if,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  chief  object,  the  hospitid 
can  be  made  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  ab* 
surd  not  to  make  it  so. 

^*  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  government  can,  without  any 

*  No.  oxxxix.  April,  1839. 
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Mcrifiee  of  its  mam  end,  promote  any  other  good  end,  it  ooght 
to  do  90.  The  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  for  eaaunple,  is 
by  no  means  the  main  end  of  government ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd,  in  constituting  a  government,  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
the  question,  whether  it  would  be  a  government  likely  to  train 
Baphaels  and  Domenichinoe*  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  is  improper  for  a  government  to  form  a  national  gal* 
lery  of  pictures.  The  same  may  be  said  of  patronage  be» 
stowed  on  learned  men  —  of  the  publication  of  archives «-» 
of  the  collecting  of  libraries,  menageries,  plants,  fossils, 
antiques — of  journeys  and  voyages  few  purposes  o[  geograph* 
ical  discovery  or  astronomical  ofaservati«Mi«  It  is  not  for  these 
ends  that  government  b  constituted.  But  it  may  well  hi^>peii 
that  a  government  may  have  at  its  command  resources  which 
will  enable  it,  without  any  bjury  to  its  main  end,  to  serve 
these  collateral  ^ids  for  more  efl^MstuaUy  than  any  indivulnal 
or  any  voluntary  association  could  da  If  so,  govemmeBl 
ooght  to  serve  these  collateral  ends. 

^*  It  is  still  more  evidently  the  duty  of  govemment'to  pro- 
mote—-always  in  subordination  to  its  main  end— everything 
which  u  useful  as  a  means  for  the  attaining  of  that  main  end. 
The  improvement  of  steam  navigation,  for  example,  is  by  no 
means  a  primary  object  of  government  But  as  steam  vesiek 
are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  focilitating  intercourse  between  dirtant  provinces, 
and  thereby  consolidating  the  force  of  the  empire,  it  may  bo 
the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  encourage  ingeuoos  warn 
to  perfect  an  invention  which  so  directly  tends  to  make  the 
state  more  efficient  for  its  great  primary  end. 

^  Now,  on  both  these  grounds,  the  instruction  of  the  peo^ 
may  with  propriety  engage  the  caie  of  ibm  govemmenU**— 
pp.  878-275. 
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*^  We  may  illustrate  our  view  of  the  policy  which  govenH 
ments  ought  to  pursue  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  by 
recurring  to  the  analogy  of  a  hospital.  Religious  instnictioo 
b  not  the  main  end  for  which  a  hospital  is  built :  and  to  intro- 
duce into  a  hospital  any  regulations  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  patients,  on  the  plea  of  promoting  their  spiritual  im- 
provement— to  send  a  ranting  preacher  to  a  man  who  has 
just  been  ordered  by  the  physician  to  lie  quiet  and  tiy  to  get 
a  tittle  sleep — to  impose  a  strict  observance  of  LenI  on  a 
convalescent  who  has  been  advised  to  eat  heartily  of  nourish- 
ing food — to  direct,  as  &e  bigoted  Pius  the  FiAh  actually 
did,  that  no  medical  assistance  should  be  given  to  any  person 
who  declined  spiritual  attendance — would  be  the  most  ex- 
travagant folly.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  have  a  chaplain  to  attend  the  sick,  and  to  pay 
such  a  chaplain  out  of  the  hospital  funds.  Whether  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  such  a  chaplain  at  all,  and  of  what  religions 
persuasion  such  a  chaplain  ought  to  be,  must  depend  on  cii^ 
cumstances.  There  may  be  a  town  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  set  up  a  good  hospital  without  the  help  of  people 
of  different  opinions.  And  religious  parties  may  run  so  high, 
that,  though  people  of  different  opinions  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  they  will  not  concur  in  the 
choice  of  any  one  chaplain.  The  high  churchman  insists 
that,  if  there  is  a  paid  chaplain,  he  shall  be  a  high  church- 
man. T%e  evangelicals  stickle  for  an  evangelical.  Here  it 
would  evidently  be  absurd  and  cruel  to  let  a  useful  and  hu- 
mane design,  about  which  all  are  agreed,  fall  to  the  ground, 
because  all  cannot  agree  about  something  else.  The  gov- 
emors  must  either  appoint  two  chaplains,  and  pay  them  both, 
or  they  must  appoint  none  :  and  every  one  of  them  must,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  do  what  he  can  for  the  purpose  of 
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piovidiDg  the  sick  with  such  xeligious  instnictioii  and  coom^ 
ktion  aa  willi  in  hia  opinion,  be  most  useful  to  theaa. 

*'  We  should  say  the  same  of  government.  Govenmient 
is  not  an  institution  for  the  propagation  of  religion^  any  mofe 
than  St.  Greorge's  hospital  is  an  institution  for  the  pxopagatioa 
of  religion.  And  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious  oonse* 
quencea  would  follow,  if  government  should  pursue,  aa  its  pri^ 
mary  end,  that  which  can  never  be  more  than  its  secondary 
end ;  though  intrinsically  more  important  than  its  primary  end 
But  a  government  which  considers  the  religious  instructioa  of 
the  people  as  a  secondary  end,  and  follows  out  that  priocipJa 
faithfully,  will,  we  think,  be  likely  to  do  much  good,  and  littb 
harm."— pp.  275,  276. 


[G].    Part  I.  CAop.  iii.  §  3.  p.  166. 

''Theirs''  (the  New-Testament-writeis)  '' is  a  history  of 
miracles ;  the  historical  picture  of  the  scene,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  poured  on  all  flesh,  and  signs  and  wonders, 
visions  and  dreams,  were  part  of  the  essentials  of  their  nar* 
latives.  How  is  all  this  related  ?  With  the  same  absence 
of  high  coloring  and  extravagant  description  with  which  other 
writers  notice  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  world :  partly 
no  doubt  for  the  like  reason,  that  they  were  really  familiar 
with  miracles,  partly  too  because  to  them  these  miracles  had 
long  been  contemplated  only  as  subservient  measures  to  the 
great  object  and  business  of  their  ministry — the  salvation  of 
men's  souls.  On  the  subject  of  miracles,  the  means  to  this 
great  end,  they  speak  in  calm,  unimpassioned  language ;  on 
man's  sins,  change  of  heart,  on  hope,  faith,  and  charity ;  on 
43 
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dM  djeelB  m  short  to  be  efibcted,  they  exhauBt  all  tbrir  feel* 
ingB  and  etoquence.  Their  history,  from  the  narmthre  of  our 
Lord*8  perNCUtioDe  to  thoee  of  Paul,  the  abomioation  of  the 
Jews,  erabraoes  scenes  and  fmsonages  which  claim  from  the 
erdinary  retder  a  continual  efl^ion  of  sorrow  or  wonder,  or 
indignation.  In  wrilers  who  were  friends  of  the  parties,  and 
adherents  of  the  cause  for  which  they  did  and  sufiered  so  great 
things,  the  absence  of  it  is  on  cwdinary  grounds  inoonoeiTable. 
Look  at  die  aocoont  even  of  the  crucifixion.  Not  ooe  bunt 
of  indignaticm  or  sympathy  mixes  with  the  details  of  die  nar- 
Mtfare.  Stephen  the  first  martyr  is  stoned,  and  the  account 
ownprised  ki  thaee  few  words,  *  They  stoned  Stephen,  calling 
upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit*  The 
varied  and  immense  labors  and  sufieringg  of  the  apostles  are 
slightly  hinted  at,  or  else  related  in  this  dry  and  frigid  way. 
*  And  when  they  had  called  the  apostles,  and  beaten  them, 
they  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  let  them  go.'  *  *•  And  there  came  thither  certain 
Jews  ftom  Antioch  and  Icmiium,  who  persuaded  the  people, 
and,  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing 
be  had  been  dead.  Howbeit,  as  the  disciplea  stood  ro«uid 
about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city :  and  the  oeoct 
day  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.*  t  Had  these  authors 
no  feeling  ?  Had  their  mode  of  life  bereaved  them  of  the 
common  sympathies  and  sensibilities  of  human  nature  ?  Read 
such  passages  as  St.  PauPs  parting  address  to  the  elders  of 
Miletus;  the  same  apostle's  recommendation  of  the  ofiending 
member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  to  pardon ;  and,  more  t^an 
all>  the  occasional  bursts  of  conflicting  feeling,  in  wbick 
anxious  apprehensicm  for  the  faith  and  good  behavior  of  his 


•  AetB  T.  40,  41.  t  Acts  adv.  19,  20. 
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oonvMB  is  mixed  with  the  pleasing  reeolleetion  of  teiir  eon- 
venion,  and  the  minister  and  the  man  are  alike  strongly  dis- 
played ;  and  it  will  be  plain  that  Christianity  exemtsed  no 
benumbing  influence  on  the  heart  No :  their  whole  socd 
was  occupied  with  one  object,  which  predominated  over  all  the 
means  subservient  to  it,  however  great  those  means  might  be. 
Jii  the  storm^  the  jriMt  eye  U  fited  an  the  headimd  wkkk 
nuuft  be  weathered ;  in  the  erieie  of  victory  or  defeat^  the 
general  eeee  only  the  poeiHon  to  he  carried  ;  and  <%«  dead 
and  the  instnments  of  death  fail  around  him  unheeded. 
On  the  salvation  of  men,  on  this  one  point,  the  witnesses  of 
Christ  and  the  ministers  of  his  Spirit,  expended  all  their  en- 
ergy of  feeling  and  expression*  All  that  occurred  —  mi»* 
chance,  persecution,  and  miracle  —  were  glanced  at  by  die 
eye  of  faith  only  in  subserviency  to  this  mark  of  the  prize  of 
their  high  calling,  as  working  together  for  good,  and  all  ex- 
empt from  the  associations  which  would  attach  to  such  events 
and  scenes,  when  contemplated  by  themselves,  and  with  the 
short-sightednete  of  uninspired  men.  Miracles  were  not  to 
them  objects  of  wonder,  nor  mischances  a  subject  of  sorrow 
and  lamentation.  They  did  all,  they  suffered  ail,  to  the  glory 
of  God.^^ — London  Review^  No.  ii.  p.  845. 


[H].    Part  n.  Chap.  ii.  §  2.  p.  229. 

^  First,  as  to  protimUy  oftime^  every  one  knows,  that  any 
melancholy  incident  is  the  more  affecting  that  it  is  recent 
Hence  it  is  become  common  with  story-tellers,  that  they  may 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  hearers,  to  introduce  re- 
maricB  like  these :  that  the  tale  which  they  relate  is  not  old, 
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Hmt  it  happened  but  lately,  or  in  their  own  time,  or  that  they 
ai«  yet  Hying  who  had  a  part  in  it,  or  were  witnesBes  of  it 
Proodmity  of  time  regards  not  only  the  past,  but  the  future. 
An  event  that  will  probably  soon  happen,  hath  greater  in- 
fluence upon  us  than  what  will  probably  happen  a  long  time 
hence.    I  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
omtor  rouses  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  by  exhibiting  some 
past  transaction ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  that  passion  may 
be  as  strongly  excited  by  his  reasonings  concerning  an  event 
yet  to  come.    In  the  judiciary  omtions  there  is  greater  scope 
for  the  former  *-  in  the  deliberative,  for  the  latter ;  though  in 
«ach  kind  there  may  occasionally  be  scope  for  both.    All  tibe 
eeven  circumstances  enumerated  are  applicable,  and  have 
equal  weight,  whether  they  relate  to  the  future  or  to  the  past 
The  only  exception  that  I  know  of  is,  that  probability  and 
plausibilttf  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  events  in  Aiturity.    As  in  these  there  is  no  access  for 
testimony,  what  constitutes  the  principal  distinction  is  quite 
excluded.    In  comparing  the  influence  of  the  past  upon  oar 
winds  with  that  of  the  future,  it  appears  in  general,  that  if 
ihe  evidence,  the  importance,  and  the  distance  of  the  objects, 
be  equal,  the  latter  will  be  greater  than  the  former.    The 
reason,  I  imagine,  is,  we  are  conscious,  that  as  eveiy  moment, 
the  future,  which  seems  placed  before  us,  is  approaching ; 
and  the  past,  which  lies,  as  it  were,  behind,  is  retiring ;  our 
nearness  or  relation  to  the  one  constantly  increaseth  as  the 
other  decreaseth.    There  is  something  like  attmction  in  the 
flrst  case,  and  repulsbn  in  the  second.    This  tends  to  interest 
us  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  consequently  to 
the  present  view  aggrandizes  the  one,  and  diminishea  the 
other. 
*^  What,  nevertfadess,  gives  the  past  a  very  oonsiderablQ 
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itdvaiitfiga,  is  its  being  generally  suscepdUe  of  much  stmafsr 
evidence  than  the  future.  The  lights  of  the  mind  are,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  in  an  opposite  situation  to  the  ligbli 
of  the  body.  These  discover  clearly  the  prospect  lying  be- 
fore us,  but  not  the  ground  we  have  already  passed.  By  the 
memory,  on  the  contrary,  that  great  luminary  of  the  mind, 
things  past  are  exhibited  in  retrospect ;  we  have  no  cone* 
■pondent  faculty  to  irradiate  the  future ;  and  even  in  matters 
which  fall  not  within  the  reach  of  onr  memory,  past  evenin 
are  often  clearly  discoverable  by  testimony,  and  by  effects  at 
present  existing;  whereas  we  have  nothmg  equivalent  to 
found  our  arguments  upon  in  reasoning  about  things  to  ooasa. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  future  is  considered  as  the  piov* 
inoe  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 

**  Local  Camtuiion^  the  .fifth  in  the  above  enumeiatk», 
hath  a  more  powerful  ^fiect  than  proximity  of  time.  Di^ 
ration  and  space  are  two  things  (call  them  entities,  or  attii- 
butes,  or  what  you  please)  in  some  respects  the  most  like,  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  unlike,  to  one  another.  Th^ 
resemble  in  continuity,  divisibility,  infinity,  in  their  being 
deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  in  the 
doubts  that  have  boon  raised  as  to  their  having  a  real  or  in- 
dependent existence  of  their  own.  They  difier  in  that  the 
latter  is  permanent,  whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  f^Hrmer 
consisteth  in  transitoriness ;  the  parts  of  the  one  are  all  suc- 
cessive, of  the  other  all  coexistent  The  greater  portions  of 
time  are  all  distinguished  by  thd  memorable  things  whwh 
have  been  transacted  in  them,  the  smaller  portions  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  portions  of  place, 
great  and  small,  (for  we  do  not  here  consider  the  regions  of 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets,)  are  distinguished  by  the  various 
tracts  of  laead  and  water,  into  wbach  the  earth  is  divided  and 
43* 
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sabdWided  ;  the  one  distinction  intelligible,  the  other  sensible ; 
the  one  chiefly  known  to  the  inquisitive,  the  other  in  a  great 
measure  obvious  to  all. 

*'  Hence  perhaps  it  arises,  that  the  latter  is  considered  as  a 
firmer  ground  of  relation  than  the  former.  Who  is  not  more 
curious  to  know  the  notable  transactions  which  have  happened 
in  his  own  country  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  than  to  be  ac* 
quainted  with  those  which  have  happened  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  globe  during  the  century  wherein  he  lives  ? 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  former  circumstance  is 
more  frequently  aided  by  that  of  personal  relation  than  the 
latter.  Connection  of  place  not  mily  includes  vicinage,  but 
every  other  local  relation,  such  as  being  in  a  province  under 
the  same  government  with  us,  in  a  State  that  is  in  alliance 
with  us,  in  a  Country  well  known  to  us,  and  the  like.  Of  the 
influence  of  this  connection  in  operating  on  our  passions  we 
have  daily  proofs.  With  how  much  indifference,  at  least 
with  how  slight  and  transient  emotion,  do  we  read  in  newp* 
papers  the  accounts  of  the  most  deplorable  accidents  in  coon- 
tries  distant  and  unknown !  How  much,  on  the  contrary,  aie 
we  alarmed  and  agitated  on  being  informed  that  any  such 
accident  hath  happened  in  our  own  neighborhood,  and  that, 
even  though  we  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pereons 
concerned  I 

'^  Still  greater  is  the  power  of  relation  to  the  persons  com* 
eemed,  which  was  the  sixth  circumstance  mentioned,  as  diis 
tie  is  more  direct  than  that' which  attachetb  us  lo  the  scene  of 
action.  It  is  the  persons,  not  the  place,  that  are  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  the  passions,  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  anger,  envy 
or  contempt  Relation  to  the  actors  commonly  produces  an 
eflbct  contrary  to  that  produced  by  relation  to  the  sufierers, 
the  first  Jn  extenuation,  the  second  in  aggravation,  of  the 
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crime  alleged.  The  first  makes  for  the  apologist,  the  seoond 
for  the  accuser.  This,  I  say,  is  commonly  the  case,  not  al* 
ways.  A  remote  relation  to  the  actors,  when  the  offence  is 
heinous,  especially  if  the  sufferers  be  more  nearly  related, 
will  sometimes  rather  aggravate  than  extenuate  the  guilt  in 
our  estimation.  But  it  is  impossible  with  any  preciaon  to  re* 
duce  these  effects  to  rules ;  so  much  depending  on  the  differ* 
ent  tempers  and  sentiments  of  different  audiences.  Personal 
relations  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  have  generally  grealer 
influence  than  others;  some  again  have  greater  influence 
with  one  person,  others  with  another.  They  are  oonsanguin* 
ity,  affinity,  friendship,  acquaintance,  being  fellow^itizens, 
eountrymen  of  the  same  surname,  language,  religion,  occo* 
pation,  and  innumerable  others. 

^*  But  of  all  the  connezive  circumstances,  die  most  powers 
ful  is  intereti^  which  is  the  last.  Of  all  relations,  perKmal 
relation,  by  bringing  the  object  very  near,  most  enlivens  that 
sympathy  which  attaches  us  to  the  concerns  of  others ;  inteiw 
est  in  the  effects  brings  the  object,  if  I  may  say  so,  into  con* 
tact  with  us,  and  makes  the  mind  cling  to  it,  as  a  concern  of 
its  own.  Sympathy  is  but  a  reflected  feeling,  and  therefore, 
in  ordinary  cases,  must  be  weaker  than  the  original.  Thoogli 
the  mirror  be  ever  so  true,  a  lover  will  not  be  obliged  to  it  f<» 
presenting  him  with  a  figure  of  his  mistress,  when  he  hath  aa 
opportunity  of  gazing  on  her  person.  Nor  will  the  orator 
place  his  chief  confidence  in  the  assistance  of  the  social  and 
sympathetic  affections,  when  he  hath  it  in  his  power  to  ana 
the  selfish. 

'^  Men  universally,  from  a  just  conception  of  the  difference, 
have,  when  self  is  concerned,  given  a  dfferent  name  to  what 
seems  originally  the  same  passion  in  a  higher  degree.  Injury, 
to  whomsoever  offered,  is  to  every  man  that  observes  it,  and 
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whose  sense  of  right  is  not  debauched  by  vidous  pmeticey  the 
natural  object  of  indignation.  Indignation  always  implies 
re$eniment^  or  a  desire  of  retaliating  on  the  injurious  penoa, 
80  far  at  least  as  to  make  him  repent  the  wrong  he  hath  com- 
mitted.  This  indignation  in  the  person  injured,  is,  from  our 
knowledge  of  mankind,  supposed  to  be,  not  indeed  universal* 
Ij,  but  generally  so  much  stronger,  that  it  ought  to  be  disdiH 
guishad  by  another  appellation,  and  is  accordingly  denonri* 
nated  revenge.  In  like  manner,  faenefic«ice,  an  whomsoever 
eiercised,  is  the  natural  object  of  our  love ;  love  always  im* 
pties  henevolenee^  or  a  desire  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  beneficent  person ;  but  this  passion  in  the  person  benefited 
is  conceived  to  be  so  much  greater,  and  to  infer  so  strong  an 
obligation  to  a  return  of  good  offices  to  his  benefactor,  diat  it 
merils  to  be  distinguished  by  Uie  title  gnOitude.  Now  by 
this  cimuastance  of  inUregt  in  the  effects,  the  speaker,  fipom 
engagmg  pitif  in  his  favor,  can  proceed  to  operate  on  a  more 
powerful  principle,  selfytreservation.  The  benevolence  of  his 
bearers  he  can  work  up  into  gratitude^  their  indignaUom  into 
pevengc* 

^  The  two  last^mentioned  ciicumstaoices,  personal  relation 
and  interest,  are  not  without  influence,  as  was  hinted  in 
the  enumeration,  though  they  regard  the  speaker  only,  and 
not  the  hearera.  The  reason  is,  a  perscm  present  with  ns, 
whom  we  see  and  hear,  and  who  by  words,  and  looks,  and 
gestures,  gives  the  liveliest  signs  of  his  feelings,  has  the 
surest  and  most  immediate  claim  upon  our  sympathy.  We 
become  infected  with  his  passions.  We  are  hurried  along 
by  them,  and  not  allowed  leisure  to  distinguish  between  his 
lelatioQ  and  our  relation,  his  interest  and  our  interest'*  — - 
Caupbell's  Rhetoric,  pp.  184-190.  (Book  I.  chap.  7,  ^  & 
parts  4,  6,6,7.) 
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[I].     Part  II.  Chap.  n.  p.  220. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  is  supplied  by  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Milman's  Bampton  Lectures, 
(Lecture  VL  p.  969.)  —  ^  Conceive  then  the  apostles  of  Je** 
8US  Christy  the  tentmaker  or  the  fisherman,  entering,  as  stran* 
gers,  into  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  or 
Greece.  Conceive  them,  I  mean,  as  unendowed  with  mirac^ 
vk>us  powers,  having  adopted  their  itinerant  S3rstem  of  teach* 
ing  from  human  motives,  and  for  human  purposes  alone.  As 
they  pass  along  to  the  remote  and  obscure  quarter,  where  ihey 
expect  to  meet  with  precarious  hospitality  among  their  coun* 
trymen,  they  survey  the  strei^;th  of  the  established  religion, 
which  it  is  their  avowed  purpose  to  overthrow.  Every  where 
they  behold  temples  on  which  the  utmost  extravagance  of  ex- 
penditure has  been  lavished  by  succeeding  generations ;  idols 
c^  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  to  which,  even  if  the  re* 
ligious  feeling  of  adoration  is  enfeebled,  the  people  are 
strongly  attached  by  national  or  local  vanity.  They  meet 
processions,  in  which  the  idle  find  perpetual  occupation, 
the  young  excitement,  the  voluptuous  a  continual  stimulant  to 
their  passions.  They  behold  a  priesthood,  numerous,  some* 
times  wealthy ;  nor  are  these  alone  wedded  by  interest  to  the 
established  faith ;  many  of  the  trades,  like  those  of  the  mak- 
ers of  silver  shrines  in  Ephesus,  are  pledged  to  the  support 
of  that  to  which  they  owe  their  maintenance.  They  pass  a 
magnificent  theatre,  on  the  splendor  and  success  of  which  the 
popularity  of  the  existing  authorities  mainly  depends ;  and  in 
which  the  serious  exhibitions  are  essentially  religious,  ^ 
lighter  as  intimately  connected  with  the  indulgence  of  the  baser 
passions.  They  behold  another  puUic  building,  where  even 
worse  feelings,  the  cruel  and  the  sanguinary,  ara  pampered 
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by  the  animatiog  contests  of  wild  beasts  and  of  gladiators,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  shortly  play  a  dreadful  part, 

Butcbered  to  make  a  Eoman  holyday  ! 

Show  and  apectsele  are  the  chaiactenstic  onjoyments  of  the 
whole  people,  and  erery  show  and  spectaele  is  either  sacred 
to  the  rdigiotts  feelings,  or  incentive  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ; 
those  feelings  which  must  be  entirely  eredicated,  those  lusts 
which  must  be  brought  into  total  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Christ.  They  encoanter  likewise  itinerant  juggleTs,  diviners, 
magiciansii  who  impose  upon  the  credulous,  and  excite  the 
contempt  of  the  enlightened :  in  the  first  case,  dangerous 
rivals  to  those  who  should  attempt  to  propagate  a  new  faith 
by  imposture  and  deception ;  in  the  latter,  naturally  tending 
to  prejudice  the  mind  against  all  miraculous  pretensions  wha^ 
ever :  here,  like  El3rma8,  endeavoring  to  outdo  the  signs  and 
wonders  of  the  e^xMtles ;  there,  throwing  suspicion  on  all  as- 
serted supernatural  agency,  by  the  frequency  and  clumsiness 
of  their  delusions.  They  meet  philosophers,  frequently  itiner- 
ant like  themselves ;  or  teachers  of  new  religions,  {Hiests  of  Isis 
and  Serepis,  who  have  brought  into  equal  discredit  what  might 
otherwise  have  appeared  a  proof  of  philanthropy,  the  perform- 
ing  laborious  journeys  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind  ; 
or  at  least  have  so  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  similar  pre- 
tensions, as  to  take  away  every  attraction  from  their  boldness 
or  novelty.  There  are  also  the  teachers  of  the  difihrent  mys- 
teries, which  would  engross  all  the  anxiety  of  the  inquisitive, 
perhaps  excite,  erea  if  they  did  not  satisfy,  the  hopes  of  the 
more  pure  and  lofty  minded.  Such  must  have  been  among 
the  obstacles  which  would  force  themselves  on  the  calmer  mo« 
ments  of  the  most  ardent  j  such  the  overpowering  difficuhiee. 
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of  which  il  would  be  impowible  to  Qireiiook  die  importaneai, 
or  elude  the  force ;  which  required  no  sober  calcolatioD  to 
estimate,  no  laborious  inquiry  to  discover ;  which  met  and 
confronted  them  wherever  they  went,  and  which,  either  in 
desperate  piesumptioo,  or  deliberate  reliance  on  their  own 
pretematuial  powers,  they  must  have  contemned  and  defied. 
^'  The  commencement  of  their  labon  was  usually  dishearft* 
ening,  and  iil«caleulated  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  un* 
grounded  enthusiasm.  They  begin  their  operations  in  the 
narrow  and  secluded  s3magogue  of  their  own  countrymen* 
The  novelty  of  their  doctrine,  and  curioshy,  secure  them  at 
first  a  patient  attentkm ;  but  as  the  more  offensive  tenets  are 
developed,  the  most  fierce  and  violent  passions  are  awakened* 
Scorn  and  hatred  are  seen  working  in  the  clouded  browa  and 
agitated  countenances  of  the  leaders :  if  here  and  there  one 
ia  pricked  to  the  hearty  it  requires  considerable  moral  ooumge 
to  acknowledge  his  conviction ;  and  the  new  teachers  are 
either  cast  forth  from  the  indignant  assembly  of  their  own 
people,  liable  to  all  the  punishments  which  they  are  permitted 
to  inflict,  scourged  and  beaten ;  or,  if  they  succeed  in  form* 
ittg  a  party,  they  give  rise  to  a  furious  schism  ;  and  thus  ap* 
pear  before  the  heathon  with  the  dangerous  notoriety  of  hav* 
ing  caused  a  violent  tumult,  and  broken  the  public  peace  by 
their  turbulent  and  contentious  harangues  :  at  all  events,  dis- 
claimed by  that  very  people  on  whose  traditkMis  they  profess 
to  build  their  doctrines,  and  to  whose  Scriptures  they  appeal 
m  justification  of  their  pretensions.  They  endure,  they  pei^ 
severe,  they  continue  to  sustain  the  contest  against  Judaism 
and  paganism.  It  is  still  their  deliberate,  ostensible,  and 
avowed  object  to  overthrow  all  this  vast  system  of  idolatry ; 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots  all  ancient  prejudices;  to  silence 
shrines,  sanctified  by  the  veneration  of  ages  as  oracular ;  to 
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oonngn  all  those  gorgeous  temples  to  decay,  and  all  those 
images  to  cootempt ;  to  wean  the  people  from  every  bsuta> 
fous  and  dissdute  amusement'^    .    •    « 

^^But  in  one  respect  it  is  impoesiUe  now  to  eonoeive  the 
extent,  to  which  the  aposdes  of  the  enu^kd  Jesus  shocked  all 
the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  public  establishment  of  Cbris* 
tianity,  the  adoration  of  ages,  the  reTerenoe  of  nations,  has 
thrown  aiound  the  cratB  of  Christ  an  indelible  and  inalienaF 
Ue  sanctity.  No  effort  of  the  imagination  can  dissipate  the 
illinon  of  dignity  which  has  gathered  round  it ;  it  has  been 
so  long  dissevered  from  all  its  coarse  and  humiliating  associa- 
tbns,  that  it  cannot  be  cast  back  and  desecrated  mto  its  afialB 
of  opprobrium  and  contempt  To  the  most  daring  unbdiiover 
among  ourselves,  it  is  the  symbol,  the  absurd,  and  imaSkmal, 
he  may  conceive,  but  still  the  ancient  and  venerable  sjrnibolt 
of  a  powerful  and  influential  religion :  what  was  it  to  the  Jew 
and  to  the  heathen  ?  the  basest,  the  most  degmding  punish- 
meot  of  the  lowest  criminal !  the  proverbial  terror  of  the 
wretched  slave !  it  was  to  them,  what  the  most  despicable  and 
revolting  instrument  of  public  execution  is  to  us.  Yet  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  men  turned  from  deities  in  which  were  em« 
bodied  every  attribute  oi  strength,  power,  and  dignity  ;  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  multitudes  gave  up  the  splendor, 
the  pride,  and  the  power  of  paganism,  to  adore  a  Being  who 
was  thus  humiliated  beneath  the  meanest  of  mankind,  who 
had  become,  according  to  the  liteml  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy,  a  very  9€om  of  mtfn,  and  an  outeast  of  the  peopUJ*^ 
—  Miuuii's  BamptoH  Lectures^  Lect  vi.  p.  279. 
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[K].    Par*  n.  Chap,  li.  §  4.  p.  236. 

^  Such  M  amr  joke  and  mt  bordett  I  Let  him,  who  h$M 
IhouglU  it  too  baid  and  too  hemry  to  bear,  be  preparad  to  4tate 
it  boldly  when  he  ahall  appear  aide  by  aide  with  the  poor  and 
awtaken  ladiaii  before  the  throne  of  Ood  at  the  day  of  jod^ 
flMDt.  The  poor  heathen  may  eome  fi»ward  with  hia 
wounded  limbs  and  weltering  body,  eaying,  *  I  thought  thaa 
an  aiMtere  master,  delighting  in  the  miaeriea  of  thy  deatnns^ 
and  I  have  accordingly  toought  thee  the  torn  rsmnantsof  » 
body  which  I  have  tortured  in  thy  service.'  And  the  Ghria* 
tian  will  come  forward,  and  say,  *  I  knew  that  thou  didst  die 
to  save  me  from  such  aiifferhigs  and  torments,  and  that  thou 
only  eemmandedst  me  to  keep  my  body  in  temperance,  sobsr* 
nesB,  and  chastity,  and  I  thought  it  too  hard  for  me ;  and  I 
have  aocbrdingly  brought  thee  the  sefuse  and  sweepin^i  of  a 
body  that  has  been  corrupted  and  brutaUafied  in  the  serviee  of 
profligacy  and  drunkenness,*— even  the  body  whioh  tboip 
didst  declan  should  be  the  temple  of  thy  Holy  Spirit'  The 
poor  Indian  will,  perhaps,  show  his  hands,  reeking  widi  the 
blood  of  his  children,  saying,  *  I  thought  this  was  the  aacrifioe 
with  which  God  was  well-pleased :  *  and  you,  ike  ChriHiimf 
will  come  forward  with  bbod  upon  thy  hands  also,  ^  I  knew 
that  thou  gavest  thy  Son  for  my  sacrifice,  and  commandedst 
me  to  lead  my  offspring  in  the  way  of  everlasting  life ;  but 
the  command  was  too  hard  for  me,  to  teach  them  thy  statutes 
and  to  set  them  my  humble  example :  I  have  let  them  go  the 
broad  way  to  destruction,  and  thmr  blood  is  upon  my  band— 
and  my  heart  — and  my  head/  The  Indian  will  come  for- 
ward, and  say,  « Behold,  I  am  come  from  the  wood,  the  desert, 
and  the  wilderness,  where  I  fled  from  the  cheerful  society  of 
my  feUow-moxtala,  because  I  thov^  it  was  pleaaiog  w  thy 
44 
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sight*  And  the  Chnsttan  will  come  forward,  and  say,  ^  Be- 
hold, I  come  from  my  comfortable  home  and  the  communioii 
of  my  brethren,  which  thou  hast  graciously  permitted  me  to 
enjoy ;  but  I  thought  it  too  hard  to  give  them  a  share  of  those 
blessings  which  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  me ;  I  thought  it  too 
hard  to  give  them  a  portion  of  my  time,  my  trouble,  my  for* 
tune,  or  my  interest ;  I  thought  it  too  hard  to  keep  my  tongue 
from  cursing  and  reviling,  my  heart  from  hatred,  and  my 
hand  from  violence  and  revenge.*  What  will  be  the  answer 
of  the  Judge  to  the  poor  Indian  none  can  presume  to  say. 
That  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  the  means  of  salvation,  and 
that  what  he  had  done  could  never  purchase  him  everlasting 
life,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  ygt  the  Judge  may  say,  '  Gome 
unto  me,  thou  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  rest  which 
thou  couldst  not  purchase  for  thyself.*  But,  to  the  Christian, 
^  Thou,  who  hadst  my  easy  yoke,  and  my  light  burden  ;  thoa, 

for  whom  all  was  already  purchased  :  * Thank  God  f  it 

is  not  yet  pronounced :  —  begone  !  and  fly  for  thy  life  ! "  — 
Wolfe's  Sermons  (Remains)^  Sermon  X.  pp.  371-373. 

*^  Suppose  it  was  suddenly  revealed  to  any  one  among  yoa 
that  he,  and  he  alone  of  all  that  walk  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth,  was  destined  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  Redeemer's 
atonement,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  was  lost — and 
lost  to  all  eternity  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  be  the  first 
sensation  excited  in  diat  man*s  mind  by  the  intelligence.  It 
is  indeed  probable  it  would  be  joy  —  to  think  that  all  his  fears 
respecting  his  eternal  destiny  were  now  no  more  ;  that  all  the 
forebodings  of  the  mind  and  misgivings  of  the  heart  —  all  the 
solemn  stir  which  we  feel  rising  within  us  whenever  we  look 
forward  to  a  dark  futurity,  —  to  feel  that  all  these  had  now 
subsided  forever,  —  to  know  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  eveiw 
lasting  sunshine  of  the  love  of  God !     It  is  perhaps  impossS^la 
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^nt  all  this  should  not  call  forth  an  immediate  feeling  of  de- 
light :  but  if  you  wish  the  sensation  to  continue,  you  must  go  to 
the  wilderness ;  you  roust  beware  how  you  come  within  sight 
of  a  human  being,  or  within  sound  of  a  human  voice ;  you 
must  recollect  that  you  are  now  alone  upon  the  earth ;  or,  if 
you  want  society,  you  had  better  look  for  it  among  the  beasts 
of  the  field  than  among  the  ruined  species  to  which  you  be* 
long ;  unless  indeed  the  Almighty,  in  pity  to  your  desolation, 
should  send  hb  angels  before  the  appointed  time,  that  you 
might  learn  to  forget  in  their  society  the  outcast  objects  of 
your  former  sympathies.  But  to  go  abroad  into  human  so- 
ciety,—  to  walk  amongst  Beings  who  are  now  no  longer  your 
fellow-creatures,  —  to  feel  the  charity  of  your  common  nature 
rising  in  your  heart,  and  have  to  crush  it  within  you  like  a  sin, 
—  to  reach  forth  your  hand  to  perform  one  of  the  common 
kindnesses  of  humanity,  and  to  find  it  withered  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  however  you  may  mitigate  a  present  pang,  the 
everlasting  pang  is  irreversible  ;  to  turn  away  in  despair  from 
these  children  whom  you  have  now  come  to  bless  and  to  save 
(we  hope  and  trust  both  here  and  forever  I)  —  perhaps  it 
would  be  too  much  for  you ;  at  all  events,  it  would  be  hard  to 
state  a  degree  of  exertion  within  the  utmost  range  of  human 
energy,  or  a  degree  of  pain  within  the  farthest  limit  of  human 
endurance,  to  which  you  would  not  submit,  that  you  might 
have  one  companion  on  your  lonely  way  from  this  world  to 
the  mansions  of  happiness.  But  suppose,  at  that  moment, 
that  the  angel  who  brought  the  first  intelligence  returns  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  Beings  upon  this  earth  who  may  yet  be 
saved, — that  he  was  before  mistaken,  no  matter  how,  —  per- 
haps he  was  your  guardian  angel,  and  darted  from  the  throne 
of  grace  with  the  intelligence  of  your  salvation  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  mankind, — no  matter  how. 
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•i^-^but  he  comes  to  tell  you  dmt  there  nie  Beings  upon  tlie 
earth  who  are  tritfain  the  roaeh  of  your  Bedeemer's  love,  and 
of  jrour  ow]),-— that  some  of  them  are  now  before  you,  and 
their  eTerlasting  destiny  is  placed  in  your  hands ;  tiien,  what 
would  first  occur  to  your  mind  ?  — *  privations,  -—  dangers,  — 
difficulties  ?  No ;  but  you  would  say,  *  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Shall  I  traverse  earth  and  sea,  through  misery  and  torment, 
that  of  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I  may  not  lose  one?*** 
-— IMd.    Sermon  XI.  pp.  391-898. 


[L].    Part  m.  Chap.  i.  §  6.  p.  316. 

In  Dr.  CampbelPs  ingenious  dissertation  (RhetoriCy  book  iL 
chap.  6.),  "  on  the  causes  that  nonsense  often  escapes  betng 
detected,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader,'*  he  remaiks 
(sect.  2.),  that  *•*  there  are  particularly  three  sorts  of  writing, 
wherein  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  words  withoat 
meaning.^ 

^^The  first  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  trope,  when  tempereteiy 
and  appositely  used,  serves  to  add  light  to  the  expression,  and 
enei^  to  the  sentiment.     On  the  contrary,  when  vaguely  and 
intemperately  used,  nothing  can  serve  more  effectually   to 
cloud  the  sense,  where  there  is  sense,  and  by  consequence  to 
conceal  the  defect,  where  there  is  no  sense  to  show.    And 
this  is  the  case,  not  only  where  there  is  in  the  same  sentence 
a  mixture  of  discordant  metaphors,  but  also  where  the  metn- 
phone  style  is  too  long  continued,  and  too  far  pursued.     [TH 
modiau  atUem  atque  opporttmus  trantlatianis  tuua  Uhutr^^g 
nrationem ;  ita  fteqttens  ti  ohscurai  et  tadio  eompkt ;  coit* 
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tiimmi  vera  in  dll^oriam  et  anigmata  exil.  Quint  lib.  viii. 
c.  6.]  The  reasoQ  is  obvious.  In  common  speech  the  words 
are  the  immediate  signs  of  the  thought.  But  it  is  not  so  here ; 
.for  when  a  person,  instead  of  adopting  metaphors  that  come 
naturally  and  opportunely  in  his  way,  rummages  the  whole 
world  in  quest  of  them,  and  piles  them  one  upon  another, 
when  he  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  use  metaphor,  as  to 
talk  in  metaphor,  or  rather  when  from  metaphor  he  runs  into 
allegory,  and  thence  into  enigma,  his  words  are  not  the  im- 
mediate  signs  of  his  thought ;  they  are  at  best  but  the  signs 
of  the  signs  of  his  thought.  His  writing  may  then  be  called, 
what  Spenser  not  unjustly  styled  his  Fairy  Queen,  a  perpettiai 
dUegory  or  dark  conceit.  Most  readers  will  account  it  much 
to  bestow  a  transient  glance  on  the  literal  sense,  which  lies 
nearest,  but  will  never  think  of  that  meaning  more  remote, 
which  the  figures  themselves  are  intended  to  signify.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  this  sense,  for  the  discovery  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  see  through  a  double  veil,  should,  where  it  is, 
more  readily  escape  our  observation,  and  that  where  it  is 
wanting,  we  should  not  so  quickly  miss  it^' 

^^  There  is,  in  respect  of  the  two  meanings,  considerable 

variety  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  Style.     In  just  allegory 

and  similitude  there  is  always  a  propriety,  or,  if  you  choose 

to  call  it,  congruity,  in  the  literal  sense,  as  well  as  a  distinct 

meaning  or  sentiment  suggested,  which  is  called  the  figurative 

sense.    Examples  of  this  are  unnecessary.    Again,  where 

the  figurative  sense  is  unexceptionable,  there  is  sometimes  an 

incongruity  in  the  expression  of  the  literal  sense.     This  is 

always  the  case  in  mixed  metaphor,  a  thing  not  unfrequent 

even  in  good  writers.    Thus,  when  Addison  remarks  that 

'  there  is  not  a  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not 
44» 
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tuflicient  to  ceHnguUh  the  seeds  of  pride,'  he  ezprecnes  a  trod 
sentiment  somewhat  incongraously ;  for  the  terms  exHnguM 
and  seeds  here  metaphorically  used,  do  not  suit  each  other. 
In  like  manner,  there  is  something  incongruous  in  the  mixture 
of  tropes  employed  in  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Bo^ 
Iragbroke  :  *  Nothing  less  than  the  hearts  of  his  people  will 
content  a  patriot  Prince,  nor  will  he  think  his  ihrtme  estab> 
Itshed,  till  it  is  establisAied  there.^  Yet  the  thought  is  exceh 
lent.  But  in  neither  of  these  examples  does  the  incongruity 
of  the  expression  hurt  the  perspicuity  of  the  sentence.  Some* 
times,  indeed,  the  literal  meaning  involves  a  direct  -absurdity. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  in  the  quotation  from  ne  Principles 
of  Painting  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  natural  for 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  something  under  it ; 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  absurdly  even  just  sentiments 
will  sometimes  be  expressed.  But  when  no  such  hidden  sense 
can  be  discovered,  what,  in  the  first  view  conveyed  to  oar 
minds  a  glaring  absurdity^  is  rightly  on  reflection  denomi- 
nated nonsense.  We  are  satisfied  that  De  Piles  neither 
thought,  nor  wanted  his  readers  to  think,  that  Bubens  was 
really  the  original  performer,  and  God  the  copier.  This  then 
was  not  his  meaning.  But  what  he  actually  thought  and 
wanted  them  to  think  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  from  his  words. 
His  words  then  may  justly  be  styled  bold  in  respect  to  their 
literal  import,  but  unmeaning  in  respect  of  the  author's  in- 
tention. 

*'It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  some  are  apt  to 
confound  the  terms  absurdity  and  nonsense  as  synonymous  ; 
which  they  manifestly  are  not.  An  absurdity,  in  the  strict 
acceptation,  is  a  proposition  either  intuitively  or  demonstra- 
tively false.  Of  this  kind  are  these  :  *  Three  and  two  make 
seven.*    *  All  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  two 
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right  angles.*  Tlmt  the  fbnnef  is  (Use  ire  know  hjintrntaon; 
thftt  the  latter  k  so  we  are  able  to  demoastrate.  But  the  term 
IB  further  extended  to  denote  a  not<»ious  falsehood.  If  one 
should  affirm,  that  '  at  the  vernal  equinox  the  sun  rises  in  the 
north  and  sets  in  the  south/  we  shonld  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  advances  an  absurdity ;  but  still  what  he  affirms  has  a 
meaning ;  insomuch,  that  on  hearing  ttie  sentence  we  pro- 
nocmoe  its  falsity.  New  nameme  m  thait  whereof  we  cannot 
say  either  that  it  is  true,  or  Uiat  it  is  false.  Thus,  when  the 
Teutonic  Theosopher  enounces,  that  *  all  -die  voices  of  the 
celestial  joyAilness,  qualify,  commix,  and  harmonize  in  the 
fire  which  was  from  eternity  in  the  good  quality,'  I  shouM 
think  it  equally  impertinent  to  aver  the  falsity  as  the  trutii  of 
this  enunciation*  For,  though  the  words  gmmmatically  form 
a  sentence,  they  exhibit  to  the  undexstanding  no  judgment, 
and  consequently  admit  neither  assent  nor  dissent  In  the 
former  instances  4  say  the  meaning,  or  what  they  affirm  is 
absurd;  in  the  last  instance  I  say  there  is  no  meaning, 
and  therefore  properly  nothing  is  affirmed.  In  popular 
language,  I  own,  the  terms  absurdity  and  nonsense  are  not 
so  accurately  distinguished.  Absurd  positions  are  some* 
times  called  nonsensical.  It  is  not  common,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  say  of  downright  nonsense,  that  it  comprises  an 
absurdity. 

*'  Further,  in  the  literal  sense  there  may  be  nothing  un- 
suitable, and  yet  the  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  figura- 
tive meaning,  to  which  his  expressions  can  with  justice  be 
applied.  Writers  immoderately  attached  to  the  florid,  or 
highly  figured  diction,  are  often  misled  by  a  desire  of  flour- 
ishing on  the  several  attributes  of  a  metaphor  which  they  have 
pompously  ushered  into  the  discourse,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  qualities  in  the  sub- 
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jecti  to  which  these  attributes  can  with  justiDe  and  penpicuity  * 
be  applied*    This  immoderate  use  of  metaphor,'^  Dr.  Camp« 
bell  observes,  ^^  is  the  principal  source  of  aU  the  nonsense  of 
Orators  and  Poets. 

^'  The  second  species  of  writing  wherein  we  are  liable  to 
be  imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  is  that  wherein  the 
terms  most  frequently  occurring  denote  things  which  are  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
familiariased.  Many  of  those  notions  which  are  called  by 
Philoeophexs  mixed  modes,  come  under  this  denomination. 
Of  these  the  instances  are  numerous  in  every  tongue ;  such 
as  government^  churchy  state^  consiUuUon^  polity,  power ,  com- 
merec,  legtsUaurCy  jurUdietian,  proportion,  tynunetry,  s/Se- 
ganee.  It  will  considerably  increase  the  danger  of  our  being 
deceived  by  an  unmeaning  use  of  such  terms,  if  they  are 
besides  (as  very  often  they  are)  of  so  indeterminate,  and 
consequendy  equivocal,  signification,  that  i^^riter  unobserved 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  reader,  may  slide  from  one  sense 
of  the  term  to  another,  till  by  degrees  he  fall  into  such  a|^i- 
cations  of  it  as  will  make  no  sense  at  all.  It  deserves  our 
notice  also,  that  we  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  terminat- 
ing in  this,  if  the  different  meanings  of  the  same  word  have 
some  affinity  to  one  another,  than  if  they  have  none.  In  the 
latter  case,  when  there  is  no  affinity,  the  transition  from  one 
meaning  to  another  is  taking  a  very  wide  step,  and  what  few 
writers  are  in  any  danger  of ;  it  is,  besides,  what  will  not  so 
readily  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader.  So  much  for 
the  second  cause  of  deception,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
all  the  nonsense  of  writers  on  politics  and  criticism. 

*^  The  third  and  last,  and,  I  may  add,  the  principal  species 
of  composition,  wherein  we  are  exposed  to  this  illusion  by  the 
abuse  of  words,  is  that  in  which  the  terms  employed  are  very 
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ftlMtnct,  and  eonnqaentiy  of  very  extemive  sigiiifieatiofi.  Il 
if  an  observation  that  plainly  arimth  fitom  the  natoro  and 
fltructare  of  language,  and  may  be  deduced  as  a  corollary 
from  what  hath  been  said  of  the  use  of  artificial  signs,  dwl 
the  more  genend  any  name  is,  as  it  comprehends  the  mors 
mdinduals  under  it,  and  consequently  requires  the  more  as* 
tensive  knowledge  in  the  mind  that  would  rightly  apprshend 
it,  the  more  it  must  have  of  indistinctness  and  olMcurity. 
Tlius  the  word  lion  is  more  distinctly  apprehended  by  the 
mind  than  the  word  beatt^  beast  than  atdmal^  animal  than 
heing.  But  there  is,  in  what  are  called  abstract  subjects,  a 
still  greater  fund  of  obscurity  than  that  arising  from  the  fre- 
quent roentioii  of  the  most  general  terms.  Names  must  be 
assigned  to  those  qualities  as  conndered  abstractedly,  wfaidi 
never  subsist  independently,  or  by  themselves,  but  which  con* 
stitute  tiie  generic  oharaoters  and  the  specific  dififerences  of 
things.  And  this  kads  to  a  manner  which  is  in  many  instances 
remote  finom  the  common  use  of  speech,  and  therefore  most 
be  of  more  difficdt  cooceptioo.''  (Book  iL  sect  2.  pp.  100, 
108.) 

It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  an  audior  who  has  written  so 
justly  im  this  subject,  should  widun  &  few  pages  so  strikingly 
exemplify  the  errors  he  has  been  treating  of  by  indulging  in 
a  declamation  against  Logic,  which  could  not  even  to  himself 
have  conve3red  any  disHnd  meaning.  When  he  says  that  a 
man  who  had  learned  Logic  was  **  qualified,  without  any  other 
kind  of  knowledge,  to  defend  any  position  whatever,  however 
oontmdietory  to  oommon  sense ;  '*  and  that  ^*  that  art  observed 
the  most  absolute  indifference  to  truth  and  error,**  he  can- 
not mean  that  a  false  conclusion  could  be  logically  proved 
from  true  premises ;  since,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  te  subjeot, 
be  was  awarei  and  has  in  another  place  distinedy  ackaowl* 
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edged,  that  tfaU  is  not  the  case ;  nor  could  he  mean  meie-  * 
Ij  that  a  fabe  conclusion  could  be  proved  from  a  false  prem* 
lae,  since  that  would  evidently  be  a  nugatoiy  and  ndieu- 
lous  objection*  He  seems  to  have  had,  in  truth,  no  meamimg 
ataU;  though  like  the  authors  he  had  been  so  ably  criticiz- 
ing, he  was  perfectly  unaware  of  the  emptiness  of  what  he 
was  saying. 


[M].    Part  m.  Chap.  ii.  ^  8.  p.  353. 

**  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  the  waters  were  di* 
Tided,  and  became  a  wall  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Moses  smote  the  rock  with  bis 
rod,  and  the  waters  flowed  withal,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  refreshed  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  saved  from  death. 
But  what  was  there  in  the  arm  of  Moses,  that  die  sea  should 
obey  it  and  stand  still?  Or  what  in  the  rod  of  Moses, 
that  it  should  turn  the  flinty  rock  into  a  living  fountain  ?  Let 
me  freely,  though  reverently,  speak  to  you  of  the  patriarch 
Moses.  He  was  indeed  great,  because  he  was  indeed  good, 
in  his  genemtion.  But  except  in  the  matter  of  his  good* 
ness  — except  in  his  superior  faith  and  trust  in  his  Bfaker 
—  except  in  his  more  ready  obedience  to  the  holy  desires 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  inspired  into  his  soul,  he  was 
no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  rest  <^ 
men.  Like  them,  like  us,  like  every  human  being  that  is 
born  of  woman,  he  was  compassed  with  infirmities,  and 
tried  with  afflictions,  and  subject  to  terror,  and  surrounded 
with  sorrow.  Of  himself  he  was  able  to  do  nothing,  but  all 
the  mighty  acts  which  he  did,  he  did  because  ^  it  was  God 
which  woriced  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do   of  his  good 
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'  plauare,*  and  because  Moses  did  not  resist  tlie  win  of  God, 
or  neglect  or  abuse  the  power  widi  which  he  was  endued.  If 
to  the  Jew  God  was  very  libera),  we  hare  the  promise  of  his 
belored  Son,  that  to  Christians,  in  all  spiritual  and  necessary 
things,  he  will  be  still  more  so.  Oer  the  world  without  us 
he  will  perhaps  give  us  no  power — because  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  save  a  people.  But  we  are  called  upon  to  save  our^ 
selves,  and  he  will  give  us  a  power  over  the  rebellious  world 
that  is  within  us.  Stretch  forth  but  your  hands  in  laith  and 
sincerity  to  God,  and  surely  he  will  separate  between  you  and 
your  lusts.  He  will  divide  the  tumultuous  sea  of  your  passions, 
and  open  for  you  a  way  to  escape  from  your  enemies  into  the 
land  of  eternity.  He  will  cause  the  waves  thereof  to  stand 
still  and  harmless  on  your  right  hand  and  on  your  left,  tind 
make  you  to  walk  in  safety  and  unhurt  through  the  overflow- 
ings  of  ungodliness,  which,  without  his  controlling  arm,  would 
have  drowned  your  souls  in  perdition  and  destruction.  Be  ye 
never  so  faint  and  weary  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  yet  if  in 
humility  you  smite  upon  your  breast,  and  say,  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner  1  he  will  melt  the  stony  heart  within  you, 
and  turning  it  into  a  fountain  of  piety  and  love  —  of  love  to 
man  and  love  to  your  Maker  —  refresh  you  with  the  living 
waters  of  the  comfort  of  the  Spirit,  and  strengthen  you  by  its 
power  for  your  pilgrimage  through  life.^'— Bbrson^s  FirH 
Course  of  HuUean  Lectures  for  1820.     Lect  XIV.  pp. 

«Fl4  ■•Mo. 
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**  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  getting  over 
Aeir  bad  habits,  and  discharging  that  important  part  of  tfan 
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faored  office,  tfce  Reading  die  Lkargy  vith  due  deoerran,  I 
■ball  fint  enter  into  a  minute  examinatbn  of  aome  paiti  of 
the  Senrice,  and  aAerwarda  deliver  the  rest  accompanied  by 
soeh  muks  aa  wiil  tmMe  die  reader,  in  a  short  time,  and 
with  moderate  pains,  to  afiake  himself  master  of  die  whole. 

**  But  fint  it  will  be  neeessavy  to  explain  die  mario  iHdch 
yoQ  will  hereaAer  aee  throughout  the  rest  of  this  ooorae. 
They  are  of  two  fcads ;  one,  to  pokit  out  the  emphade  worda, 
inr  which  I  shall  use  the  Omve  accent  of  die  Gwetk  [']. 

**Theodi«rto  pointoot  die  diibreat  pauses  or  8lops,te 
wideli  I  shall  use  the  following  marks : 

**  For  die  shortest  pause,  maiktngan  incomplete  1ine,1hnB\ 

^  For  die  second,  double  Ae  time  of  the  former,  two  ". 

••  And  for  die  drird  or  full  stop,  diree '^^ 

^  When  I  would  maxk  a  pause  longer  than  any  belonguig 
to  the  usual  stops,  it  lAM  be  bf  two  horisoBtnl  linea,  as 
thus  SB. 

**  When  1  would  point  out  a  syllable  that  is  to  be  dwelt  on 
some  time,  I  shsU  iMe  th»-^  or  a  short  horiaontal  over  the 
ByUable. 

**  When-a  syllable  should  be  rapidly  uttered,  thus",  or  m 
eorre  turned  upwards ;  die  usual  marks  of  long  and  dhort  in 
Prosody. 

«« The  Ei^hortadon  I  have  often  heard  delivered  in  the  tfel- 
lowing  mamier : 

*'  *  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sun- 
dry places  to  acknowledge  and  confess  our  manifold  sins  and 
wickedness.  And  that  we  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloak 
them  before  die  face  of  Almi^ty  God  our  Heavenly  Father, 
but  confess  them  with  a  humble  lowly  penitent  and  obedient 
lieart,  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain,  forgiveness  ef  the  same, 
by  hisiaftiiie  •gsodness  and  nuurcy.    And  althoi^  we  ought 
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at  411  times  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  sins  before  God,  yet 
ought  we  most  chiefly  so  to  do,  when  we  assemble  and  meet 
together.  To  render  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  we  have 
received  at  his  hands,  to  set  forth  his  most  worthy  praise,  to 
hear  his  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things  that  are 
requisite  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  souL 
Wherefore  I  pray  and  beseech  you,  as  many  as  are  here 
present,  to  accompany  me  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble 
voice  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  saying  after  me.* 

^^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  period,  ^  but  confess  them 
with  a  humble  lowly  penitent  and  obedient  heart,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain,  forgiveness  of  the  same,  by  his  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy,'  there  are  several  faults  committed.  In 
the  first  place  the  four  epithets  preceding  the  word  *•  heart,* 
are  huddled  together,  and  pronounced  in  a  monotone,  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  enervating  to  the  sense ;  whereas 
each  word,  rising  in  force  above  the  other,  ought  to  be  marked 
by  a  proportional  rising  of  the  notes  in  the  voice ;  and,  in  the 
last,  there  should  be  such  a  note  used  as  would  declare  it  at 
the  same  time  to  be  the  last — 'with  a  humble  lowly'  peni- 
tent and  obedient  heart,*  dec.  At  first  view  it  may  appear, 
that  the  words  '  humble  *  and  '  lowly  *  are  synonymous ;  but 
the  word  '  lowly  *  certainly  implies  a  greater  degree  of  hu- 
miliation than  the  word  '  humble.*  The  word  '  penitent  * 
that  follows,  is  of  stronger  import  than  either ;  and  the  word 
'  obedient,'  signifying  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
in  consequence  of  our  humiliation  and  repentance,  furnishes 
the  climax.  But  if  the  climax  in  the  words  be  not  accompa- 
nied by  a  suitable  climax  in  the  notes  of  the  voice,  it  cannot 
be  made  manifest.  In  the  following  part  of  the  sentence, '  to 
the  end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the  silme,*  there 
are  usually  three  emphases  laid  on  the  words,  end^  obtainif 
45 
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tamCf  where  there  should  not  be  any,  and  the  only  emphatic 
word,  forgiveness^  is  slightly  passed  over ;  whereas  it  should 
be  read  —  *  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  the 
same/  keeping  the  words,  o^tofo,  and  forgweness^  closely 
together,  and  not  disuniting  them,  both  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Sense  and  Cadence,  dsc.  dsc. 

**  I  shall  now  read  the  whole,  in  the  manner  I  have  recom* 
mended ;  and  if  you  will  give  attention  to  the  marks,  you  will 
be  reminded  of  the  manner,  when  you  come  to  practise  in 
your  private  reading.  *  Dearly  beldved  brethren  I  =  The 
Scripture  moveth  us^  in  sundry  places'  to  acknowledge  and 
confess  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness,  and  that  we  should 
not  dissemble  nor  cldak  them'  before  the  face  of  Almighty 
God'  our  Heivenly  Father"  but  confess  them'  with  a  humble' 
lowly  penitenf  and  obedient  faearf  to  the  end  that  we  may 
obtain  forgiveness  of  the  same'  by  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy'".  And  although  we  ought  at  ill  times'  humbly  to 
aeknowledge  our  sins  before  God"  yet  ought  we  most  chiefly 
80  to  do  when  we  assemble  and  meet  together'  to  render 
thanks'  for  the  great  benefits  we  have  received  at  his  hands'' 
to  set  forth'  his  most  worthy  pvkiae"  to  hear'  his  most  hdly 
wdrd'  and  to  ask  those  things'  which  are  requisite  and  neces- 
sary' as  well  for  the  b6d3r'  as  the  soul'".  Wherefore  I  pray 
and  beseech  yoii  as  miny  as  are  here  presenf  to  accompany 
me'  with  a  piire  heart'  and  hilimble  voic6  to  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grac6,  saying,'  &c.''  —  Sheridan,  Art  of  Reading 
Prose. 

The  generality  of  the  remarks  respecting  the  way  In  which 
each  passage  of  the  Liturgy  should  be  read,  are  correct ; 
though  the  mode  recommended  for  attaining  the  pioposed  end 
is  totally  different  from  what  is  suggested  in  the  present  trea> 
tjse.     In  some  points,  however,  the  author  is  mistaken  as  to 
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the  emphatic  words :  c.  g.  in  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  he  directs  the 
following  passage  to  he  read  thus ;  **  thy  will'  hd  don6  on 
earth'  as  it  is'  in  Heaven,"  with  the  emphasis  on  the  words 
"he"  and  "is;"  these,  however,  are  not  the  emphatic 
words,  and  do  not  even  exist  in  the  Original  Greeks  hut  are 
supplied  by  the  translator ;  the  latter  of  them  might,  indeed, 
he  omitted  altogether  without  any  detriment  to  the  sense ; 
"  thy  will  he  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on  earth,'*  which  is 
a  more  literal  translation,  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

A  passage  again,  in  the  second  Commandment,  he  directs 
to  be  read,  according  indeed  to  the  usual  mode,  both  of  read- 
ing and  pointing  it, — "  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathera'  upon  the 
children'  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
h4te  me ; "  which  mode  of  reading  destroys  the  sense,  by 
making  a  pause  at  "  children,"  and  none  at  "  generation  ; " 
for  this  implies  that  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  who 
suffer  these  judgments,  are  themselves  such  as  hate  the  Lord, 
instead  of  being  merely,  as  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  the 
children  of  such.  "  Cf  them  that  hate  me,"  is  a  genitive 
governed  not  by  "  generation,"  but  by  *'  children."  The 
passage  should  therefore  be  read  (according  to  Sheridan's 
marks)  "  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathera'  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation'  of  them  that  hate  me  : "  «.  e, 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathera  who  hate  me,  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  their  descendants. 

The  same  sanction  is  given  to  an  equally  common  fault  in 
reading  the  fifth  Commandment ;  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land'  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  The  pause 
should  evidently  be  at  "  Zon^,"  not  at  "  toiwf."  No  one 
would  say  in  ordinary  conversation,  "  I  hope  you  will  find 

enjoyment  in  the  garden' which  you  have  planted."     He 

has  also  strangely  omitted  an  emphasis  on  the  word  "  covet," 
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in  the  tenth  Commandment  He  has,  however,  in  the  nega- 
tive or  prohibitory  commands  avoided  the  common  fault  of 
accenting  the  word  "  not,'*'*  * 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  some 
cases  the  Copula  ought  to  be  made  the  emphatic  word  ;  (t.  e, 
the  "w,"  if  the  proposition  be  afRrmative,  the  "no/,"  if 
negative  ;)  viz.  where  the  proposition  may  be  considered  as  in 
opposition  to  its  contradictory  A  If,  e.  g,  it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  ought  to  steal  or  not,  the  commandment,  in 
answer  to  that,  would  have  been  rightly  pronounced,  "  thou 
shah  not  steal :  **  but  the  question  being,  what  things  we  are 
forbidden  to  do,  the  answer  is,  that  "  to  steal ''  is  one  of  them, 
"  thou  shalt  not  steals  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  proposition 
is  considered  as  opposed,  not  to  its  contradictory^  but  to  one 
with  a  different  Predicate :  the  question  being,  not,  which 
Copula  (negative  or  affirmative)  shall  be  employed,  but  what 
shall  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject :  e.  g,  "  it  is  lawful 
to  beg ;  but  not  to  steal ; "  in  such  a  case,  the  Predicate^  not 
the  Copula^  will  be  the  emphatic  word. 

One  fault  worth  noticing  on  account  of  its  commonness  is 
the  placing  of  the  emphasis  on  "  neighbor  "  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  Commandments ;  as  if  there  might  be  some  persons 
precluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  prohibitions.  One  would 
think  the  man  to  whom  our  Lord  addressed  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  had  been  used  to  this  mode  of  delivery,  by 
his  asking  "  and  who  is  my  neighbor  ?  '?  J 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life,  is  recorded  to  have  sanctioned 
this  fault,  in  respect  at  least  of  the  ninth  Commandment. 

t  Nor  is  this  properly  an  exception  to  the  above  rule ;  for,  in  such 
caees,  that  which  is  expressed  as  the  Copula,  is,  in  sense,  the  Predi- 
cate ;  the  question  being  in  fact  whether  •*  true "  or  "  false  "  shall 
be  predicated  of  a  certain  assertion. 

I  I  have  heard  again  of  some  persons  among  the  lower  Orders  who, 
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The  utaal  pronunciatioa  of  one  part  of  the  «« Apoedes' 
Creed  *'  ia  probably  founded  on  aome  miaapprehenaion  of  the 
aenae  of  it :  •  "  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion 
of  Sainta,^*  ia  commonly  read  aa  if  theae  were  two  diatinct 
articlea ;  inatead  of  the  latter  clauae  being  merely  an  expla* 
nation  of  the  former :  "  The  holy  Catholic  Church,  [viz.]  the 
Communion  of  Sainta.'* 


[O].    Part  IV.  Chap.  ii.  ^  5.  p.  412. 

^^  It  need  hardly  be  observed  how  important  it  ia,  with  a 
view  to  these  objects,^'  (the  training  of  children  in  sound  and 
practical  religious  knowledge)  ^'  to  abstain  carcfully  from  the 
practice,  still  too  prevalent,  though  much  lesa  so,  we  believe, 
than  formerly,  of  compelling,  or  encouraging,  or  even  allow- 
ing  children  to  learn  by  rote,  forms  of  prayer,  catechisms, 
hymns,  or  in  short  any  thing  connected  with  morality  and 
religion,  when  they  attach  no  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter. 

"  It  is  done  on  the  plea  that  they  will  hereafter  learn  the 
meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it  But  no  attempt  at  econo- 
my of  time  can  be  more  injudicious.  Let  any  child,  whose 
capacity  is  so  far  maturcd  aa  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  an 
explanation,  e.  g.  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  have  it  tJien  put  be- 
fore him  for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  ia  made  acquainted 

practically,  lay  the  itrcia  on  <*  against ; "  thinking  it  allowable  to  give 
false  eridence  in  any  one'a/aoor. 

•  See  Sir  Peter  (afterwaxda  Lord)  King's  HiHorf  of  the  Apo^fki 
Creed;  a  work  mucb  more  valuable  (in  proportion  to  its  tiae)  Uum 
aaoet  that  are  studied  by  theologians* 
45» 
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with  the  meaning  of  it,  set  to  leam  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any 
one  doubt  that  in  less  than  half  a  day's  application,  he  would 
be  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  ?  And  the  same  would  be  the 
case  with  other  forms.  All  that  is  learnt  by  rote  by  a  child 
before  he  is  competent  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he 
utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as 
would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's  labor,  to 
leam  perfectly.  But  it  may  cost  the  toil  —  often  the  vain  toil 
— of  many  years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  formalism  ;  of  re- 
peating words  by  rote  without  attending  to  their  meaning  :  a 
habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  education  knows  to  be, 
in  all  subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with 
difficulty  avoided,  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ; 
but  which  such  a  plan  must  inevitably  tend  to  generate. 

"  It  is  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  important  to  form 
early  habits  of  piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  habit, 
is  not  the  most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  habit;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  true  piety  than  the  super- 
stition (for  such  in  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  efficacy  to  the  repe- 
tition of  a  certain  form  of  words,  as  of  a  charm,  independent 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart.* 

•  "  We  have  spoken  with  so  much  commendation  of  the  HitUi  on 
Early  Education  [Mrs.  Hoare*s],  that  we  feel  bound  to  notice  inci- 
dentally a  point  in  which  wo  think  the  author,  if  not  herself  mis- 
taken, is  likely  to  lead  her  readers  into  a  mistake.  *  Pitblzc  Wobship. 
Silence/  says  the  author,  <  self-subjection,  and  a  serious  deportment, 
both  in  family  and  public  worship,  ought  to  be  strictly  enforced  in 
early  life,  and  it  is  better  that  children  shoidd  not  attend,  till  they 
are  capable  of  behaving  in  a  proper  manner.  But  a  practical  regard 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  services  of  religion,  is  but  an  effect  of 
that  reverence  for  every  thing  sacred  which  it  is  of  primary  importance 
early  to  establish  as  a  halnt  of  mind.'  —pp.  172,  173. 

"  ^^^  ^  *  reverence  for  things  sacred  *  be  the  only  haUt  we  wish 
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**  It  is  also  said,  with  eq.ual  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facility  which  children  possess  of  learning 
words ;  hut  to  infer  from  thence,  that  Providence  designs  us 
to  make  such  a  use  (or  rather  ahuse)  of  this  gift,  as  we  have 
heen  censuring,  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
readiness  with  which  a  new-horn  hahe  swallows  whatever  is 
put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead  of 
wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  The  readiness 
with  which  children  learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a 
most  important  advantage,  if  rightly  employed  ;  viz.  if  ap- 
plied to  the  acquiring  of  that  mass  of  what  may  be  called 
arhUrary  knowledge  of  insulated  facts,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  and  retained  by  a  mere  act  of  memory,  and  which 
is  necessary  in  after  life  ;  when  the  acquisition  of  it  would 
both  be  more  troublesome,  and  would  encroach  on  time  that 
might  otherwise  be  better  employed.  Chronology,  names  of 
countries,  weights  and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  toords  of 

to  implant,  the  caution  hero  given  is  safficient :  but  if  we  would  form 
in  the  child  the  much  more  important  habit  of  hearty  devotion  as 
diBtinguished  from  superstitious  formalism,  we  should  wait  for  his 
being  not  only  <  capable  of  behi^ying '  with  outward  decorum,  but 
also  of  understanding  and  joining  in  the  Service. 

"  We  would  also  deprecate,  by  the  way,  the  practice  (which  this 
writer  seems  to  countenance,  though  without  any  express  inculcation) 
of  strictly  prohibiting  children  from  indulging  in  their  usual  sports 
on  the  Lord's  Bay ;  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  associate  with 
that  festival  ideas  of  gloom  and  restraint ;  and  also  to  generate  the 
too  common  notion  that  Ood  requires  of  us  only  one  day  in  seven,  and 
that  scrupulous  privation  on  that  day  will  afford  license  for  the  rest 
of  the  week.  We  are  speaking,  be  it  observed,  of  the  ChrUHan  fes- 
tival of  the  Lord's  Day.  Those  who  think  themselves  bound  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  should  re- 
member that  Saturday  is  the  day  to  which  those  precepts  apply." 
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any  language,  aie  of  this  description.  If  a  child  had  even 
ten  times  the  ordinary  degree  of  the  faculty  in  question,  a 
judicious  teacher  would  find  abundance  of  useful  employment 
for  it,  without  resorting  to  any  that  could  possibly  be  detri- 
mental to  his  future  habits,  rooml,  religious,  or  intellectual.'' 
^London  Review^  1829, No.  IL  Art  V. «« Juvenile  Library,'' 
pp.  412, 413. 


[GG].    Part  D.  Chap.  i.  §  1.  p.  214. 

**  So  great  is  the  outcry  which  it  has  been  the  tohion  among 
some  persons  for  several  years  past  to  raise  against  eacpediency, 
that  the  very  word  has  become  almost  an  ill-omened  sound. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  a  sufficient  ground  of  con- 
demnation of  any  legislator  to  say  that  he  is  guided  by  views 
of  expediency.  And  some  seem  even  to  be  ashamed  of  ac- 
knowledging that  they  are  in  any  degree  so  guided.  I,  for 
one,  however,  am  content  to  submit  to  the  imputation  of  being 
a  votaiy  of  expediency.  And  what  is  more,  I  do  not  see  what 
riglht  any  one  who  is  not  so  has  to  sit  in  Parliament,  or  to  take 
any  part  in  public  affairs.  Any  one  who  may  choose  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  measures  he  opposes  are  expedient,  or 
that  those  he  recommends  are  inexpedient,  ought  manifestly 
to  have  no  seat  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  is  consti- 
tuted for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  considering  what 
measures  are  conducwe  to  thepubKe  good ;  —  in  other  words, 

*  expedient.'    I  say,  the  *  public  good,'  because,  of  course,  by 

*  expediency'  we  mean,  not  that  which  may  benefit  some 
individual,  or  some  party  or  class  of  men,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Public,  but  what  conduces  to  the  good  of  the  Nation. 
Now  this,  it  is  evident,  is  the  veiy  object  for  which  delibem- 
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tive  Assemblies  are  constituted.  And  so  far  is  this  from  being 
regarded,  by  our  Church  at  least,  as  something  at  yariance 
with  religious  duty,  that  we  have  a  prayer  specially  appointed 
to  be  offered  up  during  the  sitting  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  their  consultations  may  be  *  directed  and  prospered 
for  the  safety y  honor^  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her 
dominions.'  Now,  if  this  be  not  the  very  definition  of  polit- 
ical expediency,  let  any  one  say  what  is. 

^^  But  some  persons  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  on  this  point, — and  I  may  add, 
with  all  sound  moralists, — as  to  speak  of  expe'diency  as 
something  that  is,  or  may  be,  at  variance  with  duty.  If  any 
one  really  holds  that  it  can  ever  be  expedient  to  violate  the 
injunctions  of  duty, -^  that  he  who  does  so  is  not  sacrificing 
a  greater  good  to  a  less,  (which  all  would  admit  to  be  inexpe- 
dient,)— that  it  can  be  really  advantageous  to  do  what  is 
morally  wrong, — and  will  come  forward  and  acknowledge 
that  to  be  his  belief,  I  have  only  to  protest,  for  my  own  part, 
with  the  deepest  abhorrence,  against  what  I  conceive  to  be  so 
profligate  a  principle.  It  shocks  all  the  notions  of  morality 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  entertain,  to 
speak  of  expediency  being  possibly  or  conceivably  opposed 
to  rectitude. 

"  There  are  indeed  many  questions  of  expediency  in  which 
morality  has  no  concern,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  what  way, 
for  example,  a  husbandman  should  cultivate  his  field,  or  in 
what  branch  of  trade  a  merchant  should  invest  his  capital, 
are  questions  of  expediency  in  which  there  is  usually  no  moral 
right  or  wrong  on  either  side.  But  where  there  is  mojal  right 
and  wrong,  it  can  never  be  expedient  to  choose  the  wrong.  If 
the  husbandman  or  the  merchant  should  seek  to  gain  increased 
profits  by  defrauding  his  neighbor,  this  would,  be  at  variance 
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with  expediency,  becaofle  it  would  be  sacrificing  a  greater 
good  to  a  less.  ^  For  wlfot  would  it  profit  a  man  if  he  should 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 

"  I  belteve,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
raise  a  clamor  against  expediency  mean,  in  reality,  an  ^- 
parenij  but  false  and  delusive  expediency; — that  which  is 
r^egeuUd  as  expedient,  but  in  truth  is  not  so.  But  if  this  be 
their  meaning,  it  would  surely  be  better,  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting short  empty  declamation,  and  understanding  clearly  what- 
ever matter  is  under  discussion,  that  they  should  express, 
distinctly,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language, 
what  they  do  mean.  It  would  be  thought  absurd  for  a  man 
to  declaim  against '  virtue,'  and  then  at  length  to  explain  that 
what  he  meant  was  not  real  virtue,  but  an  hypocritical  sem- 
blance of  it ;  or  to  argue  against  the  use  of  '  coin,'  meaning 
all  the  time,  not  real  genuine  coin,  but  fraudulent  counter- 
feits. And  surely  it  is  not  at  all  more  reasonable  for  any  one 
to  declaim  against  ^expediency,'  if  what  he  means  be,  not 
what  is  really  expedient,  but  what  is  erroneously  mistaken  for 
it"  — Charge  0/1845. 
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